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WILSON'S 



AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, 



YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO. — CUCULUS CAROLINENSIS. 

Plate XXVIII. Fio. 1. 

Cbndai AmtnamuBf Linn, Sy»l, 170. — CatUb. i. 9. — JLath, i. 637. — Le Cooeoa 

fbh Otfofine, JBriu. iv. 112,^ Arct. Zod. 265, No. 156 PeaU'9 B^uemm, 

No. 1718. 

COCCYZ US AMERICANVS, — Boif ArARTi. * 

GiuijiM Amerieanaa, Bonap, Synop. p. 4i. — The Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Aud, pi. 2. 

Om. ^io^. L p. 18. 

A STRANGE^ who Yisits the United States, for the purpose 
of examining their natural productions, and passes through 
our woods in the month of May or June, will sometimes hear, 

* Bontptrte Int preferred restoring the specific name of LiniiKus to that 
given by Catedij and Brisaon, and by this it should stand in our systems. 

This form wffl neprcMnt in America the true Cuckoos, which otherwise 
range over the worid ; it was first separated by Vaillant under the French 
name Conec, and the nme division was adopted by Vieillot, under the name 
of CocqfiuM, which is now retained. They differ from the Cuckoos chiefly in 
habit, — building a regular nest, and rearing their young. North America 
po — e s ses only two species, our present and the following, which are both 
■ugntDVjr. Some beautiful species are met with in different parts of the 
soathem coDttnent* 

Mr Aniidxm has added little to their history farther than confirming the 
aeeoants of Wilson. In their migrations northward, they move singly ; but 
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*2 YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO. 

as he traverses the borders of deep, retired, high timbered 
hollows, an uncouth guttural sound, or note, resembling the 
syllables kowe^ kowe, kowe kowe howe^ beginning slowly, but 
ending so rapidly, that the notes seem to run into each other ; 
and vice versa : he will hear this frequently, without being 
able to discover the bird or animal from which it proceeds, as 
it is both shy and solitary, seeking always the thickest foliage 
for concealment. This is the Yellow-billed Cuckoo, the 
subject of the present account. From the imitative sound of 
its note, it is known in many parts by the name of the Cow- 
bird; it is also called in Virginia the Rain Crow, being 
observed to be most clamorous immediately before rain. 

This species arrives in Pennsylvania, from the south, about 
the twenty-second of April, and spreads over the country, as 
far at least as Lake Ontario ; is numerous in the Chickasaw 
and Chactaw nations ; and also breeds in the upper parts of 
Georgia : preferring, in all these places, the borders of solitary 

when removing again to a wanner latitude, they appear to be gregarious, flying 
high in the air, and in loose flocks. 

They appear to delight more in deep woody solitudes than the true 
Cuckoos, or those which approach nearest to the form of the European species. 
They, again, though often found near woods, and in richly clothed countries, 
are fond of open and extensive heaths or commons, studded or fringed with brush 
and forest : here they may expect an abundant supply of the foster parent 
to their young. The gliding and turning motion when flying in a thicket, 
however, is similar to that of the American GMxyziv. Like them, also, they 
are seldom on the ground ; but, when obliged to be near it, alight on some 
hillock or twig, where they will continue for a coniiderable time, swinging 
round their body in a rather ludicrous manner, with lowered wings and 
expanded tail, and uttering a rather low, monotonooft toond, resembling the 
kowe of our American bird, — 

Taming round and rovnd with cuMytfloo. 
When suddenly surprised or disturbed from thefe rooat at night, they utter a 
abort, tremulous whistle, three or four times repeated; it is only on their 
first arrival, during the early part of incubation, when in search of a mate, 
that their well known and welcome note is heard ; by the first of July all is 
silent. The idea that the common Cuckoo destroys eggs and young birds, 
like the American Coccyzug, is also entertained ; I have never seen them do 
80, but the fact is affirmed by most country persons, and many gamekeepers 
destroy them on this account. — Ed. 
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swamps and npple orchards. It leaves us, on its return 
eoutliward, uboui the middle of September. 

The ain^lar — I will not say unnatural — conduct of the 

European Cuckoo, ICuctdus canorus,) which never constructs 

[ a nest for itself, but drops its eggs in those of other birds, 

I and abandons them to their mercy and management, is so 

' universully known, and so proverbial, that llie whole tribe of 

Cuckoos have, by some inconsiderate people, been stigmatized 

as destitute of all parental care and affection. Without 

attempting to account for this remarkalile habit of the European 

species, &r less to consider as an error what the wisdom of 

Heaven has imposed as a duty on the species, I will only 

remark, that tlie bird now before us builds its own nest, hatches 

ita own eggs, and rears its own young ; and, in conjugal and 

parental affection, seems nowise beliiud any of its neighbours 

of the ^ove. 

Early in May, they begin to pair, when obstinate battles 
take place among the males. About the tenth of tliat month, 
tbey cotnmence building. The nest is usually fixed among 
the horizontal branches of an apple tree ; sometimes in a 
soUtary thorn, crab, or cedar, in some retired part of the 
woods. It b constructed, with little art, and scarcely any 
concavity, of small sticks and twigs, intermixed with green 
weeds, and blossoms of the common maple. On this almost 
flat bed, the eggs, usually tliree or four in number, are placed ; 
these are of a uniform greenish blue colour, and of a size 
proportionable to that of the bird. While the female is sitting, 
Uie male is generally not (tu distant, and gives tlie alarm, by 
his notes, when any person is approaching. The female s 
so close, that you may almost reach her with your hand, and 
then precipitates herself to tlie ground, feigning lameness, to 
draw you away from tlie spot, fluttering, trailing her wings, 
and tumbling over, in the manner of the Partridge, Wood- 
cock, and many other species. Both parents unite in providing 
food for the young. This consists, for the most part, of 
caterpillars, particularly such as infest apple trees. The same 
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insects constitute the chief part of their own sustenance. They 
are accused, and with some justice, of sucking the eggs of 
other birds, like the Crow, the Blue Jay, and other pillagers. 
They also occasionally eat various kinds of berries. But, 
from the circumstance of destroying such numbers of very 
noxious larvsB, they prove themselves the friends of the 
farmer, and are highly deserving of his protection. 

The Yellow-billed Cuckoo is thirteen inches long, and 
sixteen inches in extent ; the whole upper parts are of a dark 
glossy drab, or what is usually called a quaker colour, with 
greenish silky reflections ; from this must, however, be 
excepted the inner vanes of the wings, which are bright 
reddish cinnamon ; the tail is long, composed of ten feathers, 
the two middle ones being of the same colour as the back, 
the others, which gradually shorten to the exterior ones, are 
black, largely tipt with white ; the two outer ones are scarcely 
half the length of the middle ones. The whole lower parts 
are pure white ; the feathers covering the thighs being large, 
like those of the Hawk tribe ; the legs and feet are light blue, 
the toes placed two before and two behind, as in the rest of 
the genus. The bill is long, a little bent, very broad at the 
base, dusky black above, and yellow below ; the eye hazel, 
leathered close to the eyelid, which is yellow. The female 
differs little from the male ; the four middle tail-feathers in 
her are of the same uniform drab ; and the white, with which 
the others are tipt, not so pure as in the male. 

In examining this bird by dissection, the inner membrane 
of the gizzard, which in many other species is so hard and 
muscular, in this is extremely lax and soft, capable of great 
distension ; and, what is remarkable, is covered with a growth 
of fine down, or hair, of a light fawn colour. It is difficult to 
ascertain the particular purpose which Nature intends by this 
excrescence ; perhaps it may serve to shield the tender parts 
from the irritating effects produced by the hairs of certain 
caterpillars, some of which are said to be almost equal to the 
sting of a nettle. 
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Ptaic't Mtuaam No. 1864. 



:rzus BRYTHnOPTHALMVS. — BoHil- 






Tuis Cuckuo 19 nearly as numerous us the former, but lias 
hitherto escaped the notice of European imturalisis ; or, from 
its general resomb lance, has been confounded with the pre- 
ceding. Its particular markings, however, and some of its 
babits, sufficiently characterize it as a distinet species. Its 
^Dend colour uimvc is nearly that of the former, inclining 
more \o a pale ash on the cheeks and front ; it is about an 
inch less in length ; the tail is of a uniform dark silky drab, 
except at the tip, where each feather is marked with a spot 
of white, bordered above with a slight touch of dull black; 
the bill is wholly black, and much smaller than. that of the 
preceding; and it wants the bright cinnamon on the wings. 
But what constitutes its most distinguiidiing trait is, a bare 
wrinkled skin, of a deep red colour, that surrounds the eye. 
The female dijfers little in external appearance from the male. 

The Black-billed Cuckoo is particularly fond of the sides 
of creeks, feeding on small shell fish, snails, &c. I have also 
often found broken pieces of oyster shells in its gizzard, which, 
like that of the other, is covered with fine downy hair. 

The nest of this bird is most commonly built in a cedar, 
nuch in the same manner, and of nearly the same materials, 

■ Wilton, 1 believe, d««crves the credit of dial iiigui filing this hp('rlv>i. It 

i* doself Rllird la, but diOera widely, Imtli in itt bUbitx uid feeding, (tam h* 

e u n g cn t 'r* and ttie true Cueltooi. In Hddition to nhclU mid water iiint^-, 

Aadnboa mcrlionB hBring found in (heir slomiiclii- u *mM blnck frog, whirli 

I Hffinn after ■ luniiocr ihoAcc. — Eu. 



e BLUE YELLOW-BACK WAHQLER. 

as tbat of the other ; but the eggs are smaller, usually four or 
five in number, and of a rather deeper greenish blue. 

This bird is likewise found in the state of Georgia, and 
has not escaped the notice of Mr Abbot, who is satisfied of its 
being a distinct species from the preceding. 



BLUE YELLOW-BACK WARBLER SYLVIA PUSILLA. 

Plate XXVIIL Fig. 8. 

Parai Americanus, Zinit. Sytt. 841. — Finch Creeper, OUub. i. 64. — Lath, iL 558. 
— Creeping Titmoine, jirct* Zool, 423, No. 826. — Panu varina, Various cokmred 
little Finch Creeper, Bart, p. 292. — PeaU*§ Muteum, No. 6910. 

SYLVICOLA AMERICANA.— HviMnBOV. * 

Sylvia Americana, IkUh. Ind. Om. ii. p. b20.^-B(map, Synop. p. 88. — SyhriooUi 
puailla, Sw, Synop. Birds of Mex. Ann, of PhiL p. 483. — ZooL Joum, Now 
\0, p. 169. •— The Blue Yellow-backed Warbler, Aud. pi. 15. tpale an4 female ; 
Om. Biog. i. p. 78* 

Notwithstanding the respectability of the above authori- 
ties, I must continue to consider this bird as a species of 
Warbler. Its habits, indeed, partake something of the Tit- 
mouse ; but the form of its bill is decidedly that of the Sylvia 
genus. It is remarkable for frequenting the tops of the tallest 
trees, where it feeds on the small winged insects and caterpillars 
that infest the young leaves and blossoms. It has a few feeble 
chirruping notes, scarcely loud enough to be heard at the foot 
of the tree. It visits Pennsylvania from the south, early in 
May ; is very abundtmt in the woods of Kentucky : and is 
also found in the northern parts of the state of New York. 
Its nest I have never yet met with, f 

* There is nothing more annoying than the unravelling of names. That of 
Americana, without doubt, seems to have been the specific appellation first 
applied ; and if we are to adhere to any given rule in nomenclature, that 
should be now adopted. The present species has also been made typical of 
the group which is confined to the New World. — Ed. 

f According to Audubon, the nest is small, formed of lichens, beautifully 
arranged on the outside, and lined with the cotton substances found on the 




YELLOW HED-POLL WARBLER. 7 

This little species is four inches and a half long, and aix 
inches aud a half in breadth ; the front, and between the bill , 
and eyes, is black ; the upper part of the head and neck, a fine I 
Pniadan blue : upper part of the back, brownish yellow ; 
lower, and rump, pale blue ; wing^ and tail, black ; the former 
crossed with two bars of white, and edged with blue ; the 
latter marked on the inner webs of the three exterior featben 
with white, a circumstance common to a great number of th^-« 
genus ; immediately above and below the eye, is a small f 
toacli of white : the upper mandible is black : the lower, 
well as the whole throat and breast, rich yellow, deepening 
about its middle to orange red, and marked on the throat witb 
a small crescent of black ; on the edge of the breast is a slight 
touch of rufous ; belly and vent, white ; legs, dark brown ; 
feet, dirty yellow. The female wants both the bLick and 
Ofange on the throat and breast ; the blue, on the upper parts, 
M also of a duller tint. 



Red-hodnl WubJa, Ttaton, i. OOb—PiabTi Mtut 



SYLVICOLA FETECHtA.- 



P.SI6. 



Til pclecbia, BoHap. Sgnop. p. S3. — Rrd-hetdod 
i. p. 401. — SylvieoU petechia, Nvrth. Zoat. a. 



This delicate little bird arrives in Peniisyh'ania early in 
April, while the maples are yet in blossom, among the branches 
of which it may generally be found at that season, feeding on 
the stamina of the flowers, and on small winged insects. Low 
swampy thickets are its &vourite places of resort It is not 

(dgn of difiereiit mo^ws ; it is placed in the furk of it small twig, iipar ibe 
fxncmity of tbe branch. The f^ga ais pure wbitt', witb « few reddish dots at 
dM longer ctH<. Hr Audubon chinks two broods uv ruied in [be year Ed. 



3 IVORY -BILLED WOODPECKER. 

numerous, and its notes are undeserving the name of song. 
It remains with us all summer; but its nest has hitherto 
escaped me* It leaves us late in September. Some of them 
probably winter in Georgia, having myself shot several late in 
February, on the borders of the Savannah river. 

Length of the Yellow Red-poll, five inches ; extent, ei^il ; 
line over the eye, and whole lower parts, rich yellow ; breasty 
streaked with dull red ; upper part of the head, reddish chestnut, 
which it loses in winter; back, yellow olive, streaked with 
dusky; rump, and tail-coverts, greenish yellow; wings, deep 
blackish brown, exteriorly edged with olive; tail, slightly 
forked, and of the same colour as the wings. 

The female wants the red cap ; and the yellow of the lower 
parts is less brilliant ; the streaks of red on the breast are also 
fewer and less distinct 



IVORY-BILLED WQODPECKER. — PICUS PRINCIPALIS. 

Plate XXIX. Fig. L 

Picua principalis, Linn, Syst. i. p. 173. 2. — OnuL Syti, i. p. 425. — Picus Niger 
GaroUnenns, Brits, iv. p. 26. 9 ; JUL 8to. ii. p. 49. — Pic noir i bee blaoc, Buff, 
Tii. p. 46. PL enL 690. — King of the Woodpeckers, Kahn, ii. p. 85 White- 
billed Woodpecker, Cateab, Car. i. 6. 16 Arct. ZooL iL No. 156 Zath. Syn. 

ii. p. 653. — Bartram, p. 2S0.— Peale*§ Muteumy No. 1884. 

PICUS PRINCIPALIS. — LivnMm.* 

Picus principalis, Bonap.. Synop. p. 44. — WagL Sygt. Av. Picuty No. 1. — The Ivory- 
biUed Woodpecker, Avd. pi. 66, male and female; Om. Bioy. i. p. 341. 

This majestic and formidable species, in strength and 
magnitude, stands at the head of the whole class of Wood- 
peckers, hitherto discovered. He may be called the king or 

* The genua Picuiy or Woodpeckers, with the exoepdoti of the Parrots, 
forms the most extensive group among the ScansoreM, and perhaps one of the 
most natural among the numerous divisions now assigned to the feathered race. 
In a former note we mentioned the difference of form, and corresponding 
modification of habit, that nevertheless existed among them. Most ornitho- 
logists have divided them into three groups only, taking the common form of 



IVORY-DILLED WOODPECKER. 9 

t chief of Ills tribf ; aii<l Nature seems to have designed him a 
I distiuguiblied clioracteri.stic in the superb curmiiie crest aiid 
I bill of polished ivory with which she has ornamented him. 

I Vuudpeckrri for Ihctfpe, milking aaotbcr of tbe (ioUeii winged, and including 
l,b a third tilt very minute ?pedes which form Temminck'i geniiii Piaannia, 
t which, I Iwlicvp, will be found 10 ninb in a family somewhat different. 
(Sir Smunaon, aguin, in following out the views which be holds regurding the 
» of living being«, lias funned five groups, — taking our present form M J 
liical, under the title Piau ; that of the G reen Woodpecker, under Chryu^ M 
t»i thkt of tbe Red-headed Woodpecker, as Mclanerpet i the Goldeii-wingi, J 
■ Ciiiajifa i and MaiaailepAiu as the soft-orented Brazilian and Indian apene*.- I 
'( iheae forros, tbo northern parts of Amprim will contain only three ; 
e bare had occasion already to remark upon ; and the third forms the 1 
ihjcci of our author's present description — the most powerful of the whole 
i1»c and shewing all the forms and peculiarities of the true Woodpecker 
I .fetekipt^d to llie utmost. 

The Pin are very numerous, and are distributed over the whole world, 
I Hew HoUand excepted ; America, however, including both continents, maj 
tW lenaed the Uiid of Woudpeckcra. Her vust and solitary forests afford 
ndonce tu satisfy tbini various wants, and furnish a secluded retirement 
9 the inroads of cultivstion. Next in number, 1 believe, India and ber 
idc are best stored ; then Africa, and lastly, Europe. Tbe numbera, 
I bowever, are always greatest between the tropics, and generally diminish as we 
I Kcrde from and approach tempcrotc or cold regions. They are mostly 
[ bwectiroruui ; a few species only feed occasionally on different fruits and 

The various Cakopitia, that form their abodes in dead and decujing 1 
I limber, aud beneath their bark and moss, with their eggs and large larvie, form'] 
n c^«ntial part oF tbeir sul»islence ; fur securing this prey, digging it a 
■om Ihm burrows in the wood, and the peculiar mode of life incident to suck' \ 
I ^Tmita, ibey are most admirably adapted. Tbe lull is strong and wi 
I ■hoped; the ueck possesses great muscularity. The tongue — Uttcd by tbft' 1 
KHistniction of its muscles and tbe o» igouUs, and lubricated with m '. 
olira, either gently to secure and draw in tbe weaker prey, or with 
■ great Ibrce and rapidity to dart out, and, it is said, to truns&t the larger and 
t nimble inaects^uincd 10 the abort legs and hooked ecansorial claw*, 
f wilfa tbe itiff, bent tail, arc all proviuons beautifully arranged for their wants. 
AD the spedei arc solitary, live in pairs mily during the scbkoii of incubiu 
ion, or ate met with in small flocks, tJie amount of tbe year's brood, in the eud 
if autumn, before they have separated. Tbis solitary habit, and their liaimts 
being generally gloomy and retired, has given rise to the opinion entertained 
b]r many, that the Ufe of tbe Woodpecker wa» hard and Udmnous, dragged on 
IB the (ame unvaried tract for one purpose, — the supply of food. It baa 
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His eye is biilliant and daring; and his whole frame sa 
admirably adapted for his mode of life, and method of pro- 
curing subsistence, as to impress on the mind of the examiner 

been painted in vivid and imaginary cc^oaringy and its existence has been 
described to be painful and burdensome in the extreme ; its cries have been 
converted into complaints, and its search for food into exertions of no use. 
We cannot agree to this. The cry of the Woodpecker is wild, and no doubt 
the incessant hewing of holes without an adequate obiject would be sufficiently 
miserable. These, however, are the pleasures of the bird. The knowledge 
to search after food is implanted in it, and organs most admirably formed to 
prevent exhaustion, and ensure success, have been granted to iL Its cries, 
though melancholy to us, are so from association with the dark forests, and 
the stiUness which surrounds their haunts, but perhaps, at the time when we 
judge, are expsesam of the greatest enjoyment. An answer of kindness in 
reply to a mate, the calling together of the newly fledged brood, or exultation 
over the discovery of some fietvourite hoard of food, are what are set down aa 
painful and discontented. 

Mr Audubon's remarks on this splendid species, ** The King of the 
Woodpeckers,** I have transcribed at some length, as indicating the particular 
manner of the typical family of this great group. 

** The Ivory-billed Woodpecker confines its rambles to a comparatively 
very small portion of the United States, it never having been observed in the 
middle states within the memory of any person now living there. In fact, in 
no portion of these districts does the nature of the woods appear suitable to 
its remarkable habits. 

« Descending the Ohio, we meet with this splendid bird for the first time 
near the confluence of that beautiful river and the Mississippi ; after which, 
following the windings of the latter, either downwards toward the sea, or 
upwards in the direction of the Missouri, we frequentiy observe it. On the 
Atlantic coast. North Carolina may be taken as the limit of its distribution, 
although now and then an individual of the species may be accidentally seen in 
Maryland. To the westward of the Mississippi, it is found in all the dense 
forests bordering the streams which empty their waters into that majestic river, 
from the very declivities of the Rocky Mountains. The lower parts of the Caro- 
Unas, Georgia, Allabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, are, however, the most 
fiivourite resorts of this bird, and in those states it constantiy resides, breeds, 
and passes a life of peaceful enjo3rment, finding a profusion of food in all the 
deep, dark, and gloomy swamps dispersed throughout them. 

** The flight of this bird is graceful in the extreme, although seldom pro- 
longed to more than a few hundred yards at a time, unless when it has to cross 
a large river, which it does in deep undulations, opening its wings at first to 
their full extent, and nearly closing them to renew the propelling impulse. The 
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l-tiie most reverential ideas of the Creator. His matmcrs have 

■ •1m> a dimity in them superior to the oommon herd of Wood- 
l peckers. Trees, shrubbery, orchards, raiK fence posts, and 

I prostrate lu^, are alike interesting to those, in their 
ikiBil>Ie and indefatigable search for prey; but the royul 
rkmiter now before us, scorns the humility of such situations, 

■ •ad seeks the most towering; trees of the forest ; seeming 
I fvtioularly attached to those prodigious cypress swamps, 
I vluMe crowded giant sons stretch their bare and blasted or 
^■us8-bung arms midway to the skies. lu these almost inac- 
E^essible recesses, amid ruinous piles of impending timber, his 
bbumpet-like note and loud strokes resound through the solitary 

R«-uge wilds, of which lie seems the sole lord and inhabitant. 
r\(lierever he frequents, he leuves numerous monimienU of 
feikia iudustf)' behind him. We there see enormous pine trees 
I Vith cartloads of Itark lying around their rootSt and chips of 
e trunk itself, in such quantities as to surest the idea that 
PInlf B dosen of axe-men had been at work tliere for the whole 
Boroing. The body of the tree is also disfigured with such 



t 60m one tree to uiotheri even should the dislsDCe be as mnch at a 

iMndred fuda, is perfonned by a siijgle swevp, aiid tbc bird appears aa if merelj' 

g itself from the top of the oiie tree to that of the other, forming Wi 

■ntl; curved line. At this momciit ult the beauty of the pliunage is exhi- 

1, and Htrikes the beholder with pleasure. It never utters any sound whilst 

p wing, uiiIeM during the love teriaon ; but at all other times, no sooner ha» 

m bird aligbted than its reuurkable voice is hi:ard. at almost ever; leap which. 

ik wakes, whilst aseending against the upper pan.'' of the trunk of a tree, ur it« 

cat bnncbeB. Its notes are clear, loud, and yet very plaintive. They are 

isiderable distance, perhaps half a mile, and resemble the Rilsa 

b note of a elarioncl. They are usoall]' repeati-d three times in succession, 

i aaty be represented by the monoiyllable pail, pait, pait. These are heard 

M frequently a* to induee me to saj that the bird apends few minutes uf the 

Ijr without uttering them, and this dicumstaQcc linds to its destruction, which 

fi aimid ■!, not because (as is supposed Ity 3ome) this species is it destroyer of 

c because it is u beautiful bird, und its rich «ca1]i attached to the 

« nundible forms an ornament for the war^lress of most of our Indians, 

k far the iboi-pouch of our squntters and hunters, by all of ivbom the bird is 

H iDcrelf for Ibai purpose." — Go. 
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numerous an<l so large excavations, tliat one caii hardly con- 
ceive it possible for ihe wliole to be the work of a Woodpecker. 
With such atrengtli, and an apparatus so powerful, what 
havoc might he not commit, if numerous, on the most useful 
of our forest trees ! and yet with all these appearances, and 
much of vulgar prejudice against him, it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether he is at all injurious ; or, at least, whether his 
exertions do not contribute most powerfully to the protection 
of our timber. Examine closely the tree where he has been 
at work, and you will soon perceive, that it is neither from 
motives of mischief nor amusement that he slices off the bark, 
or digs his way into the trunk. — For the sound and healthy 
tree is the least object of his attention. The diseased, infested 
with insects, and listening to putrefaction, arc his favourites ; 
there the deadly crawling enemy have formed a lodgement 
between the bark and tender wood, to drink up the very vital 
part of the tree, it is the ravages of these vermin, which the 
intelligent proprietor of the forest deplores as the sole per- 
petrators of the destruction of liis timber. W^ould it be believed 
that the lurvro of an insect, or fly, no larger tlian a grain of 
rice, should silently, and in one season, destroy some thousand 
acres of pine trees, many of them from two to three feel in 
diameter, and a hundred and fifty feet high ! Yet whoever 
passes along the high road from Georgetown to Charleston, 
in South Carolina, about twenty miles from the former place, 
can have striking and melancholy proofs of this fact. In some 
places the whole woods, as far as you can see around you, are 
dead, stripped of the bark, their wintry-looking arms and bare 
trunks bleaching in the sun, and tumbling hi ruins before 
every blast, presenting a frightful picture of desolation. And 
yet ignorance and prejudice stubbornly persist in directing 
their indignation against the bird now before us, the constant 
and mortal enemy of these very vermin ; as if the hand that 
probed the wound to extract its cause, should be equally 
detested with that which inflicted it ; or as if the thief-catcher 
should be confounded with the thief. Until some effectual 
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I preventive or more complete mode of destruction can l>e 
Ldevtsed against these insects, and tbeir larvip, I would humbly 
Kmggrst the propriety of protecting, iiud receiving witl) proper 
■feelings of gratitude, the services of this and tlie wliole tribe 
f Woodpeckers, letting the odium of guilt fall upon ita proper 
mers. 

In looking over the accounts given of the Ivory-billed 
E Wood])eeker by the naturalists of Europe, 1 find it asserted, 
, it inhabits from New Jersey to Mexico. I believe, 
wwever, that few of tliera are ever seen to tlie north of 
KVirgiuia, and very few of them even in that state. The first 
■place 1 observed this binl at, when on my way to the south, 
s about twelve miles north of Wilmiugton in North Caro- 
lina. There I found the bird from which the drawing of 
the figure in the plate w:is taken. This bird was only 
voimtled slightly in the wing, and, on being caught, uttered 
t loudly reiterated, and most piteous note, exactly resembling 
e violent crying of a young child : which terrified my horse 
■jto, as nearly to have cost me my life. It was distressing to 
1 carried it with me in the chair, under cover, to 
■AViliaiiigton. In passing through the streets, its affecting 
ries gurprised every one within hearing, particularly the 
lisjiiales, who hurried to the doors and tvindows witli looks 
f«f alarm and anxiety. I drove on, and, on arriving at 
! piazza of the hotel, where I intended to put up, the 
rlandlord came forward, and a number of other persons who | 
■Jtappened to be there, all equally alarmed at wlmt they heard ; 
■ diis was greatly increased by my asking, whether he could 
iiigh me nnth accommodations for myself and my baby- 
PThe man looked blank and foolish, while the others stared 
with still greater astonishment. After diverting myself for a 
minute or two at their expense, I drew my Woodpecker from 
tuider the cover, and a general laugh took place. I took him 
I and locked him up in my room, while I went to see 
e taken aire of. In less than an hour 1 returned, and* 
n (^teiitng the door, he set up tlie same distressing shout. 
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wliicli now appeared to proceed from grief that be had been 
discovered Iti his attempts at escape. He had mounted along 
the side of the window, nearly as high as the ceiling, a little 
below which he had begun to break through. The bed was 
covered with large pieces of plaster ; the lath was exposed for 
at least fifteen inches square, and a hole, large enough to 
admit the fist, opened to the weather-boards ; so tluit, in less 
than another hour he would certainly have succeeded in 
making his way through. I now tied a string round his leg, 
and, fastening it to the table, agiun left him. I wished to 
preserve hb life, and had gone off in search of suitable food 
for him. As I reascended the stairs, I heard him again hard 
at work, and on entering had the mortification to perceive 
that he had almost entirely ruined the maliogany table to 
which he was fastened, and on which he had WTcaked his 
wliole vengeance. While engaged in taking the drawing, he 
cut me severely in several places, and, on the whole, displayed 
such a noble and unconquerable spirit, that I was frequently 
tempted to restore him to his native woods. He lived with me 
nearly three days, but refused ;ill sustenance, and I witnessed 
his death witli regret. 

The head and bill of this bird is in great esteem among the 
southern Indians, who wear them by way of amulet or charm, 
as weU as ornament ; and, it is said, dispose of them to the 
northern tribes at considerable prices. An Indian believes 
that the head, skin, or even feathers of certain birds, confer on 
the wearer all the virtues or excellencies of those birds. Thus 
I have seen a coat made of the skins, heads, and cbws of the 
raven ; caps stuck round with heads of Butcher Birds, Hawks, 
and Eagles ; and as the disposition and courage of the Ivory- 
billed Woodpecker are well known to the savages, no wonder 
they should attach great value to it, having both beauty, and, 
in their estimation, distinguished merit to recommend it. 

This bird is not migratory, but resident in the c'ountries 
where it inhabits. In the low countries of the Carolinas it 
usually prefers the large timbered cypress swamps for breeding 
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In the trtuik of one of these treea, at a considerable 
I kight, the male and female alternately, and in conjunction, 
1 4ig out a lar^e and capacious cavity for their eggs and 
j young. Trees thus dug out have frequently been cut down, 
Ivnth sometimes the eggs and young in them. This hole, 
iMcording to information, — -for I have never seen one myself, 

—is generally a little winding, the better to keep out the 
■WeMher, and from two to five feet deep. The eggs are said 

> be generally four, sometimes five, as large as a pullet's, 
Iftue white, and equally thick at both ends — a description 
l|diat, except in size, very nearly agrees with all the rest of our 
■'Woodpeckers. The young begin to bo seen abroad about die 

■iddle of June. Whether they breed more than once in the 
me season is uncertain.* 



' The description of the neeiliiig, &c. is tbus also given by Audubon. 

JjfUton observes, tLst he hud no opiiDituDity of ever seeing thelir hotes, and llie 

wiag will tend to render his account more complete : — 

" The Ivory-billed Woodpecker nestles earlier in spring than nny other 

a tribe. I have observed it boring u bole for that purpose in (be 

Mliltg of MiTcb. The hole is, I believe, olwofs toude in the trunk of a 

G ate, generally on ash or a hngberry, and is at a great height. The birdi 

vgreM regard to the pBitunilar aiiustian of the tree, and the indination of it* 

; fint, because they prefer rctirenient, and again, because they are anxioui 

re the aperture against the access of u'ater during bearing mine. To 

such ■ CBlamily, the hole is generally dug immediately under the junc- 

• large bnmch wi^ tbe trunk. It is first bored horizontally for a few 

then directly downwards, and nut in a tpinJ manner, as some people 

According to drcumsUnces, this cavity is more Of less deep, 

more than ten inches, whilst at other times it reaches 

aeaily ikree feet downwatds into the core of the tree. I liavc been led to 

think that these differences result from the more or Ices immediate necessity 

■adcT which the female may be of depositing her eggi, and again have tbuughl 

tbu the older tbe Woodpecker is, tbe deeper dues it make its bole. The 

atenec diameUr of the different uesta which I bsve eiamioed was about seven 

tnrhrs within, ailhODgh the entrance, which ia perfectly round, ta only just large 

MiDugh to admit the bird. 

~ Both birds work moKt assiduously at this exca>'ation, one wniting outside 
fe the other, whilst it is engaged in digging, and when the Utter 'la- 
■s pUce. 1 have spproacbed trees whilst these Woodpeckers 
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So little attention do the people of the countries where these 
birds inhabit, pay to the minutiae of natural history, that, 
generally speaking, they make no distinction between the 

were thus busily employed in forming their nest, and by resting my head against 
the bark, could easily distinguish every blow given by the bird. I observed 
that in two instances, when the Woodpeckers saw me thus at the foot of the 
tree in which they were digging their nest, they abandoned it for ever. For 
the first brood there are generally six eggs. They are deposited on a few chips 
at the bottom of the hole, and are of a pure white colour. The young are seen 
creeping out of the hole about a fortnight before they venture to fly to any 
other tree. The second brood makes its appearance about the 15th of 
August. 

'* In Kentucky and Indiana, the Ivory-bills seldom raise more than one brood 
in the season. The young are at first of the colour of the female, only that 
they want the crest, which, however, grows rapidly, and towards autimin — parti- 
cularly in birds of the first breed — is nearly equal to that of the mother. The 
males have then a slight line of red on the head, and do not attain their richness 
of plumage until spring, or their full sise until the second year. Indeed, even 
then, a difference is easily observed between them and individuals which are 
much older. 

** The food of this species consbts principally of beetles, larvae, and large 
grubs. No sooner, however, are the grapes of our forests ripe than they are 
eaten by the Ivory-billed Woodpecker with great avidity. I have seen this 
bird hang by its claws to the vines, in the position so often assumed by a 
Titmouse, and reaching downwards, help itself to a bunch of grapes with much 
apparent pleasure. Persimmons are also sought for by them, as soon as the fruit 
becomes quite mellow, as are hagberries. 

** The Ivory-bill is never seen attacking the corn, or the fruit of the orch- 
ards, although it is sometimes observed working upon and chipping off the bark 
firom the belted trees of the newly cleared plantations. It seldom comes near 
the ground, but prefers at all times the tops of the tallest trees. Should it, 
however, discover the half-standing broken shaft of a large dead and rotten 
tree, it attacks it in such a manner as nearly to demolish it in the course of a 
few days. I have seen the remains of some of these ancient monarchs of our 
forests so excavated, and that so singularly, that the tottering firagments of the 
trunk appeared to be merely supported by the great pile of chips by which its 
base was surrounded. The strength of this Woodpecker is such, that I have 
seen it detach pieces of bark seven or eight inches in length at a single blow of 
its powerful bill, and by beginning at the top branch of a dead tree, tear off the 
bark, to an extent of twenty or thirty feet, in the course of a few hours, leap- 
ing downwards, with its body in an upward position, tossing its head to the 
right and left, or leaning it against the bark to ascertain the predse spot wherok 

3 
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Ivory-biiled and Pilealed Woodpecker, rejjresented in the 
■aine plate ; and it was not till I shewed tbem the two birds 

, together, that they knew of any difference. The more intel- 
ligent and observing part of the natives, however, distingiush 

I them by the narae of the brge and lesser Logcocks. They 

\ Kldom examine them but at a distance, gunpowder beitig 

h considered too precious to be thrown away on Woodpeckers; 

k nothing less than a Turkey being thought worth the value of 

I B load. 

The food of this bird consists, I believe, entirely of insects 

' and their lan-ae.* The Pileated Woodpecker is suspected of 
tonietimes tasting the Indian corn : the Ivory-billed never, 
s common note, repeated every three or four seconds, very 

■ were (wncealed, imd iinmedialelj' nftcr renewing its blows with fresb 
n the while sounding iu loud notes, as if liigiily delighted. 

■ (ptdes geneTBlljf moves in purs, after the young have left their 
farait*. The female is always the most clamorous and the lettst Ehy. Their 
natiul alticbiDent is, 1 beJleve, continued through life. Cicepting when 
^■fI^"C a bole for the reception of their eggs, these birds seldom, if ever, attack 

^S1'illjt trees, for tuty other purpose thui that of procuring food, in doing which 
ttqr destroy the insects thai would othenvise prove injurious to the trees. 
" I hare frequently observed the male and female retire to rest for the night, 
fnto the tame hole in which they had lung before reared their young. This 
genenll]' happens a short time after sunset. 

" When wounded uid brought to the ground, the Ivory-bill immediately 1 
flakes for the nearest tree, and ascends il with great rapidity and perseverance 
nnti] it reaches the top branches, when it squats and hides, genemlly with great 
•Sect. Whilst ascending, it moves spirally round the tree, utters its loud poit, 
pdif; fml, at almost every hop, but becomes silent the moment it reaches a 
« wb<re it conceives itself secure. They sometimes cling to the bark with 
ir daws 80 flnnly as to remain cramped to the spot for seveml hours after 
When taken by the hand, which is mtfaet a hazardous undertaking, 
7 ttrik« with great violence, and inflict very severe wounds with their bill 
t claws, which are extremely sharp and strong. On such occasions, 
itleis a mournful and very piteous cry." — Ed. 
* Mr Audubon says, that though the greater part of their food consists of 
d Iheir hu-vx, no sooner ore the grapes of Our forests ripe, than they 
•re eaten with the greatest avidity. I have seen this bird hang by Its claws to 
the Tines, in the position so often usumed by the Titmouse, and, reaching 
doi«D, help itself to a bunch of grapes. Persimmons are also sought by ihenii 
as toon as the fruit becomes rjuile mellow, and hngberrtes. — Ed. 
TOL. II. R 
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much resembles the tone of a trumpet, or the high note of a 
clarionet, and can plainly be distinguished at the distilnce of 
more than half a mile ; seeming to be immediately at hand, 
though perhaps more than one hundred yards off. This it 
utters while mounting along the trunk or digging into iL At 
these times it has a stately and novel appearance; and the 
note instantly attracts the notice of a stranger. Along the 
borders of the Savannah river, between Savannah and Augusta, 
I found them very frequently ; but my horse no sooner heard 
their trumpet-like note, than, remembering his former alarm, 
he became almost ungovernable. 

The Ivory-billed Woodpecker is twenty inches long, and 
thirty inches in extent ; the general colour is black, with a 
considerable gloss of green when exposed to a good light ; iris 
of the eye, vivid yellow; nostrils, covered with recumbent 
white hairs ; fore part of the head, black ; rest of the crest, of 
a most splendid red, spotted at the bottom with white, which 
is only seen when the crest is erected, as represented in 
the plate; this long red plumage being ash^coloured at its 
base, above that white, and ending in brilliant red ; a stripe 
of white proceeds from a point, about half an inch below 
each eye, passes down each side of the neck, and along 
the back, wliere they are about an inch apart, nearly to the 
rump ; the first five primaries are wholly black ; on the next 
five the white spreads from the tip, higher and higher, to 
the secondaries, which are wholly white from their coverts 
downward. These markings, when the wings are shut, 
make the bird appear as if his back were white : hence he 
has been called by some of our naturalists the large White- 
backed Woodpecker. The neck is long ; the beak an inch 
broad at the base, of the colour and consistence of ivory, 
prodigiously strong and elegantly fluted. The tail is black, 
tapering from the two exterior feathers, which are three inches 
shorter than the middle ones, and each feather has the singu- 
larity of being greatly concave below ; the wing is lined with 
yellowish white; the legs are about an inch and a quarter 
long, the exterior toe about the same length, the claws exactly 
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semicircular and remarkably powerful, — the whole of a light 
blue or lead colour. The female is about half an inch shorter, 
the bill rather less, and the whole plumage of the head black, 
gloKsed with green ; bi the other parts of the plumage, she 
exactly resembles the male. In the stomachs of three which 
I opened, 1 found large quantities of a species of worm called 
borers, two or three inches long, of a dirty cream colour, with 
a black head ; the stomach was an oblong pouch, not muscular 
like the gizzards of some others. The tongite was worm-sliaped, 
and for half an inch at the tip as hard as horn, flat, pointed, 
of tiie same white colour as the bill, and thickly barbed on 
each side.* 



I 
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This American species is the second in size among hia 
tribe, and may be styled the great northern chief of the 
Woodpeckers, though, in fact, his range extends over the whole 

■ Wilson arems to Imve been in tome uncertslntj regarding tlie nidificstion 
■f ibu species, ind prubably never suw tbe nest. T)je account of Mr Audubon 
wilt GU up wbai IE liere wanting — Ed. 

f A* we remarked in our liist note, Mr Swainion, according to ibe views he 
enlcitain*, bits divided ihe Urge family Pkiaim into five great divisions, sod 
the diffftent forms in these uguin into groups of lesser vaiur,-. Fur [be type 
of one of ibem, lie bas cbosen the Picut pUtattu, under the title of Dryolomui, 
Offering from Pieai, in the cittrior outer toe being shorter th«n [be aaUrinr 
axMfiMl one. enctly the reverse of the proportionB ofPiaa. — Ed. 
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of the United States from the interior of Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico. He is very numerous in the Gennesee country, 
and in all the tracU of high timbered forests, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of our large rivers, where he is noted for 
making a loud and almost incessant caelding before wet 
weather; flying at such times in a restless uneasy manner 
from tree to tree, making the woods echo to his outcry. In 
Pennsylvania and the northern states, he is called the Black 
Woodcock ; in the southern states, the Logcock. Almost 
every old trunk in the forest where he resides bears the marka 
of his chisel. Wherever he perceives a tree beginning to 
decay, he examines it round and round with great skill and 
dexterity, strips off the bark in sheets of five or six feet in 
length, to get at the hidden cause of the disease, and labours 
with a gaiety and activity really surprising, I have seen him 
separate the greatest part of the bark from a large dead pine 
tree, for twenty or thirty feet, in less than a quarter of an 
hour. Whether engaged in flying from tree to tree, in digging, 
climbing, or barking, he seems perpetually in a hurry. He 
is extremely hard to kill, clinging close to the tree even after 
he has received bis mortal wound; nor yielding iip his hold 
but with his expiring breath. If slightly wounded in the wing, 
and dropt while flying, he instantly makes for the nearest 
tree, and strikes with great bitterness at the hand stretched 
out to seize him ; and can rarely be reconciled to conflnement. 
He U sometimes observed among the hills of Indian corn, and 
it is said by some that he frequently feeds on it. Complaints 
of this kind are, however, not general ; many farmers doubt- 
ing the fact, and conceiving that at these times he is in search 
of insects which lie concealed in the husk. I will not be 
positive that they never occasionally taste maize ; yet I have 
opened and examined great numbers of these birds, killed in 
various parts of the United States, from Lake Ontario to the 
Atatamaha river, but never found a grain of Indian corn in 
their stomachs. 

TTie Pileated Woodpecker is not migratory, hut braves the 
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extremes of both the arctic and torrid regions, NeilLer is he 
j^g^rioits, for it is rare to see more timn one or two, or at 
the most tliree, in company. Formerly they were numerous 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia ; but gradually, as the 
old timber fell, and the country became belter cleared, they 
retreated to the forest. At present few of those birds are to 
I be found within ten or fifteen miles of the citj'. 

r nest b built, or rather the eggs are deposited, in the 
l-liole of a tree, dug out by themselves, no other materials 
I being used but tlie soft chips of rotten wood. The female 
T lays six lar^e e^gs of a snowy whiteness ; and, it is said, they 
I generally raise two broods in tlie same season. 

This species is eighteen inches long, and twenty-eight in 

extent ; the general colour is a dusky brownish black ; the 

I bead is ornamented with a conical cap of bright scarlet ; two 

' Marlet mustaches proceed from the lower mandible ; the chin 

' Is white ; the nostrils are covered with brownish white hair-like 

' feathers, and this stripe of white passes from thence down the 

side of the neck to the sides, spreading under the wings ; the 

upper half of the wings are white, but concealed by the black 

coverts ; the lower extremities of the wings are black, so that 

V ^e white on the wing is not seen but when the bird is flying, 

t which time it is very prominent ; the tail is tapering, the 

withers being very coniex above, and strong ; the legs are of 

1 leaden gray colour, very short, scarcely half an inch ; the 

Itoes very long ; claws, strong and semicircular, and of a pale 

l^lue; the bill is fluted, sharply ridged, very broad at the 

rbase, bluish black above, below and at the point bluish 

wliite ; the eye is of a bright golden colour, the pupil black ; 

»tlie tongue, like those of its tribe, is worm-shaped, except 

^ear the tip, where for one-eighth of an inch it is horny, 

lotnted, and beset with barbs. 

The female has the forehead and nearly to the crown, of a 

light brown colour, and the mustaches are dusky, instead of 

red. In both a tine line of white separates the red crest from 

tbe dusky line that passes over the eye. 
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RED-WINGED STARLING STURNUS PREDATORIUS. 

Plats XXX. Fig. 1. Male. Fig. 2. Female. 

JSartramt 291. — Orioliis phoeniceiu, Zinn, SjfMi. 161. — Red-winged Oriole, Arct. 
ZooL 255, No. 140. — Le Tnrapiole 4 aides roagei, Biiu, ii. 97. — Le comnundeur, 
Buff. iii. 214, PL eiU. 402.— Zath. i. 428. — Acolchkhi, Femand, Nov. HUp. 
p. 14 — Peale*s Museum, No. 1466, 1467. 

AGLAIUS PH(ENJCEUS. — VizihL(n.* 

Aglaius phoniioeiM, Vieitl. OaH. de$ OU. — Ncrtk. ZooL ii. p. 280 Ictenu 

phoeniceiu, Bonap, Synop. p. 52. — The Red-Wiagcd Starling, or Manh Blackbird, 
Aud. pi. 67. male in different tUtea, female and yooog; Ortu Biog. i. p. 348. 

This notorious and celebrated com thief, the long reputed 
plunderer and pest of our honest and laborious &nners, now 
presents himself before us, with his copartner in iniquity, 

* This bird> I believe, will rank under the Icteri of Brisson, but seems first 
mentioned by Daudin under that title. Like the others of this intricate 
family, it has been described under a multitude of names ; but the above seems 
the preferable one to be adopted. Wilson also changed the specific name to 
iVedaton'iu, taken from its plundering habits, whereas, without doubt, he should 
have retained its original designation. North America possesses another 
beautiful species, figured in the continuation of the Ornithology by Bonaparte. 

Wilson is somewhat puzzled in what genus to place this bird, and is only 
reconciled to join it with our common Starling, which it much resembles in its 
congregated flights. In this country, we cannot expect to see a flight of such 
numbers as Wilson mentions ; still they are sometimes very numerous, and 
one might almost conceive the appearance of the one, from their recollections 
of the other. In the low meadows of Holland, again, some relative proportion 
may be found. I have seen an extent of flat surface, as far as the eye could 
reach around, covered with flocks of Starlings, associated with Lapwings and 
Golden Plovere; and the flocks that rose on the approach of night, wen 
sometimes immense. In the islands of Sardinia, and those adjacent, and 
where they may be augmented by the presence of another species, the SL 
wucolor of Temminck, I am told that the assemblage of birds is innumerable 
in the lower valleys, and among the lakes and rccdy marshes which 
cover so much of the lower parts of these countries. In their evolutions 
before retiring to rest among reeds or bushes, the two birds also resemble 
each other. That of Europe is thus described by an observing naturalist : 
I— *< There is something singularly curious and mysterious in the conduct of 
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to receive the character due for their very active and distin- 
guished services. In investigating the nature of these, I shall 
endeavour to render strict historical justice to this noted pair; 
adhering to the honest injunctions of the poet, 

Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice. 

Let the reader divest himself equally of prejudice, and we shall 
be at no loss to ascertain accurately their true character. 

The Red-winged Starlings, though generally migratory in 
the states north of Maryland, are found during winter in 
immense flocks, sometimes associated with the Purple Grakles, 
and often by themselves, along the whole lower parts of 
Virginia, both Carolinas, Georgia, and Louisiana, particularly 
near the sea coast, and in the vicinity of large rice and com 
fields. In the months of January and February, while passing 
through the former of these countries, I was frequently enter- 
tained with the aerial evolutions of these great bodies of 
Starlings. Sometimes they appeared driving about like an 
enormous black cloud carried before the wind, varying its 
shape every moment; sometimes suddenly rising from the 
fields around me with a noise like thunder ; while the glitter- 
ing of innumerable wings of the brightest vermilion amid the 
black cloud they formed, produced on these occasions a very 
striking and splendid effect. Then, descending like a torrent, 
and covering the branches of some detached grove, or clump 
of trees, the whole congregated multitude commenced one 
general concert or chorus, that I have plainly distinguished at 
the distance of more than two miles ; and, when listened to at 



these birds, previous to their nightly retirement, by the variety and intricacy 
of the evolutions they execute at that time. They will form themselves, 
perhaps, into a triangle, then shoot into a long, pear-shaped figure, expand like 
a sheet, wheel into a ball, as Pliny observes, each individual striving to 
get into the centre, &c. with a promptitude more like parade movements, than 
the actions of birds.*' I have known them watched for, when coming to roost, 
and shot in considerable numbers. Their wings afford favourite feather for 
fitben. — Ed. 
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the intermediate space of about a quarter of a mile, with a 
slight breeze of wind to swell and soften the flow of its 
cadences, was to me grand, and even sublime. The whole 
season of winter, that, with most birds, is past in struggling 
to sustain life in silent melancholy, is, with the Red-wings, one 
continued carnival. The profuse gleanings of the old rice, 
corn, and buckwheat fields, supply them with abundant food, 
at once ready and nutritious ; and the intermediate time is 
spent either in aerial manoeuvres, or in grand vocal perform- 
ances, as if solicitous to supply the absence of all the tuneful 
summer tribes, and to cheer the dejected face of nature with 
their whole combined powers of harmony. 

About the 20th of March, or earlier, if the season be open, 
they begin to enter Pennsylvania in numerous, though small 
parties. These migrating flocks are usually observed from 
daybreak to eight or nine in the morning, passing to the north, 
chattering to each other as they fly along ; and, in spite of all 
our antipathy, their well known notes and appearance, after 
the long and dreary solitude of winter, inspire cheerful and 
pleasing ideas of returning spring, warmth, and verdure. 
Selecting their old haunts, every meadow is soon enlivened 
by their presence. They continue in small parties to frequent 
the low borders of creeks, swamps, and ponds, till about the 
middle of April, when they separate in pairs to breed ; and, 
about the last week in April, or first in May, begin to con- 
struct their nest. The place chosen for this is generally 
within the precincts of a marsh or swamp, meadow, or other 
like watery situation, — the spot, usually a thicket of alder 
bushes, at the height of six or seven feet from the ground ; 
sometimes in a detached bush, in a meadow of high grass ; 
often in a tussock of rushes, or coarse rank grass ; and not 
unfrequently on the ground : in all of which situations I have 
repeatedly found them. When in a bush, they are generally 
composed outwardly of wet rushes, picked from the swamp, 
and long tough grass in large quantity, and well lined with 
very fine bent. The rushes, forming the exterior, are 
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^nerally extended to several of tbe adjoining twigs, round 
trhicli they are repeatedly and securely twisted ; a precaution 
absolutely necessary for its preservation, on account of the 
flexible nature of the bushes in which it is placed. The same 
caution is observed wlieii a tussock is cliosen, by fastening the 
tops blether, and intertwining tlic materials of which the 
neat is formed with the stalks of rushes around. When placed 
on the ground, less care and fewer materiab being necessary, 
llie nest is mucli simpler and slighter tlian before. The 
female lays five eggs, of a lery pale ight blue, marked with 
fiunt tinges of light purple, and long straggling lines and 
dashes of black. It is not uncommon to tind several nests in 
, the same thicket, within a few feet of each other. 

During the lime the female is sitting, and still more parti- 
larly after the young are hatched, the male, like most other 
^luTda that build in low situations, exhibits the most violent 
nptoms of apprehension and alarm on the approach of any 
lersoD to its near neighbourhood. Like the Lapwing of 
^rope, he flies to meet the intruder, hovers at a short height 
irer^iead, uttering loud notes of distress; and, while in this 
DtuaUoii, displays to great advantage the rich glowing scarlet 
^of Etis wings, heightened by the jetty black of his general 
plunu)^. As tlie danger increases, his cries become more 
■krill and incessant, and his motions rapid and restless; the 
■•4rbc^ meadow is aljrmcd, and a collected crowd of his fellows 
irer around, and mingle their notes of alarm and agitation 
rith his. When the young are taken away, or destroyed, he 
continues for several days near the place, restless and dejected, 
and generally recommences building soon after, in the same 
meadmr. Towards the beginning or middle of August, the 
yoDlig birds begin to fly in flocks, and at that age nearly 
resemble the female, with the exception of some reddish or 
orange, that marks tbe shoulders of the males, and which 
increases in space and brilliancy as winter approaches. It has 
been frequently remarked, that, at this time, the young birds 
diiefly aamciate by Uiemselves, there being sometimes not 
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more than two or three old males observed in a flock of many 
thousands. These, from the superior blackuesa and rich red 
of their phimag'e, are very conspicuous. 

Before the beginning of September, these flocks have 
become numerous and formidable ; and the young ears< of 
maize, or Indian corn, being then in their soft, succulent, 
milky state, present a temptntion that cannot be resisted. 
Reinforced by numerous and daily Socks from all parts of the 
interior, they pour down on the low countries in prodigious 
multitudes. Here they are seen, like vast clouds, wheeling 
and driving over the meadows and devoted corn fields, 
darkening the lur with their numbers. Then commences the 
work of destruction on the corn, the Iiusks of which, though 
composed of numerous envelopments of closely wrapt leaves, 
are soon completely or partially torn off; while from all 
quarters myriads continue to pour down Hke a tempest, 
blackening half an acre at a time; and, if not disturbed, 
repeat their depredations, til! little remains but the cob and 
the shrivelled skins of the grain; wliat little is left of the 
tender ear, being exposed to the raijis and weather, is gene- 
rally much injured. All the attacks and havock made at this 
time among them with the gun, and by the Hawks, — several 
species of which are their constant attendants, — has little 
effect on the remainder. When the Hawks make a sweep 
among them, they suddenly open on all sides, but rarely in 
time to disappoint them of their ^-ictims ; and, though 
repeatedly fired at, with mortal cflect, tliey only remove from 
one field to an adjoining one, or to another quarter of the 
same enclosure. From dawn to nearly sunset, this open and 
daring devastation is carried on, under the eye of the pro- 
prietor ; and a farmer, who has any considerable extent of 
corn, would require half-a-dozen men at least, with guns, to 
guard it ; and even then, all llieir vigilance and activity would 
not prevent a good tithe of it from becoming the prey of the 
Blackbirds. The Indians, who usually plant their com in 
one general field, keep the whole young boys of the village 
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ftll day patrolling; round and among it; and each being 
furnished with bow and arrows, witli which they are very 
expert, they generally contrive to destroy great nambers of 
Aem. 

It must, however, be observed, that this scene of pillage is 
|irincipa11y carried on in the low countries, not far from the 
•ea coast, or near the extensive Qatu that border our lai^e 
rivers; and is also chiefly confined to the months of August 
and September. After this period, the corn liaviiig acquired 
its hard shelly coat, and the seeds of the reeds or wild oats, 
with a profusion of other plants, that abound along the river 
diores, being now ripe, iind in great abundance, they present 
a new and more extensive fiehl for tliese marauding multitudes. 
Tie reeds also supply them with convenient roosting places, 
being often in almost unapproachable morasses; and thither 
Aey repair every evening, from all quarters of the country. In 
■one places, however, when the reeds become dry, advantage 
\m taken of this circumstance, to destroy these birds, by a 
party secretly approaching the place, under cover of a dark 
night, setting lire to the reeds in several places at once, which 
being soon enveloped in one general flame, the uproar among 
the Bbckbirds becomes universal; and, by the light of the 
lOooflagration, they are shot down in vast numbers, while 

ivering and screaming over the place. Sometimes straw ia 
for the same purpose, being previously strewed near the 

■ds and alder hushes, where they are known to roost, whicli 

■ing instantly set on fire, the consternation and havoc is 
prodigious; and the party return by day to pick up the 
slaughtered game. About the first of November, they begin 
to move off ton'ards the south ; though, near the sea coast, in 
tiie states of New Jersey and Delaware, they continue long 
that period. 

Sach are the general manners and character of the Red- 
iged Starling; hut there remain some facts to he men- 
tioned, no less authentic, and well deserving the consideration 
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of its enemies, more especially of those whose detestation of 
this species would stop at nothing short of total extirpation. 

It has been already stated, that they arrive in Pennsylvania 
late in March. Their general food at this season, as well as 
during the early part of summer, (for the Crows and Purple 
Grakles are the principal pests in planting time,) consists of 
grub-worms, caterpillars, and various other larvae, the silent, 
but deadly enemies of all vegetation, and whose secret and 
insidious attacks are more to be dreaded by the husbandman 
than the combined forces of the whole feathered tribes together. 
For these vermin, the Starlings search with great diligence ; 
in the ground, at the roots of plants, in orchards, and meadows, 
as well as among buds, leaves, and blossoms ; and, from their 
known voracity, the multitudes of these insects which they 
destroy must be immense. Let me illustrate this by a short 
computation : If we suppose each bird, on an average, to 
devour fifty of these larvae in a day, (a very moderate allowance,) 
a single pair, in four months, the usual time such food is sought 
after, will consume upwards of twelve thousand. It is believed, 
that not less than a million pair of these birds are distributed 
over the whole extent of the United States in summer ; whose 
food, being nearly the same, would swell the amount of vermin 
destroyed to twelve thousand millions. But the number of 
young birds may be fairly estimated at double that of their 
parents ; and, as these are constantly fed on larvae for at least 
three weeks, making only the sam6 allowance for them as for 
the old ones, their share would amount to four thousand two 
hundred millions ; making a grand total of sixteen thousand two 
hundred millions of noxious insects destroyed in the space of 
four months by this single species ! The combined ravages 
of such a hideous host of vermin would be sufficient to spread 
famine and desolation over a wide extent of the richest and 
best cultivated country on earth. All this, it may be said, is 
mere supposition. It is, however, supposition founded on 
known and acknowledged facts. I have never dissected any 
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k-of tliese birds in spring witLout receiving the most striking 

muad satisfactory proofs of those facts ; and though, in a matter 

^of this kind, it is inipos.sible to ascertain precisely the amount 

F-rf the benefits derived by agricuiture from this, and many 

Other species of our birds, yet, in the present case, I cannot 

resist the belief, tliat the services of tliis species, in spring, are 

&T more important and beueficial than the value of all tliat 

LporliDn of corn which a careful and active farmer permits 

IbimselF to lose by it. 

The great range of country frequented by this bird extends 
!t>m Mexico, on the south, to Labrador. Our late enter- 
rising travellers across the continent to the Pacific Ocean, 
Kervetl it numerous in several of the valleys at a great 
■stance up the Missouri. When taken alive, or reared from 
3 nest, it soon becomes familiar, sings frequently, bristling 
■^Vut its feathers, something in the manner of the Cow Bunting, 
These notes, though not remarkably various, are very peculiar- 
The most common one resembles the syllables conk-quer-ree ; 
oUiers, tlie shrill sounds produced bv filing a saw : some are 
more guttural ; and others remarkably clear. The usual note 
of both male and female is a single chuck. Instances have 
been produced where tliey have been taught to articulate 
several words distinctly ; and, contrary to what is observed of 
many birds, tlie male loses little of the brilliancy of his plumage 
^by confinement. 

A Tery remarkable trait of this bird Is, the great difference 
if nxe between the male and female ; the former being nearly 
inches longer than the latter, and of proportionate 
nitude. They are known by various names in the different 
lairs of the Union ; such as the Stvamp Bldchbird, Marsh 
bird. Red-winged Blackbird, Corn or Maize Thief, 
tariiaff, &c. Many of them have been carried from this to 
ifferent parts of Europe ; and Edwards relates, that one of 
diem, which had, no doubt, escaped from a cage, was shot in the 
neighbourhood of London ; and, on being opened, its stomach 
WW found to he filled with grub-worms, caterpillars, and 
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beetles ; which Buffon seems to wonder at, as, *' in their own 
couDtry," he observes, " they feed exclusively on grain and 
maize." 

Hitherto thi§ species has been generally classed by naturalists 
with the Orioles. By a careful comparison, however, of its 
bill with those of that tribe, the similarity is by no means 
suiliuieiit to justify this arrangement; and its maimers are 
altogether different. I can find no genus to which it makes 
so near an approach, both in the structure of tlie bill and Id 
food, flight, and manners, as those of the Stare ; with which, 
following my judicious friend Mr Bartram, I have accordingly 
placed it. To tlie European, the perusal of tlie foregoing 
pages will be sufficient to satisfy liim of their similarity of 
manners. For the satisfaction of those who are unacquainted 
with tlie common Starling of Europe, 1 shall select a few 
sketches of its character, from tlie latest and most accurate 
publication I have seen from tliat quarter.* Speaking of the 
Stare, or Starling, this writer observes, " In the winter season, 
these birds fly in vast flocks, and may he known at a great 
distance by their whirling mode uf flight, which Buffon 
compares to a sort of vortex, in which the collective body 
performs an uniform circular revolution, and, at the same 
time, continues to make a progressive advance. The evening 
is the time when the Stares assemble in the greatest numbers, 
and betake themselves to the fens and marshes, where they 
roost among the reeds : they chatter much in the evening and 
morning, both when they assemble and disperse. So attached 
are they to society, that tliey not only join those of their own 
species, but also birds of a di&'crcnt kind ; and arc frequently 
seen in company with Red-wings, (a species of Thrush,) 
Fieldfares, and even with Crows, Jackdaws, and Pigeons. 
Their principal food consists of worms, snails, and caterpillars ; 
they likewise eat various kinds of grain, seeds, and berries." 
He adds, that, " in a confined state, they are very docile, and 

• Bewics^s Briluh Birds, part i. p. 1 19. Newcastle. 1600. 
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may easily be taught to repeat sliort phrases, or wliiatle limes 
with g^eat exactness." 

The Red-winged Starling (fig. 1.) is nine inches lon^, and 
fourteen inches in extent ; the general colour is a glossy black, 
with the exception of the whole lesser wing-coverts, the first, 
or lower row of which is of a reddish cream colour, the rest a 
rich and splendid scarlet ; legs and bill, glossy brownish black ; 
irides. hazel ; bill, cylindrical above, compressed at the sides, 
sinight, ninning considerably up the forehead, where it is 
proininent, rounding and Buttish towards the tip, though 
abarp-pointed ; tongue, nearly as long as the bill, tapering and 
lacerated at the end ; tail, rounded, the two middle feathers 
aLw> somewhat shorter than those immediately adjoining. 
L The female (fig, 2.) is seven inches and a quarter in length, 
I«D<1 twelve inches in extent; chin, a pale reddish cnom ; from 
» Ifae nostril over the eye, and from the lower mandible, run 
two stripes of the same, speckled with black ; from the posterior 
angle of the eye backwards, a streak of brownish black covers 
dte suriculars ; throat, and whole lower parts, thickly streaked 
irith black and white, the latter incliuiiig to cream on the 
brvasi ; whole plumage above, black, each feather bordered 
with pale brown, white, or bay, giving the bird a very mottled 
•mwanuice; lesser coverts, the same ; bill and legs as in the 



The young birds at first greatly resemble the female ; but 

e tlie plumage more broadly skirted with brown. The red 

irly shews itself on the lesser wing-coverts of the males, at 

t pale, inclining to orange, and partially disposed. The 

vwn continues to skirt the black plumage for a year or two, 

> that it is rare to find an old male altogether destitute of 

wme remains of it; hut the red is generally complete in 

■ breadth and brilliancy by the succeeding spring. The females 

e entirely destitute of that ornament. 

The flesh of these birds is but little esteemed, being, in 

I general, black, dry, and tough. Strings of them are, however, 

^itiently seen exposed for sale in our markets. 
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BLACK-POLL WARBLER. — SYLVIA STRIATA. 

Plate XXX. Fig. 8. 

Lath, ii. 460. — Arct, Zool. 401 Turtony 600 Peale't Mtueum, No. 7054. 

S YL VICOLA STRIA TA. «— S wainson. 
Sylvia striata, Bonap, Synop, p. 81. — Sylvicola striata, North. Zool, ii. p. 218. 

This species has considerable affinity to the Flycatchers in 
its habits. It is chiefly confined to the woods, and even there, 
to the tops of the tallest trees, where it is descried skipping 
from branch to branch, in pursuit of winged insects. Its note 
is a single screep, scarcely audible from below. It arrives 
in Pennsylvania about the 20th of April, and is first seen on 
the tops of the highest maples, darting about among the 
blossoms. As the woods thicken with leaves, it may be found 
pretty generally, being none of the least numerous of our 
summer birds. It is, however, most partial to woods in the 
immediate neighbourhood of creeks, swamps, or morasses, 
probably from the greater number of its favourite insects 
frequenting such places. It is also pretty generally diffused 
over the United States, having myself met with it in most 
quarters of the Union ; though its nest has hitherto defied all 
my researches. 

This bird may be considered as occupying an intermediate 
station between the Flycatchers and the Warblers, having 
the manners of the former, and the bill, partially, of the 
latter. The nice gradations by which nature passes from one 
species to another, even in this department of the great chain 
of beings, will for ever baffle all the artificial rules and systems 
of man. And this truth every fresh discovery must impress 
more forcibly on the mind of tbe observing naturalist. These 
birds leave us early in September. 

The Black-poll Warbler is five and a half inches long, and 

* This is an aberrant St/lvicolat approaching Setophaga in the form and 
bristling of the bill, and aldo in the manners of the Flycatchers.— Ed. 

2 
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ei)$ht ami a half in exU-ut ; crown and Iiind lieail, black ; 
checks, pure while ; from eacli lower niandible runs a streak 
of amall black spots, those on the side, larger ; tlie rest of the 
lower parts, white ; primaries, black, edged with yellow ; rest 
of tlie wiDg, black, edged with ash ; the first and second row of 
coverts, broadly tipt with white ; back, ash, tinged with yellow 
odire, and strciiked laterally with black ; tail, black, ed^d 
widi a&h, the three exterior feathers marked on the inner webs 
trilb white ; bill, black above, whitish below, furnished with 
bristles at the base ; iris, liazel ; leg;s and feet, reddish yellow. 
The female differs very little in plumage from the male, 
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Tiiis bird corresponds so exactly in size, figure, luid colour 
■ tf plunuj^, with that of Europe of the same name, as to pldce 
i«ir identity beyond a doubt. They inhabit, during summer, 
li^e most northern pans of Canada, and still more remote 
lortliern countries, from whiiice they migrate at the coinmence- 
lent of winter. They appear in the Gennesee country witli 
the first deep snow. luid on that account are usually called by 
Iflie title of Snow Birds. As the female is destitute of the 
pciiinson on the breast and forehead, and the young birds do 
' not ^^ceive that oniameiit till the succeeding spring, such a 
Mnall proportion of the individuab that form these flocks are 
marked Witli red, as to induce a general belief among the 

PkabitantA of those parts that they are two difFerent kinds 
ociated together. Flocks of these birds have been occa- 
nally seen in severe winters in the neighbourhood of 
I'uL. II. i: 
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Philadelphia. They seem particularly fond of the seeds of 
the common alder, and hang, head downwards, while feeding, 
in the manner of the Yellow Bird. They seem extremely 
unsuspicious at such times, and will allow a very near approach 
without betraying any symptoms of alarm. 

The specimen represented in the plate was shot, with 
several others of both sexes, in Seneca county, between the 
Seneca and Cayuga lakes. Some individuals were occasionally 
heard to chant a few interrupted notes, but no satisfactory 
account can be given of their powers of song. 

This species extends throughout the whole northern parts 
of Europe, is likewise found in the remote wilds of Russia, 
was seen by Steller in Kamtschatka, and probably inhabits 
corresponding climates round the whole habitable parts of the 
northern hemisphere. In the Highlands of Scotland they are 
common, building often on the tops of the heath, sometimes 
in a low furze bush, like the common Linnet, and sometimes 
on the ground. The nest is formed of light stalks of dried 
grass, intermixed with tufts of wool, and warmly lined with 
featliers. The eggs are usually four, white, sprinkled with 
specks of reddish.* 

* I haye not been able to procure American specimens of this bird, but 
comparing the description of Wilson and of Ord, there seems little doubt of their 
identity. Wilson is certainly confounding the Mountain Linnet (Z. motUiuMf) 
when he says, ** In the Highlands of Scotland they are common, building 
often on the tops of the heath, sometimes in a low furze bush, like the common 
Linnet, and sometimes on the ground.** This is exactly the habit of the 
Mountain Linnet, and Mr Ord is wrong in saying the young possess the 
crimson head ; I have many in my possession without it, and have shot them 
at all seasons ; they receive that mark at the commencement of the first 
breeding season, when the adult birds also receive an addition of plumage and 
lustre. They seem very fond of the beech, as well as of the birch and alder, 
and appear to find insects in the husks of the old mast, which they are con- 
stantly picking and looking into. I have found their nests also pretty frequently 
in a young fir plantation : it was in a low situation, but they were invariably 
lined with the wool of willow catkins. I shall here add Mr Selby's correct 
description of the manners of this species, which are in every way confirmed 
by my own observations. " It is only known in the southern parts of Britain as a 
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[Mr Oril Im3 addpd to the description of Wilson bb 
follows : — " Contrary to the usual ])ractice of Mr Wilson, he 
omitted to furnish a parlicular <lGScription of thi^ species. 
But tliis supplementary notice would not have been con- 
sidered necessary, if our author had not fallen into a mistake 
respecting the markings of the female and the young male ; 

winter viiiitiuit, iind 13 at ibsc jieriud grcgBriou!!, and frequently taken in cum- 
fwif with llie other ijiecjen by tbc bird-calcbcrs, by ubom it i« called the Stone 
Redpoll. In the nortbern crountics o{ England, and in SiKttlsnd, and iti 
Mm, il i> rcsideiil through the year. It retire, during tbe eummer, to tbe 
■bderwood that covera tbe bases of many of our mountains and hills, and that 
nften fringei the batiks of cheir precipitous streams, in which sequestered 
breeds. Tbe neat is built in a bush or low tree, (such as willow, 
, or bazel,) of inoss and tbe stalks of dry grass, intermixed with doiru 
the catkin of the H-illow, whicb also forms the lining, and renders it a 
;ularly soft and warm receptacle for the i^gs and young. From tbil 
beinjl a conetant roateriul of (he nest, il fiiUows, thai the young are 
late in the leuson, and nre seldom able to fly before the end of Jun^ 
orilie beginmng of Julf. The eggs are four or five in number j their culou^ I 
pale bliush green, spotted with orBiigc brown, principally towards (be lurgec | 
«fld. In winter, the Lesser Redpoll descends to the lower grounds, in coiisido- 
■afak AaAt, frequenting woods and pUnlntions, more especially such as abound 
ill bhvb or alder trees, tbe catkins of wbich yield it a plentiful supply of food. 
Wbm feeding, its motion alTords both interest and amusement ; since, in ordet 
U 111T1 the catkins, which generally grow near the extremities of tbe smai 
branebet, it is obliged, like the Titmouse, to hang \rith its back downwards, 1 
■id anuine a rariety of constrained attitudes, and, when thus engaged, it is so 
htMit upon its work, as frequently to allow itself to be taken by a long stid 
lM"«n"l with bird-lime, in whicb way I have occasionally captured it when ia 
'«ant of specimens for examination. ]l also eats the buds of trees, and (wheq 
1b flocks) proves in (his ivay seriouely injurious to young plantations. lU 
call note is Tery frequently rejiCBted when on wing, and by this it may be 
dways distiti^iKbed from the other species. The notes it produces during the 
pairiBc seaioa, although few, and not delivered in conUnuous song, are sweet 
Mtd pleanog." 

•■ This bird is widely dilTused tbrougb all the northern parts of Europe; 

I^Mlnla Northern Asia as far as Siberia and Kamtschatka ; and is also 

rilutidwll in North America." 

Tbe authors of the Norlhem Zoology describe another bird sllied to tbe 

r Lbawtc, of which one indindual only was obtuned in the last notthem cKpe- 

I ttHiia. It is baid to lie [lew. and is described as Lmaria (Ltocoilktt) Ttprocolit,, 

I Sir. Grcj-CTOwned I.innct. It is an ahenant form of Liiaria, which Mr 

I Swainson pruposi:* (o designnle under the above sub.^eneric title Eo. 
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the former of which he describes as ^ destitute of the crimson 
on the forehead,' and the latter ^ not receiving that ornament 
till the succeeding spring/ When Mr Wilson procured his 
specimens, it was in the autumn, previously to their receiving 
their perfect winter dress ; and he was never afterwards aware 
of his error, owing to the circumstance of these birds seldom 
appearing in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. Con- 
siderable flocks of them, however, have visited us this winter 
(1813-14;) and we have been enabled to procure several fine 
specimens of both sexes, from the most perfect of which we 
have taken the following description. We will add, that 
having had the good fortune to observe a flock, consisting of 
nearly an hundred, within a few feet of them, as they were 
busily engaged in picking the seeds of the wild orache,* we 
can, with confidence, assert, that they all had the fed patch 
on the crown ; but there were very few which had the red 
rump and breast : the young males, it is probable, are not 
thus marked until the spring, and the females are destitute of 
that ornament altogether. 

" The Lesser Redpoll is five inches and a quarter in length, 
and eight inches and a half in breadth ; the bill is pale yellow, 
ridged above and below with dark horn colour, the upper 
mandible projecting somewhat over the lower at the tip ; irides, 
dark hazel ; the nostrils are covered with recumbent, hair-like 
feathers, of drab colour; a line of brown extends from the 
eyes, and encircles the base of the bill, forming, in some 
specimens, a patch below the chin ; the crown is ornamented 
with a pretty large spot of deep shining crimson ; the throat, 
breast, and rump, stained with the same, but of a more delicate 
red ; the belly is of a very pale ash, or dull white ; the sides 
are streaked with dusky ; the whole upper parts are brown or 
dusky ; the plumage, edged with yellowish white and pale ash, 
the latter most predominant near the rump ; wings and tail, 
dusky; the latter is forked, and consists of twelve feathers 
edged with white; the primaries are very slightly tipt and 
edged with white, the secondaries more so ; the greater and 

* Airipler hagtata, Linn. 
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lesser coverts are also tipt with white, forming the bars across 
the wings ; thighs, cinereous ; legs and feet, black ; hind claw, 
considerably hooked, and longer than the rest The female is 
bright in her plumage above ; and her under parts incline 
to an ash colour ; the spot on her crown is of a golden 
crimson, or reddish saffron colour. One male specimen was 
wmsiderably larger than the rest ; it measured five inches and 
three quarters in length, and nine inches and a quarter in 
extent; the breast and rump were tawny; its claws were 
uncommonly long, the hind one measured nearly three- eighths 
of an inch ; and the spot on the crown was of a darker hue 
than that of the rest. 

'* The call of this bird exactly resembles that of the FringiUa 
trigtis^ or common Yellow Bird of Pennsylvania. The Red- 
polls linger in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia until about 
the middle of April ; but whither they retire for the business 
of incubation, we cannot determine. In common with almost 
all our Finches, the Redpolls become very fat, and are then 
accounted delicious eating. During the last winter, many 
hundreds of them were exposed to sale in the Philadelphia 
market, and were readily purchased by those epicures, whose 
love of variety permits no delicacy to escape them."] 

AMERICAN CROSSBILL. — CURVIROSTRA AMERICANA. 
Plate XXXL Fig. L male; Fig. 2. female. 

PeaU't Muievm, No. 5640. 

LOXIA CUR riROSTRA f — Bonapaetb. % 

Loxia curvirostra, JBonap, Sjpiop, p. 117. 

On first glancing at the bill of this extraordinary bird, one 
18 apt to pronounce it deformed and monstrous ; but on atten- 
tively observing the use to which it is applied by the owner^ 

* Brisflon first limited the Crossbills to a genus, and proposed for them the 
title LoxiOf which has been adopted by most ornithologists. Crucirostra 
and CMTviroitrat have also been formed for it from the shape of the bill ; but 
ought to be rejected, from the priority of the former. They are a very limited 
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and the dexterity with which he detaches the seeds of the pine 
tree from the cone, and from the husks that enclose them, we 
are obliged to confess, on this, as on many other occasions, 

group, being composed of at most four species, provided that of America 
be proved distinct, or one differing from those of Europe be found in 
the former continent. Their distribution appears to extend pretty generally 
over the north of Europe, decreasing in numbers to the south, and over North 
America. In form, all the members are similar. They are endowed with 
considerable power of flight ; are of a thick, stout make, and in addition to 
the curiously formed bill, possess scansorial habits, using their bills and feet 
to disengage the seeds from the fir cones, when in confinement, holding their 
food like a Parrot in the latter member, and by the same means climbing 
about the wires of the cage. 

Regarding the identity of our author's species with that of this country, I 
am uncertain, not having a specimen of the bird from America. Wilson 
thinks it distinct, and I have been told the same thing by Audubon. On the 
other hand, we have the authority of Bonaparte, who thus writes in his 
ObiervationM on WUsatCs NovMndature : — << I think Wilson was in error when 
he considered this bird a new species, and stated that it differs considerably 
from the European. He probably compared it with the Z. pytiopnttaau, 
and not with the curvirostra, with which latter it is identical. Wilson's new 
names must therefore be rejected, and the name of Loxia curvirostra must be 
restored to this bird.'* Our author was also incorrect in remarking, that '* the 
young males, as is usual with most other birds, very much resemble the 
female.'* The fact is, that the young of all the Crossbills, as well as that of 
Pyrrhula enudeator, contrary to the habit of the generality of birds, lose their 
red colour as they advance in age, instead of gaining an additional brilliancy of 
plumage. The figure which our author gives as that of an adult male, 
represents a young bird of about one year, and his supposed female is a 
remarkably fine adult male. 

The species of this group, then, are, — Z. pytiopsUtacus, or Parrot-billed 
Crossbill of Europe, and which Bonaparte also hints the possibility of finding 
in America, a circumstance I should think very likely, — the Z. lettcoptera, 
and the Z. cttrvirostra ; but I fear we must remain uncertain whether the last 
constitutes one or two, until the examination of numerous specimens from 
both countries decide the point. The haunts of our common species in 
Burope are the immense northern pine forests, where their chief food is 
the seeds of the fir cones ; from thence, after breeding, they appear to migrate 
to various parts southward, in comparatively small flocks, at uncertain intervals. 
This is the case with those which visit Britain. They must hatch very early, 
arriving in this country by the middle of June ; the females at that time bear 
all the marks of incubation, but have never yet been authentically proved to breed 
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wherv we liave judged too hastily of the operationa of Nature, 
that no other conformation could have been so excellently 
adapted to tlie purpose: and that its deviation from the 
common form, insteail of iieiiig a defect or monstrosity, as tiie 
celebrated French naturalist insinuates, is a striking proof of 
the wisdom and kind superintending^ care of the great Creator. 
This upecies is a regular inhabitant of almost all our 
pine forests situated north of 40", from tlie beginning of | 
September to the middle of April, It is not improbable that, , 
•oraeof Oiem remain during fiummcr within the territory of the 
United States to breed. Their numbers must, however, he 

ialbucauiur}^,usupp<nnib; Mr Ktmp, from tliebarcnrosof ibebraut. Tlicjr 
\, M (Lr Hiiiieieaat>n, to [beorchardE, where thi>y do caniideraMf ( 
ting llie Rpjiles fur ibe pijis, tliiis leuving the fruit iis(Je5i,uid incapable 
)cr proivlh i and, hi ibe laine time, giring ua a good insianee of tbt 
if their bills. Some old writcre aocuse them ofviiiling Worcester and 
in (treat flock «, for tbe sake of the seeds of the apple. Repeati-d 
n on thii account pcrhapt IcBBened their numbers, and their depreda- 
•c preient day are unnoticed or unknown ; " their visitations, at leaat, 
■ fmguent; for a biter writer in Loadan't Magaiine observes, that, in 
menrement of 1822, (the mme season of tbeir great 
t mentioned bj Mr Selby.) a Urge flock of Crosibillti frequented 
a at Colboridge, near Worcester, where they used to (TEit the 
fe^prvtl; regubirly twice a-day, delighting chiefly on (he Weymouth 
ig, ibey teem in this country, us well as with uiir aulhcff, 
larkohly lame, or so much eiigro&ied with their food, as to be 
1 of danger. Montague relates, that a birdculcher at Bath had 
n n hundred pairs in the month of June and July, 1791 ; and so intent 
« these birds wiien picking; out the seeds of a cone, tliat they would suffer 
3 be caught with a hair nuoie at the end of a long fi$hing.rod. 
la 18Sli this country whs visited with lai^ flocks ; they appeared in June, 
aal gradually moved northward, as they were observed by Mr Selby in 
!r among tbe fir trncts of Scotland, af^er they had dlBappearcd to the 
) of the river Tweed. In 1828, a pretty lai^e lloct vifited the 
[flily of Amhieiide. Westmoreland, Their favourite liaunt was a plantation 
f jtHiiiK larches, where they might be seen diiporting almost every day, 
larly between the hours of eleven and ime. 
I have ijaoted no synonyms which belong to our British !:peciet. The 
Amrrioan birds appear to me much smaller; that is, to judge from our author's 
id the ususllf eorrecl drawings of Mr Audubon. — Ed. 
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comparatively few, as I have never yet met with any of them 
in summer; though lately I took a journey to the Great Pine 
Swamp beyond Pocano mountain, in Northampton county, 
Pennsyh'ania, in the month of May, expressly for that purpose; 
and ransacked, for six or seven days, the gloomy recesses of that 
extensive and desolate morass, without being able to discover 
a single Crossbill. In fall, however, as well as in winter and 
spring, this tract appears to be their favourite rendezvous; 
particularly about the head waters of the Lehigh, the banks of 
the Tobyhanna, Tunkhannock, and Bear Creek, where I have 
myself killed them at these seasons. They then appear in 
large flocks, feeding on the seeds of the hemlock and white 
pine, have a loud, sharp, and not unmusical note ; chatter as 
they fly ; alight, during the prevalence of deep snows, before 
the door of the hunter, and around the house, picking off the 
clay with which the logs are plastered, and searching in Vomers 
where urine, or any substance of a saline quality, had been 
thrown. At such times they are so tame as only to settle on 
the roof of the cabin when disturbed, and a moment after 
descend to feed as before. They are then ejisily caught in 
traps ; and vnll frequently permit one to approach so near as 
to knock them down with a stick. Those killed and opened 
at such times are generally found to have the stomach filled 
with a soft greasy kind of earth or clay. When kept in a 
cage, they have many of the habits of the Parrot; often 
climbing along the wires ; and using their feet to grasp the 
cones in, while taking out the seeds. 

This same species is found in Nova Scotia, and as far north 
as Hudson's Bay, arriving at Severn River about the latter end 
of May ; and, according to accounts, proceeding farther north 
to breed. It is added by Pennant, that " they return at the 
first setting in of frost." 

Hitherto this bird has, as usual, been considered a mere 
variety of the European species ; though differing from it in 
several respects, and being nearly one-third less, and although 
the singular conformation of the bill of these birds, and their 
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peculiarity of manDers, are strikingly different from those uf 
the Grosbeaks yet many, disregard injj; these plain and obvious 
discriminations, still continue to consider them as belonging to 
riiejreniis/xwtojnsif the particular structure of the bill should, 
in alt eases but this, be the criterion by which to judge of a 
•pedes ; or perhaps, conceiving themselves the wiser of the 
two, they have thought proper to iissociate together what 
Nature has. in the most pointed manner, placed apart. 

In separating these birds, therefore, from the Grosbeaks, 
and classing them tv a family by themselves, substituting the 
^ccllic for the generic appellation, I have only followed the 
steps and dictates of that great Original, whose arrangements 
ought never to be disregarded by any who would faithfully 
copy her. 

The Crossbills are subject to considerable changes of colour ; 
the young males of the present species being, during the first 
veasou, olive yellow, minced with ash ; then bright greenish 
yellow, intermixed with spoti of dusky olive, all of which 
yellow plumage becomes, in the second year, of a light red. 
having the edges of the tail inclining to yellow. When 
confined in a cage, they usually lose the red colour at the 
first moulljng, that tint changing to a brownish yellow, which 
remains permanent. Tlie same circumstance happens to the 
Purple Finch and Pine Grosbeak, both of which, when in 
confinement, exchange their brilliant crimson for a motley 
garb of light brownish yellow ; as I have had frequent 
opportunities of observing. 

The male of this species, when in perfect plumage, is five 
inches and three quarters long, and nine inches in extent; the 
kill is a brown horn colour, sharp, and single-edged towards 
the extremity, where the mandibles cross each other ; the 
general colour of the plumage is a red-lead colour, brightest 
on the rump, generally intermixed on tbe other parts with 
touches of olive ; wings and tail, brown black, the latter forked, 
•nd edged with yellow; legs and feet, brown; claws, large, 
noch curved, and very sharp ; vent, wliitc, streaked with dark 
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ash ; base of the bill, covered with recumbent down, of a pale 
brown colour ; eye, hazel. 

The female is rather less than the male ; the bill of a paler 
horn colour ; rump, tail-coverts, and edges* of the tail, golden 
yellow ; wings and tail, dull brownish black ; the rest of the 
plumage, olive yellow mixed with ash ; legs and feet, as in 
the male. The young males, during the first season, as is 
usual with most other birds, very much resemble the female. 
In moulting, the males exchange their red for brownish 
yellow, which gradually brightens into red. Hence, at 
different seasons, they differ greatly in colour. 
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CURVIROSTRA LEUCOPTERA Plate XX XL Fic. 3. 

Turton, Sytt, i. p. 515. 

LOXIA LEUCOPTERA, — GMKLiy* 
Loxia leucoptera, Bonap, Synop, p. 117. 

This is a much rarer species than the preceding ; though 
found frequenting the same places, and at the same seasons ; 

* Bonaparte has fulfilled Wilson's promise, and figured the female of this 
species, with some valuable remarks regarding its first discovery and habits, 
which will be found in Vol. III. From these it appears to be very like its 
congeners, performing its migrations at uncertain periods and in various 
abundance, enjoying the pine forests, though not farther kno\%'n by any 
destructive propensities among orchards. It may be looked upon yet as 
exclusively North American. The only record of its being found in another 
country is in extracts from the minute book of the Linnsn Society for 1803. 
'< Mr Templeton, A.L.S. of Orangegrove, near Belfast, in a letter to Mr 
Dawson Turner, F.L.S. mentions, that the White-winged Crossbill, Loxia 
foMroatra of Latham, was shot within two miles of Belfast, in the month of 
January, 1802. It was a female, and perfectly resembled the figure in Dixon's 
Voyage to the Northwest Coast of America.'' Such is the only record we 
have of this bird as a British visitor. When Ireland becomes more settled, 
and her naturalists more devoted to actual observation, we may hear more 
of Z. leucoptera, Cypselus mdba, Sfc. Bonaparte, in his description of the 
female, has entered fully into the reasons for adopting the specific name of 
leucoptera, — Ed. 
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L difiering, however, from the former in the ileep black wings 
I and tail, the large bed of white on the wing, the <!ark crimson 
I flf the plumage ; and a less and more slender conformation of 
^body. The bird represented in tlic plate was shot in the 
neighbourhood of the Great Pine Swamp, in the month of 
September, by my friend Mr Ainsley, a German naturalist, 
coOector in this country for tlie emperor of Austria. The 
individual of thin vpecies mentioned by Turton imd Latham, 
had evidently been shot in moulting time. The present 
■pecimen was a male in full and perfect plumage. 

The White-winged Crossbill is five inches and a quarter 
long, and eight inches and a quarter in extent ; wings and tail, 
deep black, the former crossed with two broad bars of white ; 
general colour of the plumage dark crimson, partially spotted 
with dusky ; lores and frontlet, pale brown ; vent, white, 
streaked with black ; bill, a brown horn colour, tlie mandibles 
crossing each other an in the preceding species, the lower 
sometimes bending to the right, sometimes to the left, usually 
to the left in the male, and to the right in the female of the 
American Crossbill. The female of the present species will 
be introduced as soon as a good specimen can be obtained, 
rith such additional facta relative to their manners as may 
1 be ascertained. i 



Tnto*, Syit. p. 636.->i>«b'i Jfiunaii, No. 



ZOSOTRU-HJA LBCCOPHRYS.- 



Tfits beautifully marked species is one of the rarest of its 
in the United States, being chiefly confined to the 
northern districts, or higherinterinr parts of tlie country, except 
in severe winters, when some few wanderers appear in the 
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lower parts of the state of Pennsylvania. Of three specimens 
of this birdj the only ones I have yet met with, the first was 
caught in a trap near the city of New York, and lived with 
me several months. It had no song, and, as I afterwards 
discovered, was a female. Another, a male, was presented to 
me by Mr Michael of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The third, a 
male, and in complete plumage, was shot in the Great Pine 
Swamp, in the month of May, and is faithfully represented 
in the plate. It appeared to me to be unsuspicious, silent, and 
solitary ; flitting in short flights among the underwood and piles 
of prostrate trees, torn up by a tornado, that some years ago 
passed through the swamp. AH my endeavours to discover 
the female or nest were unsuccessful. 

From the great scarcity of this species, our acquaintance 
with its manners is but very limited. Those persons who have 
resided near Hudson's Bay, where it is common, inform us, 
that it makes its nest in June, at the bottom of willows, and 
lays four chocolate-coloured eggs. Its flight is said to be short 
and silent ; but, when it perches, it sings very melodiously. * 

The White-crowned Bunting is seven inches long, and ten 
inches in extent ; the bill, a cinnamon brown ; crown, from the 
front to the hind head, pure white, bounded on each side by a 
stripe of black proceeding from each nostril ; and these again 
are bordered by a stripe of pure white passing over each eye 
to the hind head, where they meet ; below this, another narrow 
stripe of black passes from the posterior angle of the eye, 
mdening as it descends to the hind head ; chin, white ; breast, 
sides of the neck, and upper parts of the same, very pale ash ; 
back, streaked laterally with dark rusty brown and pale bluish 
white ; wings, dusky, edged broadly with brown ; the greater 
and lesser coverts tipt broadly with white, forming two hand- 
some bands across the wing ; tertials, black, edged with brown 
and white; rump and tail-coverts, drab, tipt with a lighter 
tint ; tail, long, rounded, dusky, and edged broadly with drab ; 

* Arctic Zoology, 
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, wliiw ; vent, pale yellow ochre ; legs and feet, reddUli 

11 ; eye, reddLtU hazel ; lower eyelid, white. 

The female may easily be distinguished from the male, by 

t whittf en the head being Ies8 ptire, the black also less in 

tent, and the ash on the breast darker ; she is also smaller 

■ size. 

Tliere is a considerable resemblance between this species 
■nd the White- throated Sparrow, already described in this 
woHc. Yet they rarely associate together ; the latter remaining 
in the lower parts of Pennsylvania in great numbers, until 

idle beginning of May, when they retire to the north and to 
Ibe (ligh inland regions to breed ; the former inhabiting much 
iBOre northern countries, aiid though said to be common in 
CaDada, rarely visiting this part of the United States. 
On 



On* Fivb, ^rf. 2aiL Ko.fiSi. — Laa. iii. a 

zoKornicatA ghjsjisba. 



Bttnap, Synop, p. 108. — FringilU (Znnothchu) gTHmlnni, 
S<,nJi. Zaol. l\. p. 2M. 

The manners of this bird bear great affinity to those of the 

n Bunting of Britain. It delights in frequenting grass 

clover fields, perclies on the tops of the fences, singing, 

from the middle of April to the beginning of July, with a clear 

plemant note, in which particular it far excels its European 

idon. It is partially a bird of passage here, some leaving 

lUld others remaining with us during the winter. In the 

BKnith of Klarch I observed them numerous in tlie lower parts 

of Georgia, where, according to Mr Abbot, they are only 

winter vbitants. They frequent the middle of fields more than 

or thickets ; run along the ground like a Lark, which 

■y also resemble in the great breadth of their vrings. Tiiey 

timid birds, and rarely approach the furm-house. 
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Their nest is built on the ground, in a grass or clover field, 
and formed of old withered leaves and dry grafls, and lined 
with hair. The female lays four or five eggs, of a grayish 
white. On the first week in May, 1 found one of their nests 
with four young, from which circumstance I think it probable 
that they raise two or more broods in the same season. 

This bird measures five inches and three quarters in length, 
and ten inches and a half in extent; the upper parts are 
cinereous brown, mottled with deep brown or black ; lesser 
wing-coverts, bright bay ; greater, black, edged with very pale 
brown ; Mings, dusky, edged with brown ; the exterior primary, 
edged with white ; tail, sub-cuneiform, the outer feather white 
on the exterior edge, and tipt with white ; the next, tipt and 
edged for half an inch with the same ; the rest, dusky, edged 
with pale brown ; bill, dark brown above, paler below ; round 
the eye is a narrow circle of white ; upper part of the breast, 
yellowish white, thickly streaked with pointed spots of black 
that pass along the sides : belly and vent, white ; legs and feet, 
flesh coloured ; third wing-feather from the body, nearly as 
long as the tip of the wing when shut 

I can perceive little or no difference between the colours 
and markings of the male and female. 
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SNOW OWL — STRIX NYCTEA Plate XXXIL Fio. 1. Male, 

Lath. i. 132. No. 17. — B»Jf. i. 387. — Great White Owl, £dw, 61. — Snowy Owl, 
Arct. ZooL 233. No. 121. — P^Oe** Mmeum, No. 46a 

SURNJA A'ycrJE/l. — DuMKEiL. 

Snowy Owl, Mont. Om. Diet. Supp. — Bewiek'i Brit. Bird*, Supp. — Snowy Owla 
Strix nyctea, Sdby'i Brit. Om. p. 5S, pi. 23. — Strix nyctea, Temm. Jfim. t. - -* 
p. 82.—Flem. Br. Anim. p. bS—Bonap. Synop, p. 96.-^North. ZooL Uff,€S, 

The Snow Owl represented in the plate is reduced to half 
its natural size. To preserve the apparent magnitude, the 
other accompanying figures are drawn by the same scale. 

This great northern hunter inhabits the coldest and most 
dreary regions of the northern hemisphere on both continents. 
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^H Tlie forlorn mountains of Gn^cnlanil, covered witii eternal 

^H ice and anows, wlierL-, for nearly half the year, the silence of 

^^m death and desolation nii^ht almost he expedeil to reign, furnish 

^^pfbod and shelter to this hardy adventurer: whence he is only 

" driren by the extreme severity of weather towards the sea- 

■hore. He is found in Lapland, Norway, and the country 

near Hudson's Uay, during the whole year ; is said to be 

I in Siberia, and numerous in Kamtschatka. He is 

lea seen in Canada and the northern districts of the United 

; and sometimes extends his visits to the borders of 

I Florida. Nature, ever provident, has so effectually secured 

I this bird from the attacks of cold, that not even a point is left 

I exposed. The bill is almost completely hid among a mass of 

\ featiiers that cover the face ; the legs are clothed with such an 

nubenince of long, thick, hair-like plumage, as to appear 

' peariy as large as those of a middle-sized dog, nothing being 

ntnble but the claws, which are large, black, much hooked, 

and extremely sharp. The whole plumage below the surface ' 

is of the most exquisitely soft, warm, and elastic kind, and so 

closely matted tugetlier as to make it a difficult matter to 

penetrate to rlie skin. 

The usual food of this species is said to be hares, grouse, 

Tobbits, ducks, mice, and even carrion. Unlike most of his 

tribe, he hunts by day as well as by twilight, and is particularly 

fend of frequenting the shores and banks of shallow rivers, 

owr the surface of which he ^lowlv sails, or sits on a rock a i 

Uule r^sed above the water, watching for fish. These he seizes | 

rith a sudden and instantaneous stroke of the foot, seldom 

ing his aim. In the more southern and thickly settled 

I, he is seldom seen ; and when he appears, his size, colour, 

d ungular aspect, attract general notice. * 

■ Tbe fuUowTRt; ohsarvailons bj Mr Brei- uf AIle<>ly, taken from Loudon'* 

Ki^NatwndniMnni. Will shew ihat olher Owls nlao fish for llieirprej: 

" Proboblj it ma^ not be t^npnillj knuwii to natiimlistB, thut the cammon 

own Owl, ( Sfrir stridula,) is in the habit — ocittsionally, st leasi _of feeding 

roiinff with life fiah, — afnetwhich 1 hnvc merrminpii beyond doubt. Some 
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In the month of October. I met with this bird on Oswego 
River, New York state, a little below the Falls, vigilantly 
watching for fish. At Pittsburg, in the month of February, I 
saw another, which had been shot in the wing some time 
before. At a place on the Ohio, called Long Reach, I 
examined another, which was the first ever recollected to 
have been seen there. In the town of Cincinnati, state of Ohio, 
two of these birds alighted on the roof of the court house, and 
alarmed the whole town. A people more disposed to 
superstition, would have deduced some dire or fortunate 
prognostication from their selecting such a place; but the 
only solicitude was how to get possession of them, which, 
after several volleys, was at length effected. One of these, a 
female, I afterwards examined, when on my way through 
that place to New Orleans. Near Bairdstown, in Kentucky, 
I met with a large and very beautiful one, which appeared to 
be altogether unknown to the inhabitants of that quarter, 
and excited general surprise. A person living on the eastern 
shore of Maryland, shot one of these birds a few months ago, 
a female; and, having stuffed the skin, brought it to 
Philadelphia, to Mr Peale, in expectation, no doubt, of a 
great reward. I have examined eleven of these birds within 
these fifteen months last past, in different and very distant 
parts of the country, all of which were shot either during 
winter, late in the fall, or early in spring ; so that it does 
not appear certain whether any remain during summer 
within the territory of the United States ; though I think it 
highly probable that a few do, in some of the more northern 
inland parts, where they are most numerous during winter. 

years since several young Owls were taken from the nest, and placed in a yew 
tree, in the rectory garden here. In this situation, the parent birds repeatedly 
brought them live fish, bull heads, ( Coitus gobbiuSf) and loach, ( Cobitis barbatula,) 
which bad doubtless been procured from a neighbouring brook, in which these 
species abound. Since the above period, I have, upon more than one occasion, 
found the same fish, either whole or in fragments, lying under the trees on 
which I have observed the young Owls to perch after they have left the nest, 
and where the old birds were accustomed to feed them." — Ed. 

1 



Tlie colour ol" this binl is haII suited for concealment 
wbile roaming over the genenil waste of snows ; and its flight 
strong and swift, very similar to tliat of some of our large 
Hawks. Its hearing must be exqubite, if we judge from the 
largeness of these organs in it ; and its voice is so dismal, 
that, as Pennant observes, it adds horror even to the regions 
uf Greenland, by its hideous cries, resembling those of a man 
m deep distress. 

The male of thb species measures twenty-two inches andahalf 
in length, and four feet sis inches in breadth ; head and neck, 
nearly white, with a few small dots of dull brown interspersed; 
eyes, deep sunk, under projecting eyebrows, the plumage at 
their internat angles, fluted or prest in, to admit direct vision; 
this it bristles up, covering nearly the whole bill ; the 
les are of the most brilliant golden yellow, and the counte- 
ice, from the proportionate smallness of the head, projeo 
<n of the eyebrow, and concavity of the plum:^e at the 
;le of tlic eye. very dlflerent from that of any other of the 
general colour of the body, white, marked with 
;d spots of pale brown above, and with semicircular 
below ; femonil feathers, long, and legs covered, even 
the claws, with long shaggy hair-like down, of a dirty 
'bite ; tlie claws, when exposed, appear large, much hooked, 
n bUck colour, and extremely sharp pointed; back, white: 
rounded at the end, white, slightly dotted with pale 
iwn near the tips ; wings, when closed, reach near the 
itrentity of the tail; vent-feathers, large, strong shafted, 
And extending also to the point of the tail ; upper part of the 
breast and belly, plain white ; body, very broad and flat. 
The female, which measures two feet in length, and five 
^Hieet two inches in extent, is covered more thickly with spots 
^^hipf B much <larker colour than those on tlie male; the chin, 
^^bbroat, face, belly, and vent, are white: femoRii feathers 
^^■Srhite, long, and shaggy, marked with a few heart-shaped 
^^K|K>ts of brown; legs, also covered to the cbws with long 
^^■wkite hairy down ; rest of the plumage white, every feather 
^^r, spotted or barred with ilark brown, largest on the wing-quilb^ 
^1 vou II. 
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where they are about two inches apart; fore part of tlie 
crown, thickly marked with roundish black spots ; tail, crossed 
with bands of broad brownish spots; shafts of all the plumage, 
white ; bill and claws, as in the male, black ; third and fourth 
wing-quill the longest ; span of the foot, four inches. 

From the various individuals of these birds which I have 
examined, I have reason to believe that the male alone 
approaches nearly to white in his plumage, the female rarely 
or never. The bird from which the figure in the plate was 
drawn, was killed at Egg Harbour, New Jersey, in the month of 
December. The conformation of the eye of this bird forms a 
curious and interesting subject to the young anatomist The 
globe of the eye is immoveably fixed in its socket, by a strong 
elastic hard cartilaginous case, in form of a truncated cone ; 
this case being closely covered with a skin, appears at first to 
be of one continued piece; but, on removing the exterior 
membrane, it is found to be formed of fifteen pieces, placed 
like the staves of a cask, overlapping a little at the base, or 
narrow end, and seem as if capable of being enlarged or 
contracted, perhaps by the muscular membrane with which 
they are encased. In five other different species of Owls, which 
I have since examined, I found nearly the same conformation 
of this organ, and exactly the same number of staves. The 
eye being thus fixed, these birds, as they view different 
objects, are always obliged to turn the head ; and Nature has 
so excellently adapted their neck to this purpose, that they 
can, with ease, turn it rounds without moving the body, in 
almost a complete circle.* 

* In prefixing the generic appellations to this curious family, I must at once 
confess my inability to do it in a manner satisfactory to myself. They have 
been yet comparatively unstudied ; and the organs of greatest importance have 
been seemingly most neglected. Neither my own collection, nor those 
accessible in Britain, contain sufficient materials to decide upon : I will, 
therefore, consider any attempt now to divide them in the words of Mr 
Swainson, " as somewhat speculative, and certainly not warranted by any 
evidence that has yet been brought forward on the subject.*' The names are 
applied, then, on the authority of ornithologists of high standing. 

This Owl, and some others, will form the genus Noctua of Savigny and 
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The femalft of tliis species lias been already figured and 
I described in \'o!. I. of tliis work. As they differ considerably 
I in tie markings of tlieir plumage, the male is introduced here, 

L Caricr, and tire clostly allied to ihe Siimin of Dumeril. In fact, the characters 

■ «f the latter appear to me to xgrec better tlian ihoac of Noclaa; imd Lesson 
I, *• lies eheveehes ne se font pna reconnaltre tr<!» neltement des choueltes." 
« Snow; Owl feeds by day as well » by niBhl, ntid is much more active 

Bthaa the night feedbg birda ; it npproacliFB nearer to tbe Hawlc Owls. The 

is lesai the toil and wings, elongated, and the plumage ia more compact 

i rigid. It appears tn extend us lar nonb in America as any inbubiied 

I eovntry, and is found in the coldest districts of Europe. It is also mentioned 

Ity Pennant to reach beyond the Asiatic frontier lo the hoc latitude of Astracon, 

l,i/il thovld turn iwl Iht tatne tptciea,') and was discovered to breed 

Bin Orkney and Shetland by Mr Bullock, who procured serenJ epedmens. 

I' Its viuts lu tbu mainland of Britain are, again, more rare ; indeed, I tielieve 

r OD> of the on]/ instances on record iii that of a male and female kiUed near 

Rothbury in North umberhmd, in January IS23, — a winter remarlcablc for n 

•evere snow storm. They were killed on an open moor, in a wild and rocky 

part of the country, and were generally seen perched upon the snow, or upon 

■ome brge atone projecting from it. Both now form beautiful specimens in 

the eoUecrion of Mr Selby. 

Tb«7 become very familiar in winter, approaching close to ibe dwellings of 

ibe IndiiDs. In Lapland they are shot with ball when hunting after molen 

I and lemmings, and in that cuuiitry, like many other OwU, they arc looked upon 

■ vrith supentition. They utter a sound at night when perched, like the grunting 
P'«f pigs, which, by the common and nninformed people, is thought lo be some 
* ■pparhion ot spectre. By Hcame the Snow Owl is said to be known to watch 

the giwiie shooters a whole day, for the purpose of sharing in the spoil. On 
i, it perchei^ on a high tree, and when a bird is shot, skims down 
■ it off before the sportsman can get near it We have the following 
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drawn to one half its natural size, to conform witli the rest of 
the figures on the plate. 

The male Sparrow Hawk measures about ten inches in 
length, and twenty-one in extent ; the whole upper parts of 
the head are of a fine slate blue, the shafts of the plumage 
being black, the crown excepted, which is marked with a spot 
of bright rufous ; the slate tapers to a point on each side of 
the neck; seven black spots surround the head, as in the 
female, on a reddish white ground, which also borders each 
sloping side of the blue ; front, lores, line over and under the 
leye, chin, and throat, white ; femoral and vent-feathers, 
yellowish white ; the rest of the lower parts, of the same tint, 
each feather being streaked down the centre with a long black 
drop ; those on the breast, slender, on the sides, larger ; upper 
part of the back and scapulars, deep reddish bay, marked with 
ten or twelve transverse waves of black ; whole wing-coverts 
.and ends of the secondaries, bright slate, spotted with black ; 
primaries, and upper half of the secondaries, black, tipt with 
white, and spotted on their inner vanes with the same; lower part 
of the back, the rump, and tail-coverts, plain bright bay ; tail 
rounded, the two exterior feathers, white, their inner vanes 
beautifully spotted with black; the next, bright bay, with a 
broad band of black near its end, and tipt for half an inch with 
yellowish white ; part of its lower exterior edge, white, spotted 
with black, and its opposite interior edge, touched with white ; 

remarks by Dr RichardBon in the Northern 2Mogy : — *< Frequents most of 
<the arctic lands that have been visited, but retires with the Ptarmigan, on 
which it preys, to more sheltered districts in winter ; hunts by day. When 
I have seen it on the barren grounds, it was generally squatting on the earth ; 
and if put up, it alighted again after a short flight, but was always so wary as 
to be approached with difficulty. In woody districts it shews less caution. I 
have seen it pursue the American hare on the wing, making repeated strokes 
at the animal with its feet. In winter, when this Owl is fat, the Indians and 
white residents in the Fur Countries esteem it to be good eating. Its flesh is 
delicately white." By the Cree Indians it is called Wapow-keethoo, or 
Wapahoo ; by the Esquimaux, Oookpeeguak ; by the NorM^egians, Lemensgriis 
and Gysfugl ; by the Swedes, Harfang. — Ed. 
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the whuli' u{ llie others ure very deep red bav, with a singlo 
broad Imiiil of black near the end, and dpt with yctlowish white ; 
cere aiid legv^ yellow ; orbits, tlie same ; hill, light blue ; iris 
of the eye, dark, almost black; claws, blue black. 

The cliaracter of this corresponds with that of the female, 
givea at large in Vol. I, p. ■26-2. I have reason, how- 
ever, to believe, that these birds vary considerably in the 
colour and markings of tfieir plumage during the first and 
' second years ; having met with specimens every way corre- 
sponding with the above, except in the breast, which was a 
plain rufous white, without spots ; the markings on the tail 
also differing a little in different specimens. These I uniformly 
found, ou dissection, to be males ; from the stomach of one of 
which 1 took a considerable part of the carcass of a Robin, 
( Turdus migratarius,) including the unbroken feet and claws ; 
though the Robin actually measures within half au inch as 
long as the Sparrow Hawk.* 

• Boiiapute has sepBraled the Small American Falcons from (be hirger 

kiodi, choracleHzing the group us having the wings shorter than the Iiiil, tarsi 

•euieUiiUd; und Mr Swuinsuii says, (but the group leeitis nutiml, differing 

[DcwbaC ill their mannent from the larger Foleons, and having analogies in 

ax babiu lo the Shrikes. 

With both these we agree. It is long sinee we thought the general form 
■wd k«tiit« of OUT common Kestrel — anulogous to Wilson's bird in Europe — 
from those of the true Falcons, as much, certainly, as Ailur does from 
AeripUtr, and both should bi- only by Bubordinatc divisions. The niuimer of 
•uqtendiiig itself in the air is exactly stiuihir to that of our Wiiidliaver ; and I 
rare that this peculiar manner of hunting is made use of by any 
'Mher of itw Faleonida, with the eireptiou uf the KealreU, ihiit is, those 
e or Africa, F, nqyieola, liininciiloiiUi, tic. The true Falcons 
■urvcj the ground hy extensive sweejis, or a rapid Sight, and stoop at oiiee 
on their prey with the velocity and force of lightning: the others 4uietly 
thrir quarry when suspended or perched on u bare vmiucncc or tree in 
(b« mMincr desL-ribed. and tiiki^ it by suqirise. Insects, repcUes, and small 
MiiBal* funn putt of their food ; and to the M fitlconists they were known 
Iqr tlMt nunt! of " Ignoble." The whole of the Kestrels are very fuuiliar, 
cwUj tamed, and wbeu in conlinement become even playful. Their grent 
liRMliiig place is steep rocks, clothed with ivy, and fringed with the various 
k wM jiliuta inddciit to the diHcrcnt dimes ; in the chitiks and hvarts of liiete 
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ROUGH-LEGGED FALCON FALCO LAGOPUS. 

Plate XXXIII. Fio. 1. 

AreU ZooL p. 200, No. 9-2, — Lath, i. lb, — Peak's Museum, No. 116. 

BUTEO LAGOPUS. — Bkciistein ? 

Rough-legged Falcon, MotU, Omith. Diet Supp. — Bew. Br. Birds, Stqfip, — 
Rougli-legged Buxiardy SeUti/'s lUust, Br, Omith, i. p. 20. pi. 7. — Fiko kgopUt 
Temm, Mom, i. p. 65. — Bonap. Synop, p. 32. — Buteo Imgopus, ^em. Br, Aniau 
p. 5^— North, ZooL u. p. 52. 

This handsome species, notwithstanding its formidable size 
and appearance, spends the chief part of the winter among 
our low swamps and meadows, watching for mice, frogs, lame 

they nestle, often in security from any clamberer that has not the assistance of 
a rope ; though the appearance of a stranger immediately caUs forth peculiariiy 
shrill and timid notes of alarm. When the young are hatched, and partly 
advanced, they may be seen stretching out from their hole, and, on the appear* 
ance of their parent, mutual greetings are heard, and in a tone at once different 
from those before mentioned. Our native species, in addition to rocks, delights 
in ruined buildings as a breeding place ; and it is remarkable, that perlu^M 
more Kestrels build and bring to maturity their young in London, than in any 
space of the same dimensions : the breeding places there are the belfries of 
the different churches, where neither the bustle beneath, nor the jingle of the 
bells, seems to have any effect upon them. 

We have the following characteristic observations on this species in the 
Northern Zoology: — 

** In the vicinity of Carlton House, where the plains are beautifully onift. 
mented by numerous small dumps of aspens, that give a rich picturesque 
effect to the landscape, which 1 have never seen equalled in an English park, 
this small Falcon was frequently discovered, perched upon the most lofty tree 
in the clump, sitting with his eye apparently closed, but, nevertheless, suffi- 
ciently awake to what was going on, as it would occasionally evince, by 
suddenly pouncing upon any small bird that happened to come within its reach. 
It is the least shy of any of the American Hawks ; and, when on its perch, 
will suffer the fowler to advance to the foot of the tree, provided he has the 
precaution to make a slow and devious approach. He is not, however, 
unnoticed ; for the bird shews, by the motion of its head, that he is carefully 
watching his manoeuvres, though, unless he walks directly towards it, it is not 
readily alarmed. When at rest, the wings are closely applied to the sides, 
with their tips lying over the tail, about one-third from its end ; and the tail 
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ducks, and other inglorious game. Twenty or thirty indi- 
viduals of this family have regularly taken up their winter 
quarters, for several years past, and probably long anterior to 
that date, in the meadows below this city, between the rivers 
Delaware and Schuylkill, where they spend their time watch- 
ing along the dry banks like cats ; or sailing low and slowly 
over the sur&ce of the ditches. Though rendered shy from 
the many attempts made to shoot them, they seldom fly far, 
usually from one tree to another at no great distance, making 
a loud squeeling as they arise, something resembling the 
neighing of a young colt, though in a more shrill and savage 

tone. 

The bird represented in the plate was one of this fraternity, 

and several others of the same association have been obtained and 
examined during the present winter. On comparing these with 
Pennant's description referred to above, they correspond so 
exactly, that no doubts remain of their being the same species. 
Towards the beginning of April, these birds abandon this part 
of the country, and retire to the north to breed. 

They are common, during winter, in the lower parts of 
Maryland, and numerous in the extensive meadows below 
Newark, New Jersey; are frequent along the Connecticut 
River ; and, according to Pennant, inhabit England, Norway, 
and Lapmark. Their flight is slow and heavy. They are 
often seen coursing over the surface of the meadows, long 
after sunset, many times in pairs. They generally roost on 
the tall detached trees that rise from these low grounds ; and 
take their stations, at day-break, near a ditch, bank, or hay 
stack, for hours together, watching, with patient vigilance, 
for the first unlucky frog, mouse, or lizard, to make its 
appearance. The instant one of these is descried, the Hawk, 

iUelf, being closely shut up, looks long and narrow. If its suspicion be 
excited, it raises and depresses its head quickly two or three times, and spreads 
its tail, but does not open its wings until the instant it takes its flight. The 
individuals shot at Carlton House, had mice and small birds in their stomachs. 
Tbey were not observed by the expedition beyond the 54th degree of latitude. 
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sliding into the air, and taking a circuitous course along the 
sur&ce, sweeps over the spot, and in an instant has his prey 
grappled and sprawling in the air. 

The Rough-legged Hawk measures twenty-two inches in 
length, and four feet two inches in extent ; cere, sides of the 
mouth, and feet, rich yellow; legs, feathered to the toes, 
with brownish yellow plumage, streaked with brown ; femorals, 
the same; toes, comparatively short; claws and bill, blue 
black ; iris of the eye, bright amber ; upper part of the head, 
pale ochre, streaked with brown ; back and wings, chocolate, 
each feather edged with bright ferruginous ; first four prima- 
ries, nearly black about the tips, edged externally with silvery 
in some lights ; rest of the quills, dark chocolate ; lower side, 
and interior vanes, white ; tail-coverts, white ; tail, rounded, 
white, with a broad band of dark brown near the end, and 
tipt with white ; body below, and breast, light yellow ochre, 
blotched and streaked with chocolate. What constitutes a 
characteristic mark of this bird, is a belt, or girdle, of very 
dark brown, passing round the belly just below the breast, 
and reaching under the wings to the rump ; head, very broad, 
and bill uncommonly small, suited to the humility of its prey. 

The female is much darker, both above and below, parti- 
cularly in the belt, or girdle, which is nearly black ; the tail- 
coverts are also spotted with chocolate ; she is also something 
larger.* 

* From their different fumi, Buteo has been now adopted for the Buzzards. 
They will also rank in two divisions ; those with clothed, and those with bare 
tarsi. The American species belonging to the first, will be our present one, 
Wilson's FaJco niger, and Audubon's F. Harlami;* to the second, Wilson's 
B. boreaUs, hyemaUs, and the common European Buzzard, which was met 
with in the last overland arctic expedition. The Buzzards are sluggish and 
inactive in their habits ; their bills, feet, and claws, comparatively weak ; the 
form heavy, and the plumage more soft and downy, as if a smooth flight 
was to supply in part theii want of activity. Their general flight is 
in sweeping circles, after mounting from their resting-place. They watch 
their prey either from the air, or on some tree or eminence, and sometimes 
poimce upon it when sailing near the ground. When satiated, they again 
return to their perch, and if undisturbed, will remain in one situation until 

« Sec description of F. Niger. 
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BABHELI OWL 8TRIX NEBULOSA Plate XXXIII. Fig. 2. 
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STBIX yEBL'I.OSA. — FoUTf.* 
■ ehaatte du OmaAn, (Ulula,) Cue. Regn. Atom. i. 

(wb-gMi. Ululfc Cub.) Bnnap. Si/oop. p. S8. — Clii 
. — Siiii uebulcBH, N<,nli. Zool. ii, p. 81. 




This ia oue of our most common Owls. In winter parti- 
cularly, it is numerous in the lower parts of Pennsylvania, 
MDOag ttie woods that border the extensive meudows of 

famgtr agun calli them furtb. Our present «peeies u one of the more uclive, 
Mtd ii comrnvn ulao tu the Euro|iain continent. In Britain, it is un occa- 
Therwern to appear at itncettajii intervals, in more abundance ; 
1 reetivt^d two beautiful specimens from East Lothiui ; and, 
|ifa \hr same year, two or threi! more were killed on ibot coast. Mr S«lby 
Jut ill ihe year 1815, Norlbuoiberliiiid \rm viKited by tbem, aod 
J *p«cimcna were obloiuoil. He remarks, " Two of these birds, from 
g atUcbed ihemeelvEs to a neighbouring marsb, passed under my frequent I 
Tbcir tlight wBs smoolh but slow, and not unlike [hat of cht j 
n Buzzard ; aiid they seldom continued for any length of time o 
wing. Tbcy preyed upon wild ducks and uihcr birds, frogs aiiil mice, which 
iIkj mostly pounced upon on the ground." They appear to prefer trees for 
ifceir breeding-place, whereas rocks, and the sides of deep ravines, are more 
frequently selected by the cummon Buizard. No instance bus oeeuned of 
tbcm breeding in this country. In plumage, they vary as much ni 

., the eoluur of the upper parts being of lighter or darker shades ; the j 
!3 lacgcly patched with deep brown, and sometimes entirely of 
U colour 1 and the white bur at the base of the [ail, [hough always present, 
IS dimensions. Dr Richardson says il arrives in the Fur Countries 
■ April and May ; and having reared its young, retires southward early in 
Tbey were sg shy, that only one specimen cuuld be got by [be 
Ed. 
. * Cuvier places this bird in his genus Ulata. It mi 
BAongft it does sbew a greater facility of conducting itsi 
tl« toJly night-living species, and will approach nearer 
thia country than any other ; indeed, it almost seems t 
tttkrevt that tpedes. The Tawny Owl, thouifh not 




ly be called nocturnal, 
^If during [he day than 
lu the Tawny Owl of 



3 abuudulit, hui the 
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ISchuylkill and Delaware. It is very frequently obsenred 
flying during day, and certainly sees more distinctly at that 
time than many of its genus. In one spring, at different 

very same manners ; and when raised from its dormitory in a spruce or silyer 
fir, or hoUy, or oak that still carries its leaves, it will flit before one for half 
a day, moving its station whenever it thinks the aggressor too near. It does 
not utter any cry during flight. 

It is common to both continents, visiting, however, only the more northern 
parts of the European, and does not extend so generally as many of those 
which inhabit both. 

According to Mr Audubon, this Owl was a most abundant visitor to his 
various solitary encampments, often a most amusing one ; and, by less accus- 
tomed travellers, might easily have been converted into some supposed inhabitant 
of another world. 

'* How often," says this distinguished ornithologist, <^ when snugly settled 
under the boughs of my temporary encampment, and preparing to roast a venison 
steak, or the body of a squirrel, on a wooden spit, have I been saluted with 
the exulting bursts of this nightly disturber of the peace, that, had it not been 
for him, would have prevailed around me, as well as in my lonely retreat ! 
How often have I seen this nocturnal marauder alight within a few yards of 
me, exposing his whole body to the glare of my fire, and eye me in such a 
curious manner, that, had it been reasonable to do so, I would gladly have 
invited him to walk in and join me in my repast, that I might have enjoyed 
the pleasure of forming a better acquaintance with him. The liveliness of his 
motions, joined to their oddness, have often made me think that his society 
would be at least as agreeable as that of many of the buffoons we meet with 
in the world. But as such opportunities of forming acquaintance have not 
existed, be content, kind reader, with the imperfect information which I can 
give you of the habits of this Sancho Pan9a of our woods. 

" Such persons as conclude, when looking upon Owls in the glare of day, that 
they are, as they then appear, extremely dull, are greatly mistaken. Were 
they to state, like Buffon, that Woodpeckers are miserable beings, they would 
be talking as incorrectly ; and, to one who might have lived long in the woods, 
they would seem to have lived only in their libraries. 

*' The Barred Owl is found in all those parts of the United States which I 
have visited, and is a constant resident. In Louisiana, it seems to be more 
abundant than in any other state. It is almost impossible to travel eight or 
ten miles in any of the retired woods there, without seeing several of them 
even in broad day ; and, at the approach of night, their cries are heard pro- 
ceeding from every part of the forest around the plantations. Should the 
weather be lowering, and indicative of the approach of rain, their cries are so 
multiplied during the day, and especially in the evening, and they respond to 
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ics, I met with more than forty of them, generally flying 
sitting exposed. I also once met with one of their neets, 
(ainitig three young, in the crotch of a white oak, among 



Mdi oiber in loaci ao siraiige. i\M o 



night imagine 






•boot to lake place among them. On approaching one of [hem, iU ge«ticu- 

btSoiu are uen to be of a very oxlraordiiiBry nituri!. The position of tlie 

kM, whieb ia generally ereet, is immeiiiatelj changed. It lowers ita head and 

is body, lo watch the motiona of the peraon beneath ; throws forward 

e Ul«i«l fivthers of its head, which thuE< has the oppeurance of being aui- 

ODied bf a bnMd Tuff; looke towards him as if half blind, and moves its head 

extraordinary a manner, aa altnaet lo induce a persao to [ancy 

■t pan diilocaied from the bodf. li Follows all the motions of the inlnider 

s eye* ; and should it suspect uiiy treacherous intentions, flies off to ■ 

n dutancf, alighting with its back to the person, and immediHtely tundog 

II witb a single jump, lo recommence ita scrutiny. In this manner, the 

d Owl may be followed to u ronsidemble diitiince, if not shot at, for to 

ID afler It does not seem to frighten it much. But if shot ut and missed, 

a conudemhlc distance, after which, its lehah-ichali-uihali is uttered 

h considerable pomposity. This Owl will answei 

t, and is frequently decoyed by this means. 

f " Tke flight of the Boned Owl is smooth, light, noiseless, and capable of 

g greatly jirolmclcd. I have seen them tuke their departnre from a detached , 

c to a prairie, and pursue a direct course towards the skirts of the i 

It more than two miles, in broad daylight. I have thus followed ' 
B with the eye until tbey were lost in the distance, and have n 
poM Ihu they continued their flight until ihey reached the woods. On«e, 
IM descending the Ohio, not fur from the well known Cave-a-roeli, about 
I bmira before sunset, in the month of November, I saw a Barred Owl 
maed by *evenil Crows, and chased from the tree in which it was. On leaving 
tbc tree, it gradually rose in the air, in the manner of a Hawk, and at length ' 
■raJDrd Kt great a height, that our party lost sight of it. It acted, I though^ ' 
■c il U bad lost itself, now and then describing small circles, and flapping ita 
wiacs <)tiickly, then flying in xigi^ Unes. Ttiis being so unconnnun an occur- 
mcc, 1 nirted it down at the time. I felt anxious lo see the bird return 
Mwmlda the earth, but it did not make its appearance again. So very lightly 
do ifcey Sf, thut 1 bave frequently discovered one passing over me, and only a 
lew )«rdc distant, by first seeing its shadow on the ground, during dear moon* 
]i0tt ntghta, when not the &i]itest rustling of ils wings could be hi^ard. 

n equivocal 






e nliglit 



I the bw'k of a 



, which it left s 
nu that il had d 



enly afterwanls, when tiiu ci 

D the object on which it had perched for sometbing else, At other timei^ 
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thick foliage. The nest was rudely put together, composed 
outwardly of sticks, intermixed with some dry grass and 
leaves, and lined with smaller twigs. At another time, in 
passing through the woods, I perceived something white, on 
the high shaded branch of a tree, close to the trunk, that, as 

I have observed that the approach of the gray squirrel intimidated them, if one 
of these animals accidentally jumped on a branch close to them, although the 
Owl destroys a number of them during the twilight.** 

Audubon has heard it said, in addition to small animals and birds, and a 
peculiar sort of frog, common in the woods of Louisiana, that the Barred Owl 
catches fish. He never saw this performed, though it may be as natural for it as 
those species which have been ascertained to feed on them. It is often exposed 
for sale in the New Orleans market, and the Creoles make gtanbo of it, and 
pronounce it palatable. 

In this place may be introduced another species, mentioned by BoniqNirte 
as inhabiting Arctic America, and met with by Dr Richardson during the 
last northern eiq>edition. It is the largest of the American Owls, exceeding 
even the size of the Virginian Homed Owl, and seems to have been first 
noticed and described by Dr Latham, from Hudson*s Bay specimens. Dr 
Richardson has more lately given the following sketch of its manners : — 
** It is by no means a rare bird in the Fur Ck)untries, being an inhabitant 
of all the woody districts lying between Lake Superior and latitudes 67^ 
or 68P, and between Hudson's Bay and the Pacific. It is common on the 
borders of Great Bear Lake ; and there and in the higher parallels of lati* 
tude it must pursue its prey, during the summer months, by daylighL It 
keeps, however, within the woods, and does not frequent the barren grounda, 
like the Snowy Owl, nor is it so often met with in broad daylight as the 
Hawk Owl, but hunts principally when the sun is low ; indeed, it is only at 
such times, when the recesses of the woods are deeply shadowed, that the 
American hare and the marine animals, on which this Owl chiefly preys, come 
forth to feed. On the 2dd of May, I discovered a nest of this Owl, built, on 
the top of a lofty balsam poplar, of sticks, and lined with feathers. It con- 
tained three young, which were covered with a whitish down. We could get 
at the nest only by felling the tree, which was remarkably thick ; and whilst 
this operation was going on, the two parent birds flew in circles round the 
objects of their care, keeping, however, so high in the air as to be out of 
gunshot : they did not appear to be dazzled by the light. The young ones 
were kept alive for two months, when they made their escape. They had the 
habit common also to other Owls, of throwing themselves back, and making a 
loud snapping noise with their bills, when any one entered the room in which 
they were kept." — Ed. 
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^V '1 Uiought, tooki-d like a cat asleep. Uuable to satisfy myself, 

^^ 1 was induced to fire, when, to my surprise ami regret, four 

young Owk, of this same species, nearly full ^rowii, camp 

down headlong, anil, fluttering for a few moments, died at 

^■^ttiy feel. Their nest was probably not far distant. 1 liave 

^^■•Iho seen the eggs of this species, which are nearly as large 

^V«ft those of a young pullet, but much more globular, and 

perfectly while. 

These birdii sometimes seize on fowls, partridges, and 
ycmng rabbits ; mice and small game are, however, tlieir most 
1 food. The difference of size between the male and 
e of this Owl is extraordinary, amounting sometimes to 
learly eight inches in the lengtli. Both sercam during day, 
e a Hawk. 

The male llarred Owl measures sixteen inches and a half 
Ein lengtli, and thirty-eight inches in extent; upper parts a 
l^c brown, marked with transverse spots of white ; wings, 
liiRrred with alternate Imnds of piile brown, and darker ; head, 
jotb, very large, mottled with transverse touches of dark 
brown, pale brown, and white ; eyes, large, deep blue, the 
pupil not perceivable ; face, or radiated circle of the eyes, 
gray, surrounded by an outline of brown and white dots; 
bill, yellow, tinged with green ; breast, barred transversely 
vitii rows of brown and white ; belly, streaked longitudinally 

Bnrith long stripes of brown, on u yellowish ground ; vent, 
plain yellowish white ; thighs mid feathered legs, the same, 
pUgbtly pointed with brown ; toes, nearly covered with 
plumage ; ckws, dark horn colour, very sharp ; tail, rounded, 
and remarkably concave below, barred with sis broad bars of 
brown, and as many narrow ones of white; the back and 
dtonlders have a cast of chestnut ; at each internal angle of 
ibe eye, is a broad spot of black ; the plumage of the radiated 
cin^ round the eye ends in long black hairs ; and the bill is 
encompassed by otiiers of a longer and more bristly kind. 
These probal)ly serve to guard the eye when any danger 
approaches it in sweeping hastily through the woods; and 
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those usually found on flycatchers may have the same intention 
to fulfil ; for, on the slightest touch of the point of any of 
these hairs, the nictitant membrane was instantly thrown over 
the eye. 

The female is twenty-two inches long, and four feet in 
extent; the chief difference of colour consists in her wings 
being broadly spotted with white ; the shoulder being a plidn 
chocolate brown ; the tail extends considerably beyond the 
tips of the wings ; the bill is much larger, and of a more 
golden yellow ; iris of the eye, the same as that of the male. 

The different character of the feathers of this, and, I 
believe, of most Owls, is really surprising. Those that 
surround the bill differ little from bristles ; those that surround 
the region of the eyes are exceedingly open, and unwebbed ; 
these are bounded by another set, generally proceeding from 
the external edge of the ear, of a most peculiar small, narrow, 
velvety kind, whose fibres are so exquisitely fine, as to 
be invisible to the naked eye ; above, the plumage has one 
general character at the surface, calculated to repel rain and 
moisture ; but, towards the roots, it is of the most soft, loose, 
and downy substance in nature — so much so, that it may be 
touched without being felt ; the webs of the wing-quills are 
also of a delicate softness, covered with an almost imper- 
ceptible hair, and edged with a loose silky down, so that the 
owner passes through the air without interrupting the most 
profound silence. Who cannot perceive the hand of God in 
all these things ! 
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t-iBHd Owl, JB™. Br. Bir'U, i. p. 48, flO, — Silby. Ittiil. Br. On. i. p. 64. 

pL SI Hitnu brichyote. Ttmn. Man. i.p. 90. — La ChatKtte, on ]( taofn due, 

IHnppa courtei, Che. Si^. Anim. i. p. 32M._Otu> brichyolua. Firm. Br. 
Aittm, p. MS — Strii bretliyattn, Ba*np. St/rioii. p. .17. — Stiix bruhyuta, Norlk, 

Zool. p. 7a. 

This is another species common to both continents, being 
I fauBd in Britain as iar north as the Orkney Isles, where it 
I >Uo breeds, building its nest upon tlie ground, amidst the 



to bolh continents, but 

The following observa- 



• Tbia Owl, ns Wilson observca, is 
■ Brituh hiRtory of it is comparativelf unknown. 
u tttx] perhaps Hdvtince some parts of it ^ — 

In EnglaniJ it beara the nBrne of Woodcock Owl, from itsappearance nearly 

I aboat tbc same time with that bird, and its reappearance again in the spring. 

■ Vaj few, if any, remain during the whole season, and tbey are only met with 

in dwit nugrations lo and from the north, their breedin{;-pla(.'rs, similar tu (he 

■ppovance, for a few days, of the Rin^iiscla and DollereU; in spring, singly 

or in pain ; and in the fall, in Bmall groups, the amount of their broods when 

n tearing. They do not apjiear lo be otherwiae gregnriousj and it is only 

in ibi* way tbal we ran account far the flock of twenty-eight in a turnip field, 

«d by our author, and the instances of tive or six of these birds frequently 

id roosting together, as mentioned by Mr Selby. They appear at the same 

IS, (according to Temminelc,) and are plentiful in Holland. It is only in 

h of England, and over Scotland, that they will rank as summer 

Hoy, and the other Hebrides, where Ihey were first discovered to 

I breed!, were considered the southern limit of their incubation. It extends, 

T ttowerer, much farther ; and may be, peHiap^, stated as the extensive muirland 

s of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Northumberland. Over all the 

I Scotliah muirs, it occurs in considerable abundance ; thpre are few sportsmen 

I wbn are unacquainted with it i many are killed during the Grouse season, and 

« individuals which Mr Selby mentions as found on upland moors, I have 



t bred there. On the 



moots at the Head of Dryfe, (■ 
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heath; arrives aud disappears in the south parts of England 
with the Woodcock, that is, in October and April; con- 
sequently does not breed there. It is called at Hudson's 
Bay, the Mouse Hawk ; and is described as not flying, like 
other Owls, in search of prey, but sitting quiet, on a stump of 
a tree, watching for mice. It is said to be found in plenty 
in the woods near Chatteau Bay, on the coast of Labrador. 
In the United States, it is also a bird of passage, coming to 
us from the north in November, and departing in ApriL 
The bird represented in the plate was shot in New Jersey, 

small rivulet in Dumfries-shire,) I have, for many years past, met with one 
or two pairs of these birds, and the accidental discovery of their young first 
turned my attention to the range of their breeding ; for, previous to this, I also 
held the opinion, that they had commenced their migration southward. The 
young was discovered by one of my dogs pointing it; and, on the following year» 
by searching at the proper season, two nests were found with five eggs. They 
were formed upon the ground among the heath ; the bottom of the nest 
scraped until the fresh earth appeared, on which the eggs were placed, without 
any lining or other accessory covering. When approaching the nest or young, 
the old birds fly and hover round, uttering a shrill cry, and snappmg with their 
bills. They will then alight at a short distance, survey the aggressor, and 
again resume their flight and cries. The young are barely able to fly by the 
12th of August, and appear to leave the nest some time before they are able to 
rise from the ground. I have taken them, on that great day to sportsmen, 
squatted on the heath like young black game, at no great distance from each 
Other, and always attended by the parent birds. Last year (1831) I found 
them in their old haunts, to which they appear to return very regularly; and 
the female, with a young bird, was procured ; the young could only fly for 
sixty or seventy yards.* 

In form, this species will bear the same analogy to those furnished with 
horns, which the Snowy Owl bears to the earless birds. The name of Hawk 
Owl implies more activity and boldness, and a different make ; and we find the 
head small, the body more slender, the wings and tail powerful. They hunt 
regularly by day, and will sometimes soar to a great height. They feed on 
small birds, and destroy young game, as well as mice and moles. 

It seems to have a pretty extensive geographical range. Pennant mentions 
it as inhabiting the Falkland Isles. It extends to Siberia ; and I have received 
it from the neighbourhood of Canton, in China. — £d. 

* A specimon was shot in December (1831,) on the same groand, and one was seen when 
drawing a whin covert for a fox, on Slst January, 1832. I believe some reside during the 
whole year. — Ed. 
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a few miles below FhUadelpliia, in a tliicket of pines. It 

bus tLc stem aspect of a keen, vigorous, and active bird ; and 

U reputed to bo an excellent moiiser. It flies frequently by 

day, and particularly in dark cloudy weather, takes short flights ; 

and, when sitting and looking sharply around, erects the two 

»light feathers that constitute its homs, which are at such 

tunes very noticeable ; but, otiierwise, not perceivable. No 

person on slightJy ezamining this bird after being shot, would 

I m^ect it to be furnished with horns ; nor are they discovered 

I out by careful search, or previous observation on the living 

I btid. Bewick, in his History of British Birds, remarks, 

t this species is sometimes seen in companies, — twenty- 

«i^t of them having been once counted in a turnip field in 

Norember. 

Leugth, fifteen inches ; extent, three feet four inches ; 
^oeral colour above, dark brown, the feathers broadly 

tidttrdid with pale yellowish brown ; bill, large, black ; 
iridcs, rich golden yellow, placed in a bed of deep black, 
-which radiates outwards all around, except towards the bill, 
wbere the plumage is whitish ; ears, bordered with a semi- 
orcular line of black and tawny yellow dots : tail, rounded, 
loager than usual with Owls, crossed with five bands of dark 
hrown, and as many of yellow ochre, some of the latter 
have central spots of dark brown, tlie whole tipt with white 
qoiUs also banded with dark brown and yellow ochre ; breast 
and belly streaked with dark brown, on a ground of 
yeDowiah; legs, thighs, and vent, plain dull yellow; tips of 
^H. tiie three first quill- feathers, black ; legs, clothed to the claws, 
^^■hrhich are black, curbed to about the quarter of a circle, and 
^^■exceedingly sharp. 

^^m The female 1 have never seen ; but she is said to be some- 
^^B what larger, and much darker, and the spots on the breast 
^^f lu^er, and more numerous.* 

• The fenutle U nearly of Ihe tume siie with the male ; the colours are all 
td a browned tinge, the markings more clouded and iiiditlincl ; Iht white of 
wti. Biid under ihp wingK, in len pure, and the bcUfand vent are 
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LITTLE OWL. — STRIX PASSERINA — Plate XXXIV. Fio. I. 

Artt. ZMLSaSyNo. 126. — Turfon, Sytt, 112. -^ Peah^s Hummmt Vih S2SL 

STRIX ACADICA.— Qu^hin.* 

Chooette chevlcbettey Temm. Man. i. p. 96. — Strix acadica, Bonap. Synop. p. 98. 
— Mon<^. sliiot atrigi inauric oaserv. suIIa, 2d edit, del Reg, AninL Cuv, p. 63. 
—Strix Bcadica, ABcrican Sparrow Owl, North, ZooL p. 97. 

This is one of the least of Its whole genus; but, like 
many other little folks, makes up, in neatness of general form 
and appearance, for deficiency of size, and is, perhaps, the most 

more thickly dashed with black streaks ; the ears are nearly of the same length 
with the other feathers, but can be easily distinguished. She is always foremoft 
to attack any intruder on her nest or young. — £o. 

* There is so much alliance between many of the small Owls, that it is a 
matter of surprise more species have not been confounded. Wilson appears 
to have been mistaken, or to ha?e confounded the name at least of the Little 
Owl ; and on the authority of Temminck and Bonaparte, we have given it 
as above, that of acadiccu It is a native of both Continents, but does not 
yet appear to have reached the British shores. ' According to Temminck, it 
is found in the deep German forests, though rarely, but is plentiful in Livonia. 
Bonaparte hints at the probability of the St. passerina being yet discovered 
in America, which seems very likely, considering the similarity of its European 
haunts. The last overland arctic expedition met with this and another allied 
species, St Tengmalmi, which will rank as an addition to the ornithology 
of that continent Dr Richardson has the following observations regarding 
the latter : <' When it accidentally wanders abroad in the day, it is so much 
dazzled by the light of the sun as to become stupid, and it may be easily 
caught by the hand. Its cry in the night is a single melancholy note, repeated 
at intervals of a rainote or two, and it is one of the superstitious practices of 
the natives to whistle when they hear it If the bird is silent when thus 
challenged, the speedy death of the inquirer is thus augured ; hence its Cree 
appellation of Death Bird. 

On the banks of the Sascatchewan it is so common, that its voice is heard 
almost every night by the traveller, wherever he selects his bivooeck. 

Both the latter species extend over the north of Europe, and are found 
occasionally in Britain. The specimens which I have seen in confinement 
teem to sleep or doze away the morning and forenoon, but are remarkably 
active when roused, and move about with great agility. Both are often exposed 
im sale, with other birds, in the Dutch and Belgian markets. — Eoi 
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aJtapely of all our Owls. Nor are the colours and markings 
of its plumage inferior in simplicity and effect to most others. 
It altso |N»isess«s an eye fully equal in spirit and brilliancy to 
ibr best of them. 

This species is a general and constant inhabitant of the 
middle and northern states ; but is found most numerous in 
the neighbourhood of the sea shore, and among woods and 
nrampB of pine trees. It rarely rambles much during day ; 
but, if disturbed, flies a short way, aud again takes shelter 
from the light: at the approach of twilight it is all life and 
activity, being a noted and dexterous mouse catcher. It is 
foniid as far north as Nova Scotia, and even Hudson's Bay; 
ia frequent in Russia ; builds its nest generally in pines, half 
iipiy Dp the tree, and lays two eggs, which, like those of the 
inst of its genus, are white. The mekncholy aud gloomy 
iDnbrage of those solitary evergreens forms its favourite 
batmts, where it sits dozing and slumbering all day, lulled by 
the roar of the neighbouring ocean. 

The little Owl is seven inches and a half long, and 
ileen inches in extent ; the upper parts are a plain brown 
iv^ the scapulars and some of the greater and lesser coverts 
•ing spotted with wliite ; the first live primaries are crossed 
obtiqaply with five bars of white ; tail, rounded, rather darker 
the body, crossed with two rows of white spots, and 
it with white ; whole interior vanes of the wings, spotted 
tlie same ; auriculars, yellowislt brown ; crown, upper 
of the neck, and circle surrounding the ears, beautifully 
■arked with numerous points of white on an olive brown 
IproDsd: front, pure white, ending in long blackish hairs; at 
the internal angle of the eyes, a broad spot of black radiating 
autwards; irides, pale yellow; bill, a blackish horn colour; 
lower parts, streaked with yellow ochre and reddish bay; 
thighs, and feathered legs, pale buff; toes, covered to the 
daws, which are black, large, and sharp- pointed. 

The bird, from which the foregoing figure and description 
taken, was shot on the sea shore, near Great Egg Harbour, 
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in New Jersey, in the month of November, and, on dissection, 
was found to be a female. Turton describes a species called 
the white-fronted Owl (S. cdhifrons^) which, in every thing 
except the size, agrees with this bird, and has, very 
probably, been taken from a young male, which is sometimes 
found considerably less than the female. 



SEA-SIDE FINCH FRINGILLA MARITIMA. 

Plate XXXIV. Fig. 2. 

AMMODRAMUS MABJTIMUS. — Syr Aimon.^ 

AmmodramuB, Swain. Zocl, Joum. No. ll^ p. 348. — FringilU muiiivuL, JBomep, 
Synop. p. 110. — The Sea-side Finch, Aud. Om, Biog. i. p. 470, pi. 98, male and 
female. 

Of this bird I can find no description. It inhabits the 
low, rush-covered sea islands along our Atlantic coast, where 
I first found it; keeping almost continually within the 
boundaries of tide water, except when long and violent east 

* The Sea-side and Short-tailed Finches constitute the genus AmmodramMM 
of Swainson. The former was discovered by Wilson ; the latter is the Shaip- 
tailed Oriole of Latham. They are both peculiar to North America, and are 
nearly confined to the salt marshes on the coast. They are very curioiu in 
their structure, combining, as remarked by our author, properties for either 
running or climbing. The tail is tnily scansorial ; the feet partly so ; the 
hallux formed for running, having the claw elongated, and of a fiat bend, as 
among the Larks. 

Mr Audubon has figured this bird with the nest He says it is placed so 
near the ground, that one might suppose it sunk into it, although this is not 
actually the case. It is composed externally of coarse grass, and is lined with 
finer kinds, but exhibits little regularity. The eggs are from four to sisc, 
elongated, grayish white, freckled with brown all over. They build in elevated 
shrubby places, where many nests may be found in the space of an acre. When 
the young are grown, they betake themselves to the ditches and sluices which 
intersect the salt marshes, and find abundant food. They enter the laiger 
holes of crabs, and every crack and crevice of the drying mud. In this they 
much resemble the Wrens, who enjoy entering and prying into every chink or 
opening of their own haunts. Mr Audubon had some dressed in a pie, but 
found them quite unpalatable. — Ed. 
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' or iHirUi easterly storms, witb high titles, uompet it to seek 
tilt shore. On these occasions it courses along the margin, 
aiid among tlie holes and interstices of the weethi aod sea- 
wntck. with a rapidity equalled only by the nimblest of our 
Sandpipers, and very much in their manner. At these times 
also it roosts on the ground, and runs about after dusk. 

This species derives its whole subsistence from the sea. I 
eaiamiiied a great uumber of individuals by dissection, and 
fotuid their stomaclis miiversally filled with fragments of 
shrimps, minute shell fish, and broken limbs of small sea 
crabs. Its flesh, also, as was to be expected, tasted of fish, or 
vas what is usually termed sedgy, Amidst the recesses of 
Uiese wet sea marshes, it seeks the rankest growth of grass 

*taA sea weed, and climbs along the stalks of the rushes witli 
H much dexterity as it runs along the ground, which is rather 
It singular circumstance, most of our climbers being rather 
inrkward at running. 
The Sea-side Finch is six inches and a quarter long, and 
e^bt and a quarter in extent; chin, pure white, bordered on 
each side by a stripe of dark ash, proceeding from each base 
of the lower mandible ; above that is another slight streak of 
I wUte ; ftom the nostril over the eye extends another streak, 
I immediately over the lores is rich yellow, bordered 
with white, and ending in yellow olive; crown, 
irnish olive, divided laterally by a stripe of slate blue, or 
be light ash; breast, ash, streaked with buff; belly, white; 
ml, buff coloured, and streaked with bhick; upper parts of 
fte back, wings, and tall, a yellowish brown olive, intermixed 
with very pale blue ; greater and lesser coverts, lipt with dull 
vhite ; edge of the bend of the wing, rich yellow ; primaries 
^H«^ed with the same immediately below their coverts ; tail, 
^^fauieiform, olive brown, centered with black; bill, dusky 
^Hbove, pale blue l)elow, longer than is usual with Finches; 
^^^ and feet, a pale bluish white ; irides, hazel. Male and 
female nearly alike in colour. 
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SHARP-TAILED FINCH FRINGILLA CAUDACUTA. 

Plate XXXIV. Fig. 8. 

Sharp-tailed Oriole, Lath. Gen. Synop, ii. p. 448. pi. 17. — Peale'M Mu$ewmt Ko. 

6442. 

AMMODRAMVS CA UDACUTUS. ^SyvAXHMV.* 

Ammodramiu, Swain, Zool, Joum, No. ii. p. 348. — FrbgiUa caudacuta, Bonap. 

Synop. p. 110. 

A BIRD of this denomination is described by Turton, Syst. 
p. 562, but which by no means agrees with the present. 
This, however, may be the fault of the describer, as it is said 
to be a bird of Georgia : unwilling, therefore, to multiply 
names unnecessarily, I have adopted his appellation. In 
some future part of the work I shall settle this matter with 
more precision. 

This new (as I apprehend it) and beautiful species is an 
associate of the former, inhabits the same places, lives on 
the same food ; and resembles it so much in manners, that 
but for their dissimilarity in some essential particulars, I 
would be disposed to consider them as the same in a different 
state of plumage. They are much less numerous than the 
preceding, and do not run with equal celerity. 

The Sharp-tailed Finch is five inches and a quarter long, 
and seven inches and a quarter in extent; bill, dusky; auri- 
culars, ash ; from the bill over the eye, and also below it, run 
two broad stripes of brownish orange ; chin, whitish ; breast^ 
pale buff, marked with small pointed spots of black ; belly, 
white ; vent, reddish buff; from the base of the upper mandible 

* Mr Audubon has figured a bird, very closely allied in plumage, under the 
title of Ammodramtu Hendotoii, and, in the letter-press, has described it as 
Henslow's Bunting, Emberiza HensUmiu It will evidently come under the 
first genus, and if new and distinct, will fotm a third North American species. 
It is named after Professor Henslow of Cambridge, and was obtained near 
Cincinnati. There is no account of its history and habits.— -£d. 
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a broad stripe of pale ash runs along the crown and Und 
head, bordered on each side by one of blackish brown; back, 
a yellowish brown olive, some of the feathers curiously ed^ed 
with semicircles of white ; sides under the wings buff, spotted 
with black ; wing-coverts and tertials black, broadly edged 
with light reddish buff; tail, cuneiform, short; all the feathers 
aharp pointed; legs, a yellow clay colour; irides, hazeL 

I examined many of these birds, and found but little 
difference in the colour and markings of their plumage. 

Since UTiting the above, 1 have become convinced tliat the 
bird described by Mr Latham, under the name of Sharp- 
tailed Oriole, is the present species. Latham states, that his 
description and figure were taken from a specimen deposited 
in Mrs Bbckburu's collection, and that it came from New 
York. 



zoKOTHicHJAr sjy^ifm.—iAtaiit. 

PrlDgiUa SaTtoni, Sonap, Synep. p. lOB- 

This delicately marked Sparrow has been already taken 
lotice of, in a preceding part of this work, where a figure of 
\fiix female was Introduced. The present figure was drawn 
n a very beautiful male, and is a faithful representation of 
e original. 

The length is five and a half inches; extent, eight and a half; 
I, pale brown ; eyebrows, Naples yellow ; breast and whole 
vet parts, pure white, tiie former marked with small pointed 
wis of brown ; upper parts, a pale whitish drab, mottled with 
tddisb brown; wing-coverts, edged and tipt with white; 
tials, black, edged with white and bay ; legs, pale clay ; 
t-feathers, tinged with Naples yellow. The female and 
Uig males are less, and much darker. 

• The fem»le is described in Vol. I. p. 342. 
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This is, probably, the most timid of all our Sparrows. la. 
winter it frequents the sea-shores ; but, as spring approach 
migrates to the interior, as I have lately discovered, b 
its nest in the grass nearly in the same form, though 
fewer materials, as that of the Bay-winged Bunting. On dMi» 
2dd of May, I found one of these at the root of a dump. of 
rushes in a grass field, with three young, nearly ready to fljr.* 
The female counterfeited lameness, spreading her wings and 
tail, and using many affectionate stratagems to alluFe me from 
the place. The eggs I have never seen. 




WINTER FALCON FALCO HYEMALIS. 

Plate XXXV. Fig. 1. 

TurioH, Sjfst, p. 156.— ^rc^ ZooL p. 209, No. 101.— Peale^sMutaany No. 272. 

and 273. 

ASTVRr HYEMALIS,-- JAMDIKU.* 
The Winter Hawk, AtuL pi. 71 ; Om. JBiog. p. 164. 

This elegant and spirited Hawk is represented in the 
plate of one half its natural size ; the other two figures are 
reduced in the same proportion. He visits us from tlie north 
early in November, and leaves us late in March. 

* This species, with the Faico Uneatus of our author, have been the subject of 
dispute, as to their identity. The Prince of Muftignano thinks they are the 
same, but in different states of plumage, according to age. Audubon says 
they are decidedly distinct, and has given plates of each, with an account of 
the differences he observed in their habits. I have transcribed his observa- 
tions at some length, that these distinctions may be seen and judged of indi- 
vidually. I am inclined to consider them distinct, and cannot reconcile the great 
difference of habit to birds of one species, particularly in the same country. 
With regard to their station, again, they present a most interesting form. 
They are intermediate, as it were, between Buteo, Astvr^ and CircHB, The 
colours are those of Buteo and Circus ; while the form and active habits of the 
one is that of Astur ; those of the Winter Hawk more of Circus ; the wings 
are short for a true Buzzard, and possess the proportional length of the feathers, 
of the Goshawks. The feet of both are decidedly Astur, running perhaps 
into the more slender form of Circus ; and from the preponderance of their form 
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'I'liU is a dexterous frog catcher ; who, that he laay pursue 
bis profession wiUi full effect, takes up bis winter residence 

lo the GiMluwks, I have cboien thnt u ibcir present appvlUtion, but certainly 
trilh ■ qucTjr. 

1 have [rHnscribed tlie habits of both species as given by Audubon, that the 
nimpariuin may be ihc more ewy, and Kt the description of F. luiadiu have 
itfetred la this page^ — 

^ " The Winter Hawk is not a constant resident in the United States, but 

y vuits liiem, mnlting; its first aplieunuice there at the appioach of winter. 

t fli^t is smooth and light, altboiigh greatly protracted, when necessity 

so. It sails, at times, at a eonsideriLble elevation ; and, not- 

! FompuTBtive shortness of its wings, performs this kind of 

Kiun with grace, and in circles of more than ordinary diameter. Jl is a 

■rkitbly silent bird, often spending the greater part of the day without 

ing its notes more tban once ur twice, which it does just before it alights, 

i wntch with great patience and perseverance for the appearance of its prey. 

> haunts arc the extensive meadows and marahea which oci^ur along our 

There it poimces with a rapid matiun on the frogs, which it either 

a the spot, ur carries to the perch, or the lop of the bay-alnck, on 

•faieh it previously stood. It generally rests at night on the ground, among 

the tail (edgiet of the marahea. I have never seen this Uuwk in pursuit uf any 

n those of iu own species, each bdividual chasing the oihcra 

s the district which it had selected for itself. The cry of the Winter 

is dear aad prolonged, and reaembles the syUuliIes kag-o. ' 

" The Red^sbouldered Hawk, or, as 1 would prefer colling it, the Red- 

Phtwted Unwk, although dispersed over the greater pari uf Uic United Slates, 

l<ii nntly observed in the middle dislricis, where, on the cuntnury, the Winter 

TUcon niually makes its appearuncc from the north at the approach of every 

Mtumn, and is of more cummun occurrence. This bird is one of the most 

Bolsy of its genus, during spring especially, when it would be difficult to 

approach the skirta of woods bordering a large plantation, without hearing its 

diKwrdiuit shrill notes, ia-Are, ka-ha, as it is seen sailing in rapid circles at a 

•Rj great elevation. Its ordinary flight is even and protracted. It is a more 

geocnl inhabitant of the woods than most of our other species, partieulBrJy 

during the summer. 

■■ The interior of woods seems, as I have said, the fittest haunts for the Red- 

I Mouldered Hawk- He sails through them a few yards above ihe ground, and 

J alights on the low branch of a tree, or the lop of a dead stiunp, from 

le silently watches in an erect posture for the appearance of siiuirrels, 

h he pounces directly, and kills them in an inslnnt, nftcrwanls 

them on the ground. 

B q>proach of :ipring, this species hepiis tu pair, and its Bight is 
A with many citctings and zigzag motions, during whiub it emits 
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almost entirely among our meadows and marshes. He some- 
times stuffs himself so enormously with these reptiles, that the 
prominency of his craw makes a large bunch, and he appears 
to fly with difficulty. I have taken the broken fragments, and 
whole carcasses of ten frogs, of different dimensions, from the 
crop of a single individual. Of his genius and other exploits, I 
am unable to say much. He appears to be a fearless and active 
bird, silent, and not very shy. One which I kept for some 
time, and which was slightly wounded, disdained all attempts 
made to reconcile him to confinement ; and would not suffer a 
person to approach without being highly irritated, throwing 
himself backward, and striking, with expanded talons, with 
great fury. Though shorter winged than some of his tribe, 
yet I have no doubt, but, with proper care, he might be trained 
to strike nobler game, in a bold style, and with great effect. 
But the education of Hawks in this country may well be post- 
poned for a time, until fewer improvements remain to be made 
in that of the human subject. 

Length of the Winter Hawk, twenty inches; extent, forty-one 
inches, or nearly three feet six inches ; cere and legs, yellow, 
the latter long, and feathered for an inch below the knee; 
bill, bluish black, small, furnished with a tooth in the upper 
mandible ; eye, bright amber, cartilage over the eye, very 
prominent, and of a dull green ; head, sides of the neck, and 
throat, dark brown, streaked with white ; lesser coverts with 

its shrill cries. The top of a tall tree seems to be preferred, as I have found 
its nest most commonly placed there, not far from the edges of woods bordering 
plantations ; it is seated in the forks of a large branch, towards its extremity, 
and is as bulky as that of the common Crow ; it is formed externally of dry 
sticks and Spanish moss, and is lined with withered grass and fibrous roots of 
different sorts, arranged in a circular manner. The eggs are generally four, 
sometimes five, of a broad oval form, granulated all over, pale blue, faintly 
blotched with brownish red at the smaller end." 

From the above account it is seen that the Red-shouldered Hawk has much 
more the habits of an Asiur than the other, which seems to lean towards the 
Circi; the breeding-places of the latter are, however, not mentioned by any 
writer. The different states of plumage in these birds, are deserving of 
faitber resetrcb. — £o. 
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k strong glow of ferruginous ; secondaries, pale brown, indis- 
tinctly barred with darker; primaries, brownish orange, spotted 
with black, wholly black at the tips ; tail, long, slightly- 
rounded, barred alternately with dark and pale brown ; inner 
nuiea, white : exterior feathers, brownish orange ; wings, when 
ctosfd, reach rather beyond the middle of the tail ; tail-coverts, 
while, marked with he:irt-shaped spots of brown; breast and 
belly, white, with numerous long drops of brown, the shafts 
bbckiftli ; femoral feathers, large, pale yellow ochre, marked 
with numerous minute streaks of pale brown ; claws, black. 
TTie legs of this bird are represented by different authors as 
slender ; but I saw no appearance of this in those I examined. 
Tlie female is considerably darker above, and about two 
inches longer. 
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H^ This bird is much better known in Europe than in this 
country, where it has not been long discovered; although it 
is now found to inhabit a wide extent of territory, and in great 

■ The fammoD Slagpie of Europe is typieal of tbal seccion among tba 
COnidir, to which rhc name of Pica liai been given. They retain the form 
of the bill w in Coma , their whole membera are weaker ; ihe feathers on the 
nitDp are more lax nnd puffy, and the tail is always very lengthened. 

The Appendix to Captain Franklin's nairalire, by Mr Sabine, Erst gare 
iiM to (he suspicion, that two very nearly allied Bpedes uf Magpie were found 
in the DOtthem parts of Ameriva ; and that genUeman has accordingly described 
the tpccimens killed at Cumberland House, during the first aretir expedition, 
mder the name of Cirteiu HuJkiikiu — ^of which the following are the principal 
fistioniona — and he seems to consider that bird more pnrticularly conJined to 
tbc more northern parts of the continent, while the other was met with in the 
Untied Stain and tbc Missouri country : 

" The Hudson's Bay Magpie is of less size in all its parts than the common 
)(ag|ue, except in its tail, which exceeds thai of its congener in length ; but 
ie tuft of gra^ih « 
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numbers. The drawing was taken from a very beautiful 
specimen, sent from the Mandan nation, on the Missouri, to 
Mr Jefferson, and by that gentleman presented to Mr Peale 
of this city, in •whose museum it lived for several months, and 
where I had an opportunity of examining it. On carefully 
comparing it with the European Magpie in the same collection^ 
no material ^difference could be perceived. The figure on the 
plate is reduced to exactly half the size of life. 

This bird unites in its character courage and cunning, 
turbulency and rapacity. Not inelegantly formed, and distin- 
guished by gay as well as splendid plumage, he has long been 
noted in those countries where he commonly resides, and his 
habits and manners are there familiarly knov^i3. He is parti- 
cularly pernicious to plantations of young oaks, tearing up the 
acorns ; and also to birds, destroying great nimibers of their 
eggs and young, even young chickens, partridges, grouse, and 
pheasants. It is perhaps on this last account that the whole 
vengeance of the game laws has lately been let loose upon 
him in some parts of Britain, as appears by accounts from that 

white feathers on the back. Length of the body, exclusive of the tail, seven 
inches, that of the tail from eleven to twelve inches, that of the common 
being from nine to ten.*' 

In the Northern Zoology, Corvus Hudsonicus is quoted as a synonym. The 
authors remark, " This bird, so common in Europe, is equally plentiful in the 
interior prairie lands of America ; but it is singular, that, though it abounds on 
the shores of Sweden, and other maritime parts of the Old World, it is very 
rare on the Atlantic, eastward of the Mississippi, or Lake Winipeg.** « The 
manners of the American bird are precisely what wc have been accustomed ta 
observe in the English one. On comparing its eggs with those of the 
European bird, they were found to be longer and narrower ; and though the 
colours are the same, the blotches are larger and more diffused." 

The distinctions mentioned by Mr Sabine seem very trivial ; indeed they 
may be confined entirely to a less size. The gra)'ish tuft of feathers on the 
rump is the same in the common Magpie of Britain. I have had an opportu^ 
nity of examining only one North American specimen, which is certainly 
smaller, but in no other respect different The authors of the Northern 
Zoology mention their having compared arctic specimens with one from the 
interior of China, and they found no difference. The geographical distribution 
may therefore extend to a greater range than was supposed, — Europe, China,, 
and America. — Ed. 
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ll|iiarl(^r, wbere premitims, it is said, are offered for his lieail, 
s ail iireli poacbor; and penalties inflicted on all those who 
ripermit him to breed on their premises. Under the hish of 
Pncb rigorous 'persecution, h few years will probaltly e.x terminate 
ifae whole tribe from the island. He h also destructive to 
^rdens and orcliards ; is noisy and restless, almost constantly 
flyinj; from place to place ; alights on tJie backs of the cattle, 
to rid them of the larvse that fester in the skin ; is content with 
carrion when nothing better offers ; eats various kinds of 
vegetables, and devours greedily grain, worms, and insects of 
LshnoBt every description. When domesticated, he is easily 
teaght to imitate the human voice, and to articulate words 
retty distinctly ; has all the pilfering habits of Ids tribe, filling 
f chink, nook, and crevice, with whatever lie can carry 
B«ff ; is subject to the epilepsy, or some similar disorder ; and 
1 tic whole, a crafty, restless, and noisy bird. 
He geneitdly selects a tall tree, adjoining the farm house, 
W<tw his nest, which is placed among the highest branches ; this 
I large, composed outwardly of sticks, roots, turf, and dry 
■tweeds, and well lined witli wool, cow hair, and feathers ; the 
vh<^e is surrounded, roofed, and barricaded with thorns, leaving 
Kily n narrow entrance. The eggs are usually five, of a 
I gr^nish colour, marked with numerous black or dusky spots. 
§.io the northern parts of Europe, he migrates at the commence- 
lent of winter. 
In this country, the Magpie was first taken notice of at the 
tones, or trading houses, on Hudson's Bay, where the 
Indians used sometimes to bring it in, and gave it the name of 
Heart-bird, — for what reason is uncertain. It appears, how- 
ever, to be rather rare in that quarter. These circtimstances 
1 taken notice of by Mr Pennant and other British natu- 
•Ittts. 

In 1804, an exploring party under tlie command of Captains 
^wie and Clark, on their route to the Pacific Ocean across 
e continent, first met with the Magjue somewhere near the 
>al bend of the Missouri, and found that the number of tliese 
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birds increased as they advanced. Here also the Blue Jay 
disappeared ; as if the territorial boundaries and jurisdiction 
of these two noisy and voracious families of the same tribe had 
been mutually agreed on, and distinctly settled. But the 
Magpie was found to be far more daring than the Jay, dashing 
into their very tents, and carrying off the meat from the dishes. 
One of the hunters who accompanied the expedition informed 
me, that they frequently attended him while he was engaged 
in skinning and cleaning the carcass of the deer, bear, or 
bufialo he had killed, often seizing the meat that hung within 
a foot or two of his head. On the shores of the Koos-koos-ke 
river, on the west side of the great range of Rocky Mountains, 
they were found to be equally numerous. 

It is highly probable that those vast plains, or prairies, 
abounding with game and cattle, frequently killed for the 
mere hides, tallow, or even marrow bones, may be one great 
inducement for the residency of these birds, so fond of flesh 
and carrion. Even the rigorous severity of winter in the high 
regions along the head waters of Rio du Nord, the Arkansaw, 
and Red River, seems insuflScient to force them from those 
favourite haunts ; though it appears to increase their natural 
voracity to a very uncommon degree. Colonel Pike relates, 
that in the month of December, in the neighbourhood of the 
North Mountain, N. lat. 41° W. long. 34.°, Reaumur's ther- 
mometer standing at 17° below 0, these birds were seen in 
great numbers. " Our horses," says he, " were obliged to 
scrape the snow away to obtain their miserable pittance ; and, 
to increase their misfortunes, the poor animals were attacked 
by the Magpies, who, attracted by the scent of their sore 
backs, alighted on them, and, in defiance of their wincing and 
kicking, picked many places quite raw; the diflSculty of 
procuring food rendering those birds so bold, as to alight on 
our men's arms, and eat meat out of their hands." * 

Tlie Magpie is eighteen inches in length ; the head, nedk, 

* Pike's Journal, p. 170. 
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tpper put of the breast and back, are a deep velvety black ; 
primaries, brownisb black, streaked along tbeir inner vanes 
with while ; secondaries, rich purplish blue ; greater coverts, 
green blue ; scapulars, lower part of the breast and belly, 
white ; thiglis anil vent, black ; tail, long ; the two exterior 
festbers scarcely half the length of the longest, the others 
increasing to the two middle ones, which taper towards their 
estremities. The colour of this part of the plumage is veiy 
^lendid, being glossy green, dashed with blue and bright 
purple ; this last colour bounds the green ; nostrils, covered 
with a thick luft of recumbent hairs, as are also the sides of 
tfae mouth ; bill, legs, and feet, glossy black. The female 
differs only Ln the less brilliancy of her plumage. 



CROW. — CORVUS COBONE.*— Pi.*TR XXXV. Pm. a 

PtaSt'i MuKum, No. 1346. 
COEFUS CIISO.VEt-LmKV± 
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This is perhaps the most generally known, and least beloved, 
of all our land birds; having neither melody of song, nor 
beauty of plumage, nor excellence of flesh, nor civility of 



■* The Toicc of this Inrd is so reaurkabl; different From that of tbe Conmi 
Eurape, thai I wu at first led (o believe il a distinct epecies ; but tbe mmt 
Rnpuloui exsminslion and comparison of Europran and American epecimeni 
pIOTcd Ibem to be tbe same," are the words of Bonaparte in his Nomenclalurs 
to WiUon ; rud Coniiu corone U quoted as tbe name and fynonym lo ihia 
Wftaiet in the Ifarllitm Zeoh-ff, from a male lulled on the plains of lb* 
Swksubewan. 

This is one of the birds 1 btve ^t been unable to obtain for compariaon 
wilb £nropesii spedmens, and it may eeen preaumplion to differ from tbe 
■uthoraies, wilhout ever baring seen tbe bird in qiiestiaii. I eannot, 
iden, reconcile Wilson's account of tbe difference of bnbits and 
Ibove of Britain and Europe. It seemK d species more intermediate 
between tbe mniinun Roolc, C. J'rugilrgiu, and the C. cvrow ; ibeir Krvgariou* 
bbiu, and feeding m> much on grain,, are quite at variance with the Carrion 
Crow : Wilson'i aeeount of tbe Crow roost on the Uelatvarc is so different. 
tbu, ■• far u babit is concerned, it ia impoasibte to refer them to one ; and 
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manners, to recommend him ; on the contrary, he is branded 
as a thief and a plunderer — a kind of black-coated vagabond, 
who hovers over the fields of the industrious, fattening on their 
labours, and, by his voracity, often blasting their expectations. 
Hated as he is by the farmer, watched and persecuted by 
almost every bearer of a gun, who all triumph in his destruction, 
had not Heaven bestowed on him intelligence and sagacity 
fax beyond common, there is reason to believe that the whole 
tribe (in these parts at least) would long ago have ceased to 
exist. 

The Crow is a constant attendant on agriculture, and a 
general inhabitant of the cultivated parts of North America. 
In the interior of the forest he is more rare, unless during the 
season of breeding. He is particularly attached to low flat 
corn coimtries, lying in the neighbourhood of the sea, or of 
large rivers ; and more numerous in the northern than southern 
states, where Vultures abound, with whom the Crows are 
unable to contend. A strong antipathy, it is also said, prevails 
between the Crow and the Raven, insomuch, that where the 
latter is numerous, the former rarely resides. Many of the 
first settlers of the Gennesee country have informed me, that, 
for a long time. Ravens were numerous with them, but no 
Crows ; and even now the latter are seldom observed in that 
country. In travelling from Nashville to Natchez, a distance 
of four hundred and seventy miles, I saw few or no Crows, but 
Ravens frequently, and vultures in great numbers. 

The usual breeding time of the Crow, in Pennsylvania, is 
in March, April, and May, during which season they are dis- 
persed over the woods in pairs, and roost in the neighbourhood 



though some allowance might be made for the diversity of habit in the two 
countries, I do not see in what manner the cry of the bird should be so 
distinctly affected as to be remarked by nearly all authors who have men- 
tioned them. 

Bums*s line in the Cottar's Saturday Night alludes certainly to the 
common Rook, and he, I am sure, knew the difference between a Crow and a 

Corbie. — Ed. 

3 
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P of ttiF tree they have selected for tlieir nest. About tlie 
middle of MiLTcli they begin to build, |rencrally elioosing a 
lugb tree ; thougli I have aJso known tliem prefer a middle 
nzed cedar. One of their nests, now before me, is formed 
externally of sticks, wet moss, ihiii bark, mixed with mossy 
earth, and lined with large quantities of horse hair, to the 
amount of more than half a punnd, some cow hair, and some 
wool, forming a very soft nnd elastic bed. The eggs are four, 
ef 8 pale green colour, marked with niimerniis specks and 
blotches of olive. 

During this interesting season, the male is extremely 
VBtchful, making frequent excursions of half a mile or so in 
circuit, to reconnoitre ; nnd the instant he observes a person 
q>pnMtchin^, he gives the alarm, when both male and female 
retire to a distance till the intruder has gone past. He also 

^larly carries food to his mate, while she is sitting ; occa- 

ionally relieves herj and, tAen she returns, again resigns up 

9 post. .\t this time, also, as well as until the young are 

ible to fly, they preserve uncommou silence, that their retreat 

lay not be suspected. 

It is in the month of May, and until the middle of June, 

t the Crow is most destructive to the corn fields, dig^ng 
up the newly planted grains of maize, pulling up by the roots 
tbfiee that have begun to vegetate, and thus frequently obliging 
the &rmer to replant, or lose the benefit of the soil; and this 
Bometunes twice, and even three times, occasioning a con- 
siderable additional expense, and inequality of harvest. No 
mercy is now shewn him. The myriads of worms, moles, mice, 
caterpillars, grubs, and beetles, which he has destroyed, are 
altogether overlooked on these occasions. Detected in robbing 
the hens' nests, pullin-; up the corn, and killing the young 
diickens, be is considered as an outlaw, and sentenced to 
destruction. But the great difficulty is, how to put this 
Kiitence in execution. lu vain the gunner skulks along the 

iges and fences; his faitliful sentinels, planted on some 
mmanding point, ruse the alarm, and disappoint vongeance 
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of its object. The coast again clear, he returns once more 
in silence, to finish the repast he had begun. Sometimes he 
approaches the farm house by stealth, in search of young 
chickens, which he is in the habit of snatching off, when he 
can elude the vigilance of the mother hen, who often proves 
too formidable for him. A few days ago, a Crow was observed 
eagerly attempting to seize some young chickens in an 
orchard, near the room where I write; but these clustering 
close round the hen, she resolutely defended them, drove the 
Crow into an apple tree, whither slie instantly pursued liim 
with such spirit and intrepidity, that he was glad to make a 
speedy retreat, and abandon his design. 

The Crow himself sometimes falls a prey to the superior 
strength and rapacity of the great Owl, whose weapons of 
offence are by far the more formidable of the two.* 

* " A few years ago,** says an obliging correspondent, *< I resided on ibe 
banks of the Hudson, about seven miles from the city of New York. Not far 
from the place of my residence was a pretty thick wood or swamp, in which 
great numbers of Crows, who used to cross the river from the opposite shore, 
were accustomed to roost. Returning homeward one afternoon, from a shooting 
excursion, I had occasion to pass through this swamp. It was near sunset, 
and troops of Crows were flying in all directions over my head. While engaged 
in observing their flight, and endeavouring to select from among them an object 
to shoot at, my ears were suddenly assailed by the distressful cries of a Crow, 
who was evidently struggling under the talons of a merciless and rapacious 
enemy. I hastened to the spot whence the sounds proceeded, and, to my great 
surprise, found a Crow lying on the ground, just expiring, and seated upon the 
body of the yet warm and bleeding quarry, a large brown OwU who was beginning 
to make a meal of the unfortunate robber of com fields. Perceiving my 
approach, he forsook his prey wjth evident reluctance, and flew into a tree at a 
little distance, where he sat watching all my movements, alternately rq^arding, 
with longing eyes, the victim he had been forced to leave, and darting at me no 
very friendly looks, that seemed to reproach me for having deprived him of his 
expected regale. I confess that the scene before me was altogether novel and 
surprising. I am but little conversant with natural history ; but I had always 
understood, that the depredations of the Owl were conlined to the smaller 
birds and animals of the lesser kind, such as mice, young nibbits, &c. and that 
he obtained his prey rather by fraud and stratagem, than by open rapacity and 
violence. I was the more confirmed in this belief, from the recollection of a 



J^f Towards tJiP close of summer, tlic parent Crows, with their 
1' new families, forsaking their solitiiry loitf;iiigs, collect together, 
8S if by previous agreement^ when evening approaches. 
About an hour before sunset, they are first observed, flying, 
•oraewluit in Indian file, in one direction, at a sliort I 
above the tops of the trees, silent and steady, keeping the , 
general curvature of the ground, continuing to pass sometimes 
till after sunset, so tliat the whole line of march would extend 
for many miles. This circumstance, so familiar and picturesque, 
s not been overlooked liy the poets, in their deseriptJous of 
k rural evening. IttiniR. in a sini^le line, has finely sketched 

Thf lilacLeiiinK tr»iii9 r.f Crowf to HieLr rPiiOR.'. 

i The most noted Crow roost with which I am acquainted is near 
|l«wcastle, un an Island in the Delaware. It is there known 
jr the name of the Pea Patch, and is a low, Hut, alluvial spot, of 
k few acres, elevated but a little above high water mark, and 

rcred witli a thick growth of reeds. This appears to be tlic 
grand rendezvous, or head-quarters, of the greater part of the 
Crows within forty or fifty miles of the apoL It is entirely 

titute of trees, the Crow^i alighting and nestling iunong the 
, which by these means are broken down mid matted I 

;;ether. The noise created by those multitudes, both in their 

I Macbeth, whicb now fureilily rwurred tu my memory. — Tbe 

11 of King Uunran arc recounting to eai'h otbpr tbe vBrious prodigies 

It prcceilnt liia ilralli, and one of thGm relalcs to his wondcrinp auditors, that 



my rrUition : That tbc Owl was tlie murderer of the unfurlunatr 

iw. tli«re could lie no doubt. No other bird of prey u'hs iu si(;ht ; 1 bod not 

ncc I rnterpd the wood ; nor heard any one else shoot : brndea, 

ltaaa<)iuvocslsitUBiioii in which I foimd the parties, would bnve been aulGdent 

'« any ' twelve [food men arid true.' or » jiirj' of Crows, to have convicted 

n of bin guilt. It IS proper to udd, that I avenged ihe deiith of the haples* 

f. by s well niined shot ui thr feloiiiouB robber, that extended him 

n the ground. " 
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evening assembly and reascension in the morning, and the 
depredations they commit in the immediate neighbourhood of 
this great resort, are almost incredible. Whole fields of com 
are sometimes laid waste by thousands alighting on it at once» 
with appetites whetted by the fast of the preceding night ; and 
the utmost vigilance is unavailing to prevent, at least, a partial 
destruction of this their favourite grain. Like the stra^lers 
of an immense, undisciplined, and rapacious army, they spread 
themselves over the fields, to plunder and destroy wherever 
they alight. It is here that the character of the Crow is 
universally execrated ; and to say to the man who has lost his 
crop of corn by these birds, that Crows are exceedingly useful 
for destroying vermin, would be as consolatory as to tell him 
who had just lost his house and furniture by the flames, that 
fires are excellent for destroying bugs. 

The strong attachment of the Crows to this spot may be 
illustrated by the following circumstance : Some years ago, 
a sudden and violent northeast storm came on during the night, 
and the tide, rising to an uncommon height, inundated the. 
whole island. The darkness of the night, the suddenness and 
violence of the storm, and the incessant torrents of rain that 
fell, it is supposed, so intimidated the Crows, that they did 
not attempt to escape, and almost all perished. Thousands of 
them were next day seen floating in the river ; and the wind, . 
shifting to the northwest, drove their dead bodies to the Jersey 
side, where for miles they blackened the whole shore. 

This disaster, however, seems long ago to have been 
repaired ; for they now congregate on the Pea Patch in as 
immense multitudes as ever.* 

* The foUowing is extracted from a late number of a newspaper printed 
in that neighbourhood : — 

" The farmers of Red Lion Hundred held a meeting at the village of St 
Geoiige*8, in the state of Delaware, on Monday the 6th inst. to receive proposals 
of John Deputy, on a plan for banishing or destroying the Crows. Mr 
Deputy's plan being heard and considered, was approved, and a committee 
appointed to contract with him, and to procure the necessary funds to cany 
the same into effect Mr Deputy proposes, that for five hundred dollars he 




rcnow. 
So iiiiiversul is tlie hatred to Crows, that few states, either 
here or in Europe, bave neglected to offer rewsirds for ihoir 
destruction. Id the United States, they have been repeatedly 
mnked in our laws with the wolves, the panthers, foxes, and 
squirrels, aiid a proportionable premium offered for their 
beads, to be paid by any justice of tlie peace to whom they 
are delivered. On all these accounts, various modes have 

»been invented for capturing them. They have been taken in 
^dap nets, commonly used for taking pigeons ; two or three 
Kve Crows Iwing previously procured as decoys, or, as they 
arc called, Stool-Crows. Corn has been steeped in a strong 
decoction of hellebore, which, when eaten by tliem, produces 
giddiness, and finally, it is said, death. Pieces of paper 
formed into the shape of a liollow cone, besmeared witldn 
with birdlime, and a grain or two of corn dropt on the bottom, 

•bave also been adopted. Numbers of tliese being placed on 
tiie ground, where com has been planted, the Crows, 
kttcmpting to reach the grains, are instantly hoodwinked, fly 
Erectly upwards to a great height ; but generally descend 
near the spot whence they rose, and are easily taken. The 
reeds of their roosting places are sometimes set on fire during 
a dark night, and tlie gunners having previously posted them- 
selves around, the Crows rise in great uproar, and, amidst the 
general consternation, by the light of the burnings, hundreds 

Kthem are shot down. 
Crows have been employed to catch Crows, by the following 
atagetn: A live Crow is pinned by the wings down to the 
I jiround on his back, by means of two sharp, forked sticks. 
Tbus situated, his cries arc loud and incessant, particularly if 
any other Crows are within view. These, sweeping down 
about him, are instantly grappled by the prostrate prisoner, 

win engige to kill or bunisli the Crows ftotn their roost on tbe Pea Patch, 
i pve lecurily to return ibc monej' on failure. 

•• Tbe «■□■ of fivf liuiidred dollars being (litu required, the committee beg 
t to uddreu ibe farmcra and other? of NeivcustJc counlj' and cluewbcrc on 
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by the same instinctive impulse that urges a drowning person 
to grasp at every thing within his reach. Having disengaged 
the game from his clutches, the trap is again ready for another 
experiment ; and by pinning down each captive, successively, 
as soon as taken, in a short time you will probably have a large 
flock screaming above you, in concert with the outrageous 
prisoners below. Many farmers, however, are content with 
hanging up the skins, or dead carcasses, of Crows in their com 
fields, in terrorem; others depend altogether on the gun, 
keeping one of their people supplied with ammunition, and 
constantly on the look out In hard winters the Crows suffer 
severely ; so that they have been observed to fall down in the 
fields, and on the roads, exhausted with cold and hunger. In 
one of these winters, and during a long continued deep snow, 
more than six hundred Crows were shot on the carcass of a 
dead horse, which was placed at a proper distance from the 
stable, from a hole of which the discharges were made. The 
premiums awarded for these, with the price paid for the quills^ 
produced nearly as much as the original value of the horse, 
besides, as the man himself assured me, saving feathers suffi- 
cient for filling a bed. 

The Crow is easily raised and domesticated ; and it is only 
when thus rendered unsuspicious of, and placed on terms qHl 
familiarity with man, that the true traits of his genius and 
native disposition fiilly developc themselves. In this state he 
soon learns to distinguish all the members of the family ; flies 
towards the gate, screaming, at the approach of a stranger ; 
learns to open the door by alighting on the latch; attends 
reguhirly at the stated hours of dinner and breakfast, which he 
appears punctually to recollect ; is extremely noisy and 
loquacious; imitates the sounds of various words pretty 
distinctly ; is a great thief and hoarder of curiosities, hiding 
in holes, corners, and crevices, every loose article he can 
carry off, particularly small pieces of metal, corn, bread, and 
food of all kinds ; is fond of the society of his master, and 
will know him even after a long absence, of which the 





illdwiii^ is a remark; il)le iiistaiicp, ami may be relied on as 
a fitct :^A very wortliy gcntlemun, now QISI 1] living in the 
Gi^nnesee country, but wlio, at tlic time alluded to, resided on 
die Delaware, a few miles below Eastoti, had raised a Crow, 
with whose tricks and society he used frequently to amuse 
hitosel/'. This Crow lived long in the family ; but at length 
diitcqipeared, having, as whs then supposed, been shot by some 
ragrant gunner, or destroyed by accident. About eleveu 
months after this, as the gentleman, one morning, in com- 
pany with several others, was standing on the river shore, a 
ber of Crows liappening to pass by, one of them left the 
and trying directly towards the company, alighted on 
gentleman's shoulder, and began to gabble away with 
rat volubility, as one long absent friend natur.illy enough 
ou meeting with another. On recovering from his 
ic, the gentleman instantly recognized his old acquain- 
tance, and endeavoured, by several civil but sly manoeuvres, 
to lay hold of him; but the Crow, not altogether relishing 
quite so much familiarity, having now had a taste of the 
rt8 of liberty, cautiously eluded all his attempts ; and 
mly glancing his eye on his distant companions, mounted 
the air after them, soon overtook and mingled with tliem, 
and was never afteru'ards seen to return. 

The habits of the Crow in his native state are so generally 
as to require little father illustration. His watchful- 
aiid jealous sagacity in distinguishing a person witli a 
arc notorious to every one. In spring, wiien he makes 
appearance among the groves and low thickets, the wliote 
feathered songsters are instantly alarmed, well knowing the 
depredations and murders he commits on their nests, eggs, and 
young. Few of them, however, have the courage to attack 
him, except the King Bird, who, on these occasions, teases 
and pursues him from place to place, diving ou his back 
wliile high in air, and harassing him for a great distance. 
A single pair of these noble spirited birds, whose nest was 
built near, liave been known to protect a whole field of 
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corn from the depredations of the Crows, not permitting one 
to approach it. 

The Crow is eighteen inches and a half long, and three feet 
two inches in extent ; the general colour is a shining glossy 
blue black, with purplish reflections ; the throat and lower 
parts are less glossy ; the bill and legs, a shining black, the 
former two inches and a quarter long, very strong, and covered 
at the base with thick tufts of recumbent feathers ; the wings, 
when shut, reach within an inch and a quarter of the tip of 
the tail, which is rounded; fourth primary, the longest; 
secondaries scolloped at the ends, and minutely pointed, by 
the prolongation of the shaft; iris, dark hazeL 

The above description agrees so nearly with the European 
species, as to satisfy me that they are the same ; though the 
voice of ours is said to be less harsh, not unlike the barking of 
a small spaniel : the pointedness of the ends of the. tail-feathers^ 
mentioned by European naturalists, and occasioned by the 
extension of the shafts, is rarely observed in the present 
species; though always very observable in the secondaries. 

The female differs from the male in being more dull 
coloured, and rather deficient in the glossy and purplish tints 
and reflections. The difference, however, is not great 

Besides grain, insects, and carrion, they feed on frogs, 
tadpoles, small fish, lizards, and shell fish; with the latter 
they frequently mount to a great height, dropping them on 
the rocks below, and descending after them to pick up the 
contents. The same habit is observable in the Gull, the Raven, 
and Sea-side Crow. Many other aquatic insects, as well as 
marine plants, furnish them with food; which accounts for 
their being so generally found, and so numerous, on the sea 
shore, and along the banks of our large rivers. 
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WHITE-HEADED, OR BALD EAGLE.*— FALCO 
LEUCOCErHALUS.— Plate XXXVL 

XiMiu Sjfst. 1*24. —Zo/A. 1. *2JK — Lc pygargne a tete blanche, Buff. i. 99, PL enl, 
411.— -Aret. ZooL 196, No. 89. — Bald Eagle, CkOesby, i. l.-^Peak't Museum, 
No. 7a 

HA LIJEETUS LEUCOCEPHAL US. — Sa vign v. f 

Aigle i tete bUnche, Cuv, liegn. Anim. i. p. 315.— 7VmM. Man, i. p. hH Falco 

lencooephBliii, (»ub-gen. Hallaxtus) Bunap. Synop. p. 26.— The White-headed 
Eagle, Atid. Orn. Biog, i. p. 160, pi. 91, male.— Aquila (HaliKotiw)leucoce- 
phaht North. Zool. ii. p. 15. 

This distinguished bird, as he is the most beautiful of his 
tribe in this part of the world, and the adopted emblem of our 
country, is entitled to particukir notice. lie is represented in 
the plate of one third his natural size, and was drawn from 

* The epithet bald appb'ed to this species, whose head is thickly covered 
with feathers, is equally improper aiid absurd with the titles Goatsucker, 
Kingsfisher, &c. bestowed on others ; and seems to have been occasioned by 
tlie white appearance of the bead, when contrasted with the dark colour of the 
rest of the plumage. The appellation, however, being now almost universal, 
u retained in the following pages. 

f This species and the Sea Eagle of Europe have b<*en thought to be the 
nme by many ornithologists ; some of a latter date appear still to confound 
them, and to be unable to satisfy themselves regarding the distinction. The 
■ubject has even been left in doubt in a work which has been recommended as 
ft text-book to the British student. They arc decidedly distinct, the one being 
the representing form of the other in their respective countries. The common 
Sea Eagle, HaluBelun albiciUa, is, I believe, exclusively Euro])ean ; the H. Uuco- 
aphahts, according to Temminck, is common to the northern hemis])heres of 
both the Old and New World, though much more abundant in the latter. The 
adult birds may be at once distinguished, and the confusion c»n only have arisen 
from the similarity of the young -. when closely compared, they will ulso be 
found to possess considerable distinctions. 

In habit, too, there is a difTerence. I have had botli species alive in my 
possession for several years; that of Americu, more active and restless in 
disposition, is constantly in motion, and incesAantly utters its shrill barking 
cry. Both sjiecics are difficult to be turned, but the stranger will hardly 
allow his cage to be cleaned out. Though four years old, the head and tail 
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one of tlie largest and most perfect specimens I have yet met 
with. In the back ground is seen a distant view of the celebrated 
Cataract of Niagara, a noted place of resort for these birds, 

have not attained their pure whiteness, being still marked with some patches of 
brown ; but I have found this to be invariably the case with birds in confinement, 
from three to five years being then required to complete their perfect change,* 
whereas three years is the generally supposed time in a wild state. Fish is 
preferred to any other food by both, but nothing appears to come amiss to 
them. 

Savigny established his genus for this form, or for the large bare-legged 
Fishing Eagles. They are not so powerfully formed, or so much adapted for 
rapid flight as the Falcons and Eagles. The tarsi are weaker — the tail more 
graduated — the whole form more inelegant ; and when at rest, the secondaries 
hang in a drooping and sluggish manner over their wings ; their habits, unless 
when in search of prey, or in the breeding season, much less daring and active. 
Such may be said to be the general characters of the group ; our present 
species, however, seems to have a disposition more akin to the very fiercest : 
we have seen him to be very savage in his cage ; in his native wilds he seems 
little less so. Fish is the favourite food, though they do not seem able to 
take them by plunging, but content themselves with either seizing from the 
Ospreys what they have caught, or, where the water is so shallow as to allow 
them, clutch the fish without diving. Audubon says it only now and 
then procures fish for itself. He has seen them several times attempting to 
take red-fins by wading briskly through the water, and striking at them with 
their bill. When fish are not to be had, they appear hardly contented with 
the smaller animals or birds ; pigs and sheep are a common fare, and our 
author has even mentioned one instance of a child being attacked. The 
male and female hunt in concert, and it must be when attacking some large- 
winged game, or water-fowl which have had recourse to the lake or river for 
safety, that their energies will be best observed. Audubon thus describes a 
Swan hunt : — 

" The next moment, however, the wild trumpet-like sound of a yet distant 
but approaching Swan is heard : a shriek from the female Eagle comes across 
the stream ; for she is fully as alert as her mate. The snow-white bird is 
now in sight : her long neck is stretched forward ; her eye is on the watch* 
vigilant as that of her enemy ; her large wings seem with difficulty to support 
the weight of her body, although they flap incessantly. So irksome do her 
exertions seem, that her very legs arc spread beneath her tail, to aid her in her 
flight. She approaches ; the Eagle has marked her for his prey. As the 

* Mr Audubon mentions liuving known it six, and sayb in u wild state they breed the 
second year in full plumage. 
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an witU oil nccoiuit of tlie fisli prucure<l tberc, 
numiTous carcasses of squirrels, deer, bears, ; 
Other unimalj, that, in their attcinpta to cross die river above 

Svui is pasiing tlie dreuied pur, «(Hiti from hia perch, in full prc|nnitigii foe 
llic cbiuiCi tlie uuJe bin], with nn uuTul Kcream. 

~ Now is Che moment to wiLiieii:i ii iliepUy of thu Englc's powvn. Hu glidM , 
thnnigb the air like a falUng star, iin.i, liku ■ flitsh of ligbcning, romra upon 
iIm timoroua qnarrf, which now, in uguiiy uiid dejipair, sceUsi by vurioui 
matKBUfrei, to oliidt^ the gnutp of his rruel tHlunn. It niounu. dxublvii, «nil 
witlin^y would plunge into tbu strciuii. were ic not prevtiilud by ibe Eiigle, 
wliidi, long postBiscd of tha knuwledgc thnt, by lucli ■ itratngeni, thi- Swan 
might Ktupe him, forces it to remain in the ur, by ■Itemptiiig tu aliike It ] 
ititb bis [iilous fnira Iwniiach. The hope of eaispG ii soon giviMi up hy the ] 
_ Swan. It bus already beeomc iimch wcBkciied, and iu iilrtriigth fails at tha 
t of the uuunigD and 5wiflni»B of its Hiitagomsl. Its last gasgi is about 
e, wlieii the ferocioui Eiigli: acrikus with bia ulons the undvr tide uf iu 
id, with unresisted power, fori:es thu bird to full in a sliuiting direction 

r And, iguOi when hunting in conren after some bird which has alighted on 

•• Al other times, when these Eagles, sailing in siiarch of pn-y, discover ■ 

a Duck, or a Swan, that has alighled on the water, cbey accomplish its 

4n(n>ctioii Jn a niwiiiM that is worcby of our atlcntion. Well aware that 

■ater-fowl have it in their power to dive at their approach, and thereby 

tbdr attcmpla upon thnn. they ttsciiid in the air, in opposite directions, 

ba lake or river on which the object whidi they arc deiirous of powcBa- 

I* been observed. Both reach a certain height, immediately after which, 

^W> of tkem glides with great swiftness towards the prey ; the latter, lucan. 

e of the Eagle's lutenlion, dives the moment before he reaches the 

The punucT then rises in the air, and is met by iti mate, which glides . 

d th« water-bird, that has just emerged to breathe, and forces it to plungv 

he siirfiice, tu esuipe llie talons of this tecond iisxHilanl, Thu 

K Eagle is now polking Itself in ibe place where Its mate formerly was, niid 

M>ew, to force the iiUiUTy to make another plunge. By thus alternately 

I, ia ra|nd and nft^n repeated rushes, over the ill-fated bird, they »ooii 

t it. when i( Ktretebn out its neck, iwima deeply, and makes for tJie 

; in tJic hope of concealing itself among the rank weeds. But this is of 

B svaQ; lor the EtgUt follow it in all its motions; uiut the moment it 

•eho* the margin, one of them darts upon it." 

Tba Ilald Eagle was iumI with in the ovcrbind arctic expedition, but, ivwurda 

I ' dw north) was only a sumincr visitant ; in the Fur Countries, it is one of the 

ing io the month uf March, which hait thence ruccivcd the name of 
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the Falls, have been dragged into the current, and precipitated 
down that tremendous gulf, where, among the rocks tliat 
bound the Rapids below, |;hey furnish a rich repast for the 

Meekeeshewt or Eepeeshimy or Eagle month. It appears also migratory every 
where to the north ; it was not met with to the north of the Great Slave 
Lake, lat. 62° N. although it is common in the summer in the country lying 
between that and Lake Superior, and its breeding-places in the district 
are numerous. In the month of October, when the rivers are frozen over, 
it entirely quits Hudson's Bay lands ; and it is only on the sea coasts that 
individuals can be then met with. 

In this place we must introduce another splendid Fishing Eagle, which, if 
ultimately proved to be an undescribed species, will stand as the HaUaetMa 
WashingtonU of Audubon. It has been first beautifully figured and described 
by that gentleman, and a specimen of it exists in the Academy of Philadelphia. 
Its immense size, and some other differences, seem to keep it distinct from any 
species we are acquainted with, and it is most probably before this time proved to 
be new. We strongly suspect, however, that the state in which it is figured is 
not that of the adult plumage, and that this has yet to be found : we can only wish 
that its discoverer may be successful in his present arduous journey. It must 
be of very rare occurrence, three or four being all that Mr Audubon has ever 
found of it. We have transcribed the more essential parts of his description. 
From it there will be seen a difference in their habits from the White-headed 
bird, building and roosting on rocks ; and in their mode of fishing, which is 
performed like the Osprey. 

It was in February, 1814, that Mr Audubon first saw this bird, while on a 
trading voyage on the Upper Mississippi. He was assured that it was rare ; 
and, from the accounts he received, being convinced that it was unknown to 
naturalists, he felt anxious to learn its habits, and to discover in what particulars 
it differed from the rest of its genus. Mr Audubon did not again meet with 
it for some years, and his next meeting was partly accidental : he was engaged 
in collecting crayfish, and perceived, on the steep and rocky banks of the Ohio, 
the marks of the breeding-place of some bird of prey. His inquiries among 
the people in the neighbourhood led him to suppose that it was an Eagle» 
different from any of those known in America. He resolved to watch the nest ; 
and the following is the result : — 

** In high expectation I seated myself about a hundred yards from the foot of 
the rock. Never did time pass more slowly. I could not help betraying the 
most impatient curiosity, for my hopes whispered it was a Sea Eagle's nest. 
Two long hours had elapsed before the old bird made his appearance, which 
was announced to us by the loud hissings of the two young ones, which crawled 
to the extremity of the hole to receive a fine fish. I had a perfect view of this 
noble bird, as he held himself to the edging rock, hanging like the Barn, Bank, 
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I VitlLure, llic iiavcn, ami tlie 13al<l Eagle, the subject of the 
kpreoentaccuunt. This bird has been long known to naturalists, 
I being common to both continenbi, and occiisionidly met with 
rom a very liigh uorthcrn latitude, to the borders of the torrid 
lone, but chiefly in the vicinity of the eea, and along the 
ihoies and cliffs of our lakes and large rivers. Formed by 
roature for braving the severest cold ; feeding ecjually on the 
produce of llie sea and of the land; possessing powers of 
fligbt capable of outstripping even the tempests themselves; 
nnawed by any thing but man ; and, from the ethereal heights 
(o wbidi he soars, looking abroad, at one glance, on an 



at Sodil Swallow, hn lail spread, and bis wings punJy so. I trembled Irat a 
wocd alunild pat-ape my companions. The slightest murmur had bean treason 
fima tliem. Thvy entered into my feelings, and, tliougb little interested, 
joined with nie. In a few minutes tlie other pnrent joined her mute. She 
) ber quirk and jiierdng eye around, and iiwcaiitly perceived that her 
had been discovered. She dropped tier prey, with a loud shriek, 
I •MHDunicated the alarm to the male, and, hoveting with him over our heads, 
bfK up a growling cry." It was not till two jeorii niter that Mr Audnbon 
U tiK good furtun« to shoot this Eagle ; and the Tullowing descripciun wa^ J 

■* Bill. Miiisb black, the edges pule i the soft margin towards the commiasurt^ ' 

mti Ibe hBM of the under miindible, yellow ; cere, yellowish brown ; lore, 

l|^^ p«iiu«b blue; iris, chestnut brown; feet, deep yellow; claws, bluisk 

R Maeki upper port nf the bead, bind neck, back acapulan, rump, [ail-coven^ 

i poartcrior tibial feather?, biackisb hrown, glossed with a coppery tintj 

■dkfwt. fore nri.'k, breast, and belly, light brownish yellow, each feather marked 

itre with blackish brown ; wing^covert^, li^[ gniyish brown, 1 
« next the body beeoming darker, uid opproBcbing the colour of ihe bark { 
y quills, dark brown, deeper on their inner webs ; secaudarien. lights 1 
r outer webi>, of nearly the same light tint as their coverts ; taO^ 1 
-k brown ; anterior tibial feathers, gmyisb brown. 
" litoigtb, three feet seven inches ; extent of wings, ten feet twu inehes ; bill, 
dooe and a quarter inehca alon^ the baek ; along rhe gnp, whieh commencen 
imttiy under the eye, to the tip of the lower mimdiblc, three and one-third, 
md one and three quarters deep ; length of wing when folded, thirty-two 
b of tail, fifteen inches ; tarsu.s, fcur and a half; middle, four and 



; hind claw, C 



a half. 



" The two atomnch*. large and baggy; their c'o. 
e fish, tisbea' scales, and entrails of vi 
I and IranSparenL" — En. 



::i ill Ihe individual 
s kinds ; iDtcscinet, 
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immeasureable expanse of forests, fields, lakes, and ocean, 
deep below him, he appears indifferent to the little localities 
of change of seasons ; as, in a few minutes, he can pass from 
summer to winter, from the lower to the higher regions* 
of the atmosphere, the abode of eternal cold, and thence 
descend, at will, to the torrid, or the arctic regions of the 
earth. He is, therefore, found at all seasons, in the countries 
he inhabits ; but prefers such places as have been mentioned 
above, from the great partiality he has for fish. 

In procuring these, he displays, in a very singular manner, 
the genius and energy of his character, which is fierce, con* 
templative, daring, and tyrannical, — attributes not exerted but 
on particular occasions, but, when put forth, overpowering all 
opposition. Elevated on the high dead limb of some gigantic 
tree that commands a wide view of the neighbouring shore 
and ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate the motions of the 
various feathered tribes that pursue their busy avocations 
below, — the snow-white Gulls slowly winnowing the air; the 
busy JVingcB coursing along the sands; trains of Ducks 
streaming over the surface ; silent and watchful Cranes, intent 
and wading ; clamorous Crows ; and all the winged multitudes 
that subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid magazine of 
nature. High over all these hovers one, whose action instantiy 
arrests his whole attention. By his Mride curvature of wing, 
and sudden suspension in air, he knows him to be the Fish 
Hawk, settling over some devoted victim of the deep. His 
eye kindles at the sight, and, balancing himself, with 
half opened wings, on the branch, he watches the result. 
Down, rapid as an arrow from heaven, descends the distant 
object of his attention, the roar of its wings reaching the ear 
as it disappears in the deep, making the surges foam around. 
At this moment, the eager looks of the Eagle are all ardour ; 
and, levelling his neck for flight, he sees the Fish Hawk once 
more emerge, struggling with his prey, and mounting in the 
air with screams of exultation. These are the signal for our 
hero, who, lanching into the air, instantiy gives chase, and soon 
gains on the Fish Hawk ; each exerts his utmost to mount above 
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^^tbe odier, displaying in these rencontres tlic most elegant and 
sutilimc a't'rial evolutions. Tlie uiicnciunbered Eagle rapidly 
adi'ances, and is just uii tlic point of reucliing Ids opponent, 
wlien, with a sudden scream, probably of despair and honest 
execration, the latter drops his Hsh : the Eagle, poising himself 
I br a moment, as if to take a more certain aim, descends like f 
I whirltrind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, ' 
1 bears bis ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods. 
These predatory atlacks, and defensive maiiceuvrcs of the 
lEagle and the Fish Hawk, are matters of daily observation 
Bfllang; the whole of our sea board, from Georgia to New 
I England, and frequently exflte great Interest in the spectators. 
I Sympathy, however, on tliis, as on most other occasions, 
■ l^nerally sides with the honest and laborious suflcrcr, in 
l;ia|>position to the attacks of power, injustice, and rapacity — 
qtmlities for which our hero is so generally notorious, and 
wUch, in his superior, man, ore certainly detestable. As for 
tlie feelings of the poor fish, they seem altogether out of the 
question. 

When driven, as he sometimes is, by the combined courage 
•fld perseverance of the Fish Iluwks, from their netghbour- 
bood, and forced to hunt for himself, he retires more inland, 
IB senrch of yonng pigs, of which he destroys great niimbcrai i 
In the lower parts of Virginia and North Carolina, where the 1 
^^. inliabitants raise vast herds of those animals, complaints of this 1 
^^boiwl are very general against him. He also destroys young J 
^^BRiBbs in the early {uirt of ttpring ; and will sometimes atta(i I 
^^Pold sickly sheep, aiming furiously at their eyes. 
^K la corroboration of the remarks I have myself made on the 
^B-naniiers of the Bald Eagle, many accounts have reached me 
^^ from various persons of respectability, living on or near our 
•ea coast : the substance of all these I shall endeavour to 
incorporate with the present account. 

Mr John L. Gardiner, who resides on an island of three 
I, thousand acreti, about three miles from the eastern point of 
LLoag Island, from which it is separated by Gardiner's Bay, 
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and who has, consequently, many opportunities of observing 
the habits of these birds, has favoured me with a number of 
interesting particulars on this subject ; for which I beg leave 
thus publicly to return my grateful acknowledgment. 

^^ Tlie Bald Eagles," says this gentleman, *^ remain on this 
island during the whole Mrinter. They can be most easily 
discovered on evenings by their loud snoring while asleep on 
high oak trees ; and, when avt^ke, their hearing seems to be 
nearly as good as their sight. I think I mentioned to you, 
that I had myself seen one flying with a lamb ten days old, 
and which it dropped on the ground from about ten or twelve 
feet high. The struggling of the lamb, more than its weight, 
prevented its carrying it away. My running, hallooing, and 
being very near, might prevent its completing its design. It 
had broke the back in the act of seizing it ; and I was under 
the necessity of killing it outright to prevent its misery. The 
lamb's dam seemed astonished to see its innocent ofispring 
borne off into the air by a bird. 

" I was lately told," continues Mr Gardiner, " by a man 
of truth, that he saw an Eagle rob a Hawk of its fish, and the 
Hawk seemed so enraged as to fly down at the Eagle, while 
the Eagle very deliberately, in the air, tlirew himself partly 
over on his back, and, while he grasped with one foot the fish, 
extended the other to threaten or seize the Hawk. I have 
known several Hawks unite to attack the Eagle ; but never 
knew a single one to do it. The Eagle seems to regard the 
Hawks as the Hawks do the King Birds — only as teasing, 
troublesome fellows." 

From the same intelligent and obliging friend, I lately 
received a well preserved skin of the Bald Eagle, which, from 
its appearance, and the note that accompanied it, seems to 
have belonged to a very formidable individual. " It was 
shot," says Mr Gardiner, " last winter, on this island, and 
weighed thirteen pounds ; measured three feet in length, and 
seven from tip to tip of the expanded wings ; was extremely 
fierce looking ; though wounded, would turn his back to no 
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W vnc : ioAteiioil \m claws into the lieud of a dog, and was wiUi 
difficulty disengaged. I liave ridden on horseback within five 
or six rods of one, who, by his bold demeanour, nusing Lib 
feathers. &c. seemed willing to dispute the ground with its 
k •4mmeT. The crop of the present was full of mutton, from my 
I 'pmt blood Merinos ; and his intestines contained feathers, 
icb he probably devoured with a Duck, or Winter Gull, 
rved an entire foot and leg of some water fowl. 
a killed previous to this, which weiglied ten pounds 
wis each." 

The intrepidity of character, mentioned above, may be 
brther illustrated by the following fact, which occurred a few 

i years ago, near Great Egg Harbour, New Jersey. A woman, 
who Imppencd to be weeding in the garden, had set her child 
down near, to amuse itself while she was at work ; when a 
•uddeii and extraordinary rushing sound, and a scream from 
lifr child, alarmed her, and, starting up, she beheld the infant 
titrown down, ami dragged some few feet, and a large Bald 
Eagle bearing off a fragment of its frock, which being the 
ooly part seized, and giving way, providentially saved the life 
aftlie infant. 

The appetite of the Bald Eagle, though habituated to long 

[ feting, is of tlie most voracious, and often the most indelicate 

I Jdnd. Fish, when he can obtain them, are preferred to all 

l-Stlier fare. Young lambs and pigs are dainty morsels, and 

• free with on all favourable occasions. Ducks, Geese, 

V Gnlb, and other sea fowl, are also seized with avidity. The 

. putrid carrion, when nothing better can be had, is 

lacceptable; and the collected groups of gormandizing Vul- 

■Inros, on the approach of this dignified personage, instantly 

ispcrsc, and make way for their master, waiting lib departure 

n wllen silence, and at a respectful distance, on the adjacent 



In one of those partial migrations of tree squirrels that 
l«Oinetimes lake place in uur western forests, many thousands 
[•f tbem were drowned in attempting to cross the Ohio; and 

roL. 11. t; 
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at a certain place, not far from Wheeling, a prodigious 
number of their dead bodies were floated to the shore by an 
eddy. Here the Vultures assembled in great force, and had 
regaled themselves for some time, when a Bald Eagle made 
his appearance, and took sole possession of the premises, 
keeping the whole Vultiu*es at their proper distance for 
several days. He has also been seen navigating the same 
river on a floating carrion, though scarcely raised above the 
surface of the water, and tugging at the carcass, regardless 
of snags, sawyers, planters, or shallows. He sometimes carries 
his tyranny to great extremes against the Vultures. In hard 
times, when food happens to be scarce, should he accidentally 
meet Math one of these who has its craw cranmied with carrion, 
he attacks it fiercely in the air ; the cowardly Vulture instantly 
disgorges, and the delicious contents are snatched up by the 
EsLgle before they reach the ground. 

Tlie nest of this species is generally fixed on a very large 
and lofty tree, often in a swamp or morass, and difficult to be 
ascended. On some noted tree of this description, often a 
pine or cypress, the Bald Eagle builds, year after year, for a 
long series of years. When both male and female have been 
shot from the nest, another pair has soon after taken possession. 
The nest is large, being added to and repaired every season, 
until it becomes a black, prominent mass, observable at a 
considerable distance. It is formed of large sticks, sods, 
earthy rubbish, hay, moss, &c. Many have stated to me 
that the female lays first a single egg, and that, after having 
sat on it for some time, she lays another ; when the first is 
hatched, the warmth of that, it is pretended, hatches the other. 
Whether this be correct or not, I cannot determine ; but a 
very respectable gentleman of Virginia assured me, that he saw 
a large tree cut down, containing the nest of a Bald Eagle, in 
which were two young, one of which appeared nearly three 
times as large as the other. As a proof of their attachment 
to their young, a person near Norfolk informed me, that, in 
clearing a piece of wood on his place, they met with a lai^ 
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dead pine tree, on whicli was a Bald Eagle's nest and yoima^. 
The tree being on fire more tlian half vray up, and tlie fliunes 
rapidly ascending, the parent Eagle darted around and among 
the flames, until her plumage was so miicli injured tliat it wax 
witli difficulty she could make lier escape, and even then, she 
several times attempted to return to relieve her offspring. 

No bird provides more abundantly for its young than the 
Bald Eagle. Fish are daily carried thither in numbers, so 
that they sometimes lie scattered round the tree, and the putrid 
smell of the nest may be distingiushed at the distance of 
several hundred yards. The young are at first covered with 
B thick whitish or cream coloured cottwny down ; tliey gra- 
dually become of a gray colour as their plumage developes 
itself; continue of the brown gray until the third year, when 
the white begins to make its appearance on the head, neck, 
: 4011-40 verts, and fail ; these, by the end of the fourth year, are 
impletely white, or very slightly tinged with cream ; the eye 
M is at first hazel, but gradually brightens into a brilliant 
raw colour, with the white plumage of the head. Such at 
least was the gradual progress of this change, witnessed by 
myself, on a very fine specimen brought up by a gentleman, 
a fiiend of mine, who, for a considerable time, believed it to 
be what is usually called the Gray Eagle, and was much 
surprised at the gradual metamorphosis. This will account 
for the circumstance, so frequently observed, of the Gray and 
White-headed Eagle being seen together, both being, in fact, 
the same species, in different stages of colour, according to 
dieir difference of age. 

The flight of the Bahl Eagle, when taken into consideration 
with the ardour and energy of his character, is noble and 
■interesting. Sometimes the human eye can just discern him, 
tSke a minute speck, moving in slow curvatures along the face 
«f the heavens, as if reconnoitring the earth at that immense 
distance. Sometimes he glides along in a direct horizontal 
line, at a vast height, with expanded and unmoving wings, 
till be gradually disappears in the distant blue ether. Seea 
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gliding in easy circles over the high shores and mountainon^ 
cliffs that tower above the Hudson and Susquehanna, he 
attracts the eye of the intelligent voyager, and adds great 
interest to the scenery. At the great Cataract of Niagara^ 
abeady mentioned, there rises from the gulf into which the 
Fall of the Horse-Shoe descends, a stupendous column of 
smoke, or spray, reaching to the heavens, and moving off in 
large, black clouds, according to the direction of the wind, 
forming a very striking and majestic appearance. The Eagles 
are here seen sailing about, sometimes losing themselves in 
this thick column, and again reappearing in another place^ 
with such ease and elegance of motion, as renders the whole 
truly sublime. 

High o*er the watery uproar, silent seen, 
Sailing sedate in majesty serene. 
Now midst the piUar'd spray sublimely lost, 
And now, emeiiging, down the Rapids tost. 
Glides the Bald Eagle, gazing, calm and slow, 
O'er all the horrors of the scene below ; 
Intent alone to sate himself with blood. 
From the torn victims of the raging flood. 

The White-headed Eagle is three feet long, and seven feet 
in extent ; the bill is of a rich yellow ; cere, the same, slightly 
tinged Mrith green ; mouth, flesh-coloured ; tip of the tongue, 
bluish black ; the head, chief part of the neck, vent, tail- 
coverts, and tail, are white in the perfect, or old birds of both 
sexes, — in those under three years of age these parts are of a 
gray brown ; the rest of the plumage is deep dark brown, each 
feather tipt with pale brown, lightest on the shoulder of the 
wing, and darkest towards its extremities. The conformation 
of the wing is admirably adapted for the support of so large a 
bird ; it measures two feet in breadth on the greater quills, 
and sixteen inches on the lesser; the longest primaries are 
twenty inches in length, and upwards of one inch in circum- 
ference where they enter the skin ; the broadest secondaries 
are three inches in breadth across the vane ; the scapulars are 
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^i-ry laip; anil I>roaJ, spreading fruni the back Co llio wing, (o 
prevtMiC tlie air fT-um passing througli ; ajiatlicr r.uige of brniid 
flal fcat]ii>rii, from tliree to ten inclius in loiigUi, also exteiicl<i 
from the lower pari of the breast to ttie wing below, for ibc 
same purpose ; between these lies a deep triangular cavity ; 
the llitghs are remarkably thick, strong, and muscular, covered 
wilii lung featliers pointing backwards, usually called the 
femoral feathers ; the legs, which are covere<l half way below 
the knee, before, with dark brown downy feathers, arc of a 
rich yellow, the colour of ripe Indian corn ; feet, the same ; 
claws, blue black, very large and strong, particularly the inner 
one, which is considerably tlie largest ; soles, very rough and 
wnrty; the eye is sunk under a bony, or i-art! luminous pro- 
jection, of a pale yellow colour, and h turned considerably 
forwards, not standing parallel with the cheeks ; the iris is of a 
bright straw colour, pupil black. 

The male is generally two or three inches shorter than the 
female ; the white on t)ic head, neck, and tail being more 
tinged ttith yellowish, and its whole appearance less formi- 
dable ; the bruwn pluuiiige is also lighter, and the bird itself 
leas during than the female, — a circumstance common to 
almost all birds of prey. 

The bird from which the foregoing drawing and description 
were taken, was shot near Great Egg liarbour, in the month 
of January. It was in excellent order, and weighed about 
eleven pounds. Dr Samuel B. Smith, of this city, obliged 
lue with a minute and careful dissection of it ; from whose 
copious and very interesting notes on the subject, 1 shall 
.extract such remarks as are suited to the general reader. 

'* 'ITie Eagle you sent me for dissection was a beautiful 
female. It had two expansions of tlie gullet. The first 
principally composed of tor^tudinal bundles of fibre, in which 
(as the bird is ravenous and without teeth) large portions of 
niimasticated meats are suffered to dissolve before tlicy |Hiss 
to the lower or proper stomach, which is inembrauoua. 1 did 
not receive the bird time enough to asci'rtain whether any 
chilificution wai, effected by the juices from the vessels of this 
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enlargement of the oesophagus. I think it probable, tliat it 
also has a regurgitating, or vomiting power, as the bird con- 
stantly swallows large quantities of indigestible substances, 
such as quills, hairs, &c. In this sac of the Eagle, I found the 
quill-feathers of the small White Gull; and in the true stomach, 
the tail and some of the breast-feathers of the same bird, and 
the dorsal vertebrse of a large fish. This excited some surprise, 
until you made me acquainted with the fact of its watching the 
Fish Hawks, and robbing them of their prey. Thas we see^ 
throughout the whole empire of animal life, power is almost 
always in a state of hostility to justice ; and of the Deity only 
can it truly be said, that justice is commensurate with potoer ! 

** The Eagle has the several auxiliaries to digestion and 
assimilation in common with man. The liver was unusually 
large in your specimen. It secretes bile, which stimulates the 
intestines, prepares the chyle for blood, and by this very 
secretion of bile, (as it is a deeply respiring animal,) separates 
or removes some obnoxious principles from the blood. (See 
Dr Rush's admirable lecture on this important viscus in the 
human subject.) The intestines were also large, long, convo- 
lute, and supplied with numerous lacteal vessels, which differ 
little from those of men, except in colour, which was transpa- 
rent. The kidneys were large, and seated on each side the 
vertebrae, near the anus. They are also destined to secrete 
some offensive principles from the blood. 

^^ The eggs were small and numerous ; and, after a careful 
examination, I concluded that no sensible increase takes place 
in them till the particular season. This may account for the 
unusual excitement which prevails in these birds in the sexual 
intercourse. Why there are so many eggs, is a mystery. It 
is, perhaps, consistent with natural law, that every thing should 
be abundant ; but, from this bird, it is said, no more than two 
young are hatched in a season, consequently, no more eggs are 
wanted than a sufficiency to produce that effect. Are the eggs 
numbered originally, and is there no increase of number, but 
a gradual loss, till all arc deposited ? If so, the number may 
correspond to the long life and vigorous health of this noble 
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bird. Why there are but two young in a season, is easily 
explained. Nature has been studiously parsimonious of her 
physical strength, from whence the tribes of animals incapable 
to resist, derive security and confidence." 

The Eagle is said to live to a great age, — sixty, eighty, 
and, as some assert, one hundred years. This circumstance is 
remarkable, when we consider the seeming intemperate habits 
of the bird. Sometimes fasting, through necessity, for several 
days, and at other times gorging itself with animal food till its 
craw sweUs out the plumage of that part, forming a large 
protuberance on the breast This, however, is its natural 
food, and for these habits its whole organization is particularly 
adapted. It has not, like men, invented rich wines, ardent 
spirits, and a thousand artificial poisons, in the form of soups, 
sauces, and sweetmeats. Its food is simple, it indulges freely, 
uses great exercise, breathes the purest air, is healthy, vigorous, 
and long lived. The lords of the creation themselves might 
derive some useful hints from these facts, were they not 
already, in general, too wise, or too proud, to learn from their 
inferiors, the fowls of the air and beasts of the field. 



FISH HAWK, OR OSPREY FALCO HALI^TUS. 

Plate XXXVII. Fic. 1. 

Caroiina Oiprey, Laih. Sjffu L p. 46. — 26. a. — Falco piscator, Briss. i. p. 861. 14. 
062. 15 — Faucon Pechenr de U Carolia»i Buff. i. p. U2.-.FiHhing Hawk, Catenhv, 
Car, i. p. 2.— Turt. Syst, i. 148— Pea/e*« Museunh No. 144. 

PANDIOS HALUBETUS.^SkMQJi\.* 

Le BalbaMrd, Cuv. lUgn, Atdwt, L p. SI6. — Aigle Balbuxard, Temm, Man. i. p. 47. 
— Balfwitirdni halictaiy FUm. Br. Anim. p. 51. — Osprey, Falco haliseetius Selby^ 
JB^aL Br, OndUL i. p. 12, pi. 4. — Falco halisetiu, (sub-gen. PaadioH,) Banap. 
|k 16>— Hie Fiah Hawk, or Osprey, Aud, pi. 81. inalu ; Onu Biog. i. 
{Ptmdum) halia>eta, North, Zool. ii. p. 20. 




^Thi8 formidable, vigorous-winged, and well known bird, 
•abflssts altogether on the finny tribes that swarm in our bays, 
sksi and rivers; procuring his prey by his own active skill 

TUii IB the type of another aquatic group, and a real fisher. It does not, 
IM White-headed Ee|^, though fond of fish, subsist only upon the 
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and industry ; and seeming no farther dependant on the land 
than as a mere resting-place, or, in the usual season, a spot of 
deposit for his nest, eggs, and young. The figure here given 

plunder of others, but labours for itself in the most dexterous manner ; and for 
this, the beautiful adaptation of its form renders every assistance. The body 
is very strongly built, but is rather of a narrow and elongated shape ; the head 
is less than the ordinary proportional dimensions ; and the wings are expansive, 
powerfiil, and sharp-pointed. The manner of seizing their prey is by soaring 
above the surface of the sea, or lake, and, when in sight of a fish, closing the 
wings, and darting, as it were, by the weight of the body, which, in the descent, 
may be perceived to be directed by the motion of the tail. For this purpose, 
those parts which we have mentioned are finely framed, and for the remainder 
of the operation, the legs and feet are no less beautifully modelled. The 
thighs, instead of being clothed with finely lengthened plumes, as in most of 
the other Falcons, and which, when wet, would prove a great encumbrance, 
are covered with a thick downy plumage ; the tarsi are short and very strong ; 
the toes have the same advantages ; and underneath, at the junction of each 
joint, have a large protuberance, covered, as are the other parts of the sole, 
with a thick and strong array of hard jagged scales, which are sufficient, by the 
roughness, to prevent any escape of their slippery prey when it is once fairly 
clutched ; the claws are also very strong, and hooked, and are round as a 
cylinder, both above and beneath, which will ensure an easy, piercing, or quick 
retraction from any body at which they may be struck. The outer toe is also 
capable of being turned cither way, — a most essential assistance in grasping. 
In striking their prey they do not appear to dive deep ; indeed, their feet, by 
which alone it is taken, could not then be brought into action, but they are 
often concealed in the spray occasioned by their rapid descent. 

The size of a fish they are able to bear away is very great, and sometimes 
exceeds their own weight. That of the female is little more than five pounds, 
and Mr Audubon has figured his specimen with a voeak fish more than that 
weight ; while our author mentions a shad that, when partly eaten, weighed more 
than six pounds. These authenticated accounts lead us almost to credit the 
more marvellous stories of that amusing sporting writer, Mr Loyd. 

That gentleman relates, that in Sweden the Eagle sometimes strikes so 
large a pike, that not being able to disengage his talons, he is carried under 
water aiid drowned. Dr Mullenborg vouched for this, by the fiict of having 
himself seen an enormous pike, with an eagle fastened to his back, lying dead 
on a piece of ground which had been overflowed, but firom whence the water 
had retreated. 

He mentions also an account of a struggle between an Eagle and a pike» 
witnessed by a gentleman, on the Gotha river, at no great distance froiD 
Wenersborg. In this instance, when the Eagle first seized the pike, he was 
enabled to lift him a short distance into the air, but the weight of the fisb. 
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Kituced to one tliird the size of lift, to correspond with tliat of 
Bald Eagle, his common attendant and constant plunderer. 
Tiie Fisli Hawk is migratory, arriving o» the coasts of 
ew York and New Jersey about the twenty-first of March, 
retiriiig to the south about the twenty-second of Septem- 
ber. Heavy equinoctial storms may vary these periods of 
arrival and departure a few days ; but long observation has 
aecertmned that they are kept with remarkable regularity. 
-On the arrival of these birils in the northern parts of the 
United States, in March, they sometimes find the bays and 
pvuds frozen, and experience a difficulty in procuring fish for 
many days. Yet there is no instance on record of their 
attacking birds, or inferior land animals, with intent to feed 
eii tiiem ; though their great strength of fiight, as well as of 
fcct and claws, would seem to render this no difficult matter. 
But they no sooner arrive, tliaii they n'age war on the liald 
£^les, as against a horde of robbers and banditti ; sometimes 
Wccefdiug, by force of numbers and perseverance, in driving 

L ngcthec with its Etmgglea. soon cairicd [hem W'k again to the water, under 
for a whilu tbcy both disapptiDrcd. Presetitly, however, thu Eagle again 
■> the surfaci*, uttering the most pierdng cries, and ntaldng spparentlj 
«Mtj eodearour to extricate his talons, but a]] in vain ; and, after atniggling, 
b> was CMTJed under water. 

Savigny formed bis well marked genus Pandion from this species, which m 1 
now adopt. The Osprey ia eommon to both continents, and I poBsesHonefrom 
New Holland in no way ilifferenl. It is met with m Engliuid occnsiinially, but, 
■mtrding to Montague, i» particularly plentiful in Devon^bire. In Scotland, 
a pair or two may be found about moat of the Highland locha, where they 
6A, and, during the bteediug neasnn. buitd on the ruined towcrn so common 

tan ibe edges or insulated roclu of these wild waters. The nest is nn immense 
fabric of rotten slicks — 
Itvlf ■ burden for the tilleit tree, 
■Bd ia generally placed, ifeucb exists, on (he top of the chimney, and if this 
be wanting, on the higbetit summit of tbe building. An »grd tree may some- 
tioNa be ehosen, but ruins are always preferred, if near. They linve the same 
fropensity of retunung to an old iiatiun with those of America ; and if one is 
«!kK, a mate i< soon found, and brought to the ancient abode. Locb LumoDd, 
tiodi Awe and Killeburn Castle, and Locb Menteith, have been long breeding 
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them from their haunts, but seldom or never attacking them 
in single combat. 

The first appearance of the Fish Hawk in spring, is wel- 
comed by the fishermen, as the happy signal of the approach 
of those vast shoals of herring, shad, &c. that regularly arrive 
on our coasts, and enter our rivers in such prodigious multi- 
tudes. Two of a trade, it is said, seldom agree ; the adage 
however, will not hold good in the present case, for such is 
the respect paid the Fish Hawk, not only by this class of 
men, but, generally, by the whole neighbourhood where it 
resides, that a person who should attempt to shoot one of 
them, would stand a fair chance of being insulted. This 
prepossession in fitvour of the Fish Hawk is honourable to 
their feelings. They associate, with its first appearance^ 
ideas of plenty, and all the gaiety of business ; they see it 
active and industrious like themselves; inoffensive to the 
productions of their fiurms; building with confidence, and 
without the least disposition to concealment, in the middle of 
their fields, and along their fences ; and returning, year after 
year, regularly to its former abode. 

The nest of the Fish Hawk is usually built on the top of a 
dead, or decaying tree, sometimes not more than fifteen, 
often upwards of fifty feet, from the ground. It has been 
remarked by the people of the sea coasts, that the most 
thriving tree will die in a few years after being taken posses- 
sion of by the Fish Hawk. This is attributed to the fish oil, 
and to the excrements of the bird; but is more probably 
occasioned by the large heap of wet salt materials of which 
the nest is usually composed. In my late excursions to the 
sea shore, I ascended to several of these nests that had been 
built in from year to year, and found them constructed as 
follows: — Externally, large sticks, from half an inch to an 
inch and a half in diameter, and two or three feet in length, 
piled to the height of four or five feet, and from two to three 
feet in breadth; these were intermixed with corn stalks, sea- 
weed, pieces of wet turf, in large quantities, mullein stalks, 
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iinil lined wilK dry sea-^uss ; the whole forming a mass vury 
observalile at lialf a mile's distance, and large enough to fill 
a cart, and be no inconsidenible load for a horse. These 
materials are so well put together, as often to adhere, in large 
fragments, after being blown down by the wind. My learned 
aud obliging correspondent of New York, Dr Samuel L. 
Mt{4;hill, observes, that '* A sort of superstition is entertained 
ia regard to the Fish Hawk. It has been considered a 
fortunate incident: to liave a nest, and a pair of these birds, 
aa one's farm. They have, therefore, been generally 
eepcctcd ; and neitber the axe nor the gun has been lifted 
t them. Their nest continues from year to year. The 
me couple, or another, as the case may be, occupies it, 
H>n after season. Repairs are duly made, or, when ilcmo- 
ihcd by storms, it is industriously rebuilt. There was one 
these nests, formerly, upon the leafless summit of a 
jcneruble chestnut tree on our farm, directly in front of the 
tftuse, at the distance of less than half a mile. The withered 
"toviik and houghs, surmounted by the coarse wrought and capa- 
cious nest, was a more picturesque object tlian an obelisk : 
■nd tlie flights of the Ilawks, as they went forth to hunt — 
f nturaed witli tlieir game — exercised themselves in wheeling 
uid and round, and circling about it — were amusing to 
e behohJer, almost from morning to night. The &imily of 
Uawhs, old and young, was killed by the Hessian 
A succeeding pair took possession of the nest; but, 
K the course of time, tlie prongs of the trunk so rotted away, 
tbat the nest could no longer be supported. The Huwks 
have been obliged to seek new quarters. We have lost this 
pBTt of oor prospect; and our trees have not afforded a 
PXoavenicnt site for one of ihcir habitations since." 
K About the first of May, the female Fish Hawk begins to 
Rty her eggs, which are commonly tliree in number, somc- 
limcs only two, ami mrcly four. They are somewhat Urgcr 
Uun those of the common hen, and nearly of the same 
fehape. The ground colour varies, in different eggs, from 
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a reddish cream, to nearly a white, splashed and daubed all o er 
with dark Spanish brown, as if done by art.* During the time 
the female is sitting, the male frequently supplies her with 
fish; though she occasionally takes a short circuit to sea herself, 
but quickly returns again. The attention of the male, on 
such occasions, is regulated by the circumstances of the case.. 
A pair of these birds, on the south side of Great Egg 
Harbour river, and near its mouth, was noted for severmi 
years. The female, having but one leg, was reg^ularly 
furnished, while sitting, with fish in such abundance, that 
she seldom left the nest, and never to seek for food. This 
kindness was continued both before and after incubation. 
Some animals, who claim the name and rationaUty of man, 
might blush at the recital of this fact. 

Un the appearance of the young, which is usually about 
the last of June, the zeal and watchfulness of the parents 
are extreme. They stand guard, and go off to fish, alter- 
nately; one parent being always within a short distance of 
the nest. On the near approach of any person, the Hawk 
utters a plaintive whistling note, which becomes shriller as 
she takes to wing, and sails around, sometimes making a 
rapid descent, as if aiming directly for you ; but checking her 
course, and sweeping past, at a short distance over head, her 
wings making a loud whizzing in the air. My worthy friend 
Mr Gardiner informs me, that they have even been known 

* Of the palatableness of these eggs I cannot speak from personal experience; 
but the following incident will shew that the experiment has actually been 
made : — A country fellow, near Cape May, on his way to a neighbouring 
tavern, passing a tree, on which was a Fish Hawk*s nest, immediately mounted, 
and robbed it of the only egg it contained, which he carried with him to the 
tavern, and desired the landlord to make it into egg-nogg. The tavern keeper, 
after a few wry faces, complied with his request, and the fellow swallowed the 
cordial. Whether from its effects on the olfactory nerves, (for he said it smelt 
abominably,) on the imagination, or on the stomach alone, is uncertain, but it 
operated as a most outrageous emetic, and cured the man, for that time at 
least, of his thirst for egg-nogg. What is rather extraordinary, the landlord 
(Mr Beasley) assured roe, that, to all appearance, the egg was perfectly fresh. 
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L to fix tiicir claws in a nemo's head, who was attempting to 
I dimh lo their nest: ami I had lately a proof of their daring 
t in this way; through the kindness of a friend, resident, 
r a few weeks, at Great Egg tlarbour, 1 had requested of 
ftJ^Ri the &vour to transmit me, if possible, a live Fish Hawk, 
Wtm the purpose of making a drawing of it, which commission 
: very faithfully executed; and I think I cannot better 
illustrate this part of tlie bird's character, tlian by quoting 
VUa letter at large : — 



" Beanlet^s, Great Eyg Harltour, QOth June, 181 1. 

" Sir, — Mr Beasley and I went to reconnoitre a Fish 

r&wk's nest on Thursday afternoon. When 1 was at the 

RMt, 1 was struck witli so great violence on the crown of the 

hat, that I thought a hole was made in it. I had ascended 

fearlessly, and never dreamt of being attacked. I came down 

qtittJiIy. Tliere were in the nest three young ones, about the 

uze of pullets, which, though full feathered, were unable to fly. 

On Friday moniing, I went again to the nest to get a young 

one. which I thought I could nurse to a considerable growth, 

■uffident to answer your purpose, if I should fail to procure 

^^jn old one, whicli ivas represented to me as almost impossible, 

^Hta account of his sliyness, and the danger from his dreadful 

^^HIkws. On talcing a young one, I intended to lay a couple of 

^^kares in the nest, for which purpose I had a strong cord in 

^Hbiy pocket. The old birds were on the tree when Captain 

^BS. and I approached it. As a defence, profiting by the 

^* experience of yesterday, I took a walking stick with me. 

Wlten 1 was about half up the tree, the bird I send you struck 

at me repeatedly with violence; he fiew round, in a small 

circle, darting at me at every circuit, and I striking at him. 

Obseni'ing tliat he always described a circle in the air, before 

he came at ino, 1 kept a hawk's eye upon him, and the moment 

he passed me, I availed myself of the opportunity to ascend. 

When immediately under the nest, I hesitated at the formi- 

ihbU opposition 1 met, as his rage appeared to increase with 
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my presumption in invading his premises. But I mounted tb 
the nest. At that moment he darted directly at me with all 
his force, whizzing through the air, his choler apparently 
redoubled. Fortunately for me, I struck him on the 
extreme joint of the right wing with my stick, which brought 
him to the ground. During this contest, the female was 
fl}dng round and round at a respectfid distance. Captain H. 
held him till I tied my handkerchief about his legs: the 
captain felt the effect of his claws. I brought away a young 
one to keep the old one in a good humour. I put them in a 
very lai^e coop ; the young one ate some fish, when broken 
and put into its throat ; but the old one would not eat for two 
days. He continued sullen and obstinate, hardly changing his 
position. He walks about now, and is approached without 
danger. He takes very little notice of the young one. A 
Joseph Smith, working in the field where this nest is, had the 
curiosity to go up and look at the eggs : the bird clawed his 
face in a shocking manner ; his eye had a narrow escape. I 
am told that it has never been considered dangerous to 
approach a Hawk's nest. If tiiis be so, this bird's character is 
peculiar ; his affection for his young, and his valiant opposi- 
tion to an invasion of his nest, entitle him to conspicuous 
notice. He is the prince of Fish Hawks ; his character and 
his portrait seem worthy of being handed to the historic muse. 
A Hawk more worthy of the honour which awaits him couM 
not have been found. I hope no accident will happen to him, 
and that he may fully answer your purpose. — Yours, 

" Thomas Smith." 
^^ This morning the female was flying to and fro, making a 
mournful noise." 

The young of the Fish Hawk are remarkable for remaining 
long in the nest before they attempt to fly. Mr Smith's letter 
is dated June dOth, at which time, he observes, they were as 
large as puliets, and full feathered. Seventeen days after, I 
myself ascended to this same Hawk's nest, where I found the 
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two remaiaiit)^ young ones seemingly full grown. Tliey made 
no attempts to fly, tUuugli tliey botli placed tliemaelves in a 
Vtetn posture of defence as I examined lliem ut my leisure. 
The female had procured a second lielpmate ; but he did not 

to inherit the spirit of Ids predecessor, for, like a true 
■trp&thcr, he left the nest at my approach, and sailed aliout at 
■ safe distance with his mate, who shewed great anxiety and 
during the whole of my visit. It is universally asserted, 
by the people of the neighbourhood where these birds breed, 
lliat tlie young remain so long before tliey fly, that the parents 
we obliged at la'it to compel them to shift for themselves, 
beating them with tlieir wings, and driving thorn from the 
nest. But that they continue to assist them even after this, 
I know to be a fact, from my own observation, as I have seen 
the young bird meet its parent in the air, and receive from 
htm the fish he carried in his claws. 

The flight of the Fish Hawk, his manoeuvres while in search 
of fish, and his manner of seizing his prey, are deserving of 
particular notice. In leaving the nest, he usually flies direct 
till he comes to the sea, then sails around, in easy curving 
lines, turning sometimes in the air as on a pivot, apparently 
without the least exertion, mrely moving the wings, his legs 
extended in a straight line behind, and his remarkable length, 
and cnrvature, or bend of wing, distinguishing him from all 
other Hawks. Tlie height at wliich he thus elegantly glides 
n variouB, from one hundred to one huudred and Efty, and two 
hundred feet, sometimes much higher, all the while calmly 
reconnoitering the face of the deep below. Suddenly he is 
Jecn U> check his course, as if struck by a particular object, 
which he seems to survey for a few moments with such steadi- 

that he appears iixed in air, flapping his wings. This 
object, however, he abandons, or rather the fish he had in his 
eye has disappeared, and he is again seen sailing around as 
before. Now bis attention is again arrested, and he descends 
with great rapidity ; but ere he reaches the surface, shoots off 
mi another course, as if ashamed that a second victim had 
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escaped him. He now sails at a aliort licigiit above the surface^ 
and by a. '^■g'/ag descent, and witliout seeming to dip his feet 
in tlic water, seizes a fish, which, after carrying a short distance, 
he probably drops, or yields up to the Hald Eagle, and again 
ascends, by easy spiral circles, to the higher regions of the air, 
u'here lie glides about in all the ease and majesty of his species. 
At once, from this sublime aerial height, he descends like a 
perpendicular torrent, plunging into the sea with a loud rush- 
ing sound, and with the certainty of a rifle. In a few moments 
he emerges, bearing in hb ciaws his atrii^ling prey, which 
he always carries head foremost, and, having risen a few feet 
above the surface, shakes himself as a water spaniel would do, 
and directs his heavy and laborious course directly for the 
land. If the wind blow hard, and his nest lie in tlie quarter 
from whence it comes, it is amusing to observe with what 
judgment and exertion he beats to windward, not in a direct 
line, that is, in Ike wind's eye, but making several successive 
tacks to gain his purpose. This will appear the more striking, 
when we consider the size of tlie fish which he sometimes 
bears along. A shad was taken from a Fish Hawk near Great 
Egg Harbour, on which lie had begun to regale himself, and 
had already ate a considerable portion of it ; the remainder 
weighed sis pounds. Another Fish Hawk was passing Mr 
Beasley's, at the same place, witli a large flounder in his grasp, 
which struggled and shook him so, tliut be dropt it on the 
shore. The flounder was picked up, and served the whole, 
family for dinner. It is singular that the Hawk never descends 
to pick up a fish which he happens to drop, cither on the land 
or on the water. There is a kind of abstemious dignity in 
this habit of the Hawk, superior to the gluttonous voracity 
displayed by most other birds of prey, particularly by the Bald 
E^le, whose piratical robberies committed on the present 
species, have been already fully detailed in treating of his 
history. The Hawk, however, in his fishing pursuits, some- 
times mistakes his mark, or overrates his strength, by striking 
fish too large and powerful for him to manage, by whom he is 
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ihldenly dragged uiidor ; uiid, tliuiigh he sometimes succeeds 

oxtricaling himself, after being taken three or four times 

down, yet oftener boiU parties perish. The bodies of stui^eon, 

Bod several other L-irge fish, witli that of a Fish Hawk fast 

^H^nippled in them, have, at different times, been found dead 

^Bm> the shore, cast tip by rlie waves. 

^H The Fish Hawk is doubtless the most numerous of all its 

^H^enus within the United States. It penetrates far into the 

^^BBterior of the country up our large rivers, and their head 

^Hvaiers. It may be said to line the sea-coast from Georgia to 

Canada. In some parts I have counted, at one view, more 

than twenty of their nests within half a mile. Mr Gardiner 

infonns me, tliat, on the small island on wliicli he resides, 

Eire are at least " three hundred nests of Fish Hawks that 
ve young, which, on an average, consume probably not less 
in sis hundred fish daily." Before they depart in the 
BBtamn, tliey regularly repair their nests, carrying up sticks, 
kkIs, &c. fortifying them against the violence of the winter 
Monns, which, from this circumstance, they would seem to 

K!see and expect. But, notxvithstanding all their precautions, 
Y freqcentty, on their return in spring, find them lying in 
18 around the roots of the tree ; and sometimes the tree 
itself has shared the same fate. When a number of Hawks, 
to the amount of twenty or upwards, collect together on one 
tree, making a loud squeeling noise, there is generally a nest 
built soon after on the same tree. Probably this congressional 
assembly were settling the right of the new pair to the pre- 
mises ; or it might be a kind of wedding, or joyous festive 
tBcetiug on the occasion. Tliey are naturally of a mild and 
peaceable disposition, living together in great peace and 
harmony; for though with them, as in the best reguhtted 
communities, instances of attack and robbery occur among 
ihenueives, yet these instances are extremely rare. Mr 
Gardiner observe>i, that they are sometimes seen high in the 
air, sailing and cutting strange gambols, with loud vociferations, 
darting down several hundred feet perpendicular, frequently 

> VOL. II. U 
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Willi ptirt of a fisli in one claw, wliicli tliey scf m proud of, anA 
to claim hri/h hoo/i, as l:lic lisliernioii call htm who takes tlie 
greatest number. On tliese occasions, tliey serve aa a baro* 
meter to foretel the changes of the atmosphere ; for, when tlie 
Fbh Hawks are seen thus sailing high in air, in circles, it is 
universally believed to prognosticate u cliange of weather, 
often a thunder storm, in a few hours. On the faith of tlic 
certainty of these signs, tlie experienced coaster wisely pre- 
pares for tlie expected storm, and is rarely mistaken. 

There is one singular trait in the character of this binl, 
wliich is mentioned in treating of the Purple Grakle, and which 
Ihavesincc had many opportunities of witnessing. TheGrakles, 
or Crow Uhickbirds, are permitted by the Fish Hawk to build 
their nests among the interstices of the sticks of which his own 
is constructed, — several pairs of Grakles taking up their abode 
there, like humble vassals around the castle of their chief, 
laying, hatching their young, and living together in mutual 
harmony. I have found no less than four of these nesfc* 
clustered around the aides of the former, and a fifth fixed on 
the nearest branch of the adjoining tree ; as if the proprietor 
of tliis last, unable to find an unoccupied comer on the pre- 
mises, had been anxious to share, us much as possible, tlie 
company and protection of this generous bird. 

The Fish Hawk is twenty-two inches in length, and five 
feet three inches in extent ; the bill is deep black, the upper 
as well as lower cere, {for the base of the lower mandible has 
a loose moveable skin,) and also the sides of the mouth, from 
the nostrils Imckwards, are light blue ; crown and hind head 
pure white, front streaked with brown ; through the eye, a bar 
of dark blackish bron'n passes to the neek behind, whidi, as 
well as the whole upper parts, is deep brown, the edges of the 
feathers lighter : shafts of the wing-quills, brownish white ; 
tail, slightly rounded, of ratlicr a paler brown than the body, 
crossed with eight liars of very dark brown ; the wings, when 
shut, extend about an inch beyond the tail, and are nearly 
black towards the tips ; tlie inner vanes of both quill and 
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toil-feathera arc wkidsh, barred with bron-n ; wlioJe Iawpt parts^ 
pure white, except llie tliiglis, which iiro covered wHth short 
fltaaage, and Htreaked down die fore part with ]>ale brown ; 
tbe I^s and feet are a lery pale light blue, prodigiously strong 
UkI disproportioitably large ; they are covered with flat scales 
oi remarkable strength and thickness, resembling, when dry, 
(he teeth of n lai^e rasp, parti cularly on the soles, intended, 
no doubt, to enable the bird to seize with more security his 
alippcry prey ; the thighs are long, the legs sJiort, fcatliered a 
littte below the knee, and, as well as the feet and claws, lai^e ; 
the latter hooked into semicircles, black, and very sharp 
pointed ; the iris of the eye, a fiery yellow orange. 

The female is full two inches longer ; the upper part of the 
bead, of a less pure white, and the brown streaks on the front 
SfTVaAing more over of the crown ; the throat iind nppcr part 
•f the breiKt are also dashed with large blotches of a pale 

I'n, and the bar passing through the eye, not of so dark a 
The Ioe« of both are e.iceedingly strong and warty, 
And the hind claw a full inch and a quarter in diameter. The 
feathers on the neck and hind head are long and narrow, and 
generally erected when the bird is irritated, resembling tliose 
of the Eagle. The eye is destitute of the projecting bone 
common to nioBt of the Falcon tribe ; the nostril, large, and of 
a curving triangular shape. On dissection, the two glands on 
die nunp, which supply the bird with oil for lubricutixtg its 
feathers to protect them from the wet, were found to be 
remarkably large, capable, when opened, of admitting the 
end of the finger, and contained a lai^ quantity of white 
greasy matter, and some pure yellow oil ; the gall was in 
unall quantity. The numerous convolutions and lengtli of 

intestines surprised me ; when carefrilly extended, they 

lured within an inch or two of nine feet, and were no 
than those of a Robin ! The crop, or craw, was middle 

I, and contained a nearly dissolved fish ; the stomach was 
oblong pouch, capable of considerable distension, aud 
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was also filled with half digested fish : no appearance of a 
muscular gizzard. 

By the descriptions of European naturalists, it would appear, 
that this bird, or one near akin to it, is a native of the eastern 
continent in summer, as far north as Siberia; the Bald 
Buzzard of Turton almost exactly agreeing with the present 
species in size, colour, and manners, with the exception of its 
breeding or making its nest among the reeds, instead of on 
trees. Mr Bewick, who has figured and described the female 
of this bird under the appellation of the Osprey, says, that 
<^ it builds on the groimd, among reeds, and lays three or four 
eggs, of an elliptical form, rather less than those of a hen." 
This difference of habit may be owing to particular local cir- 
cumstances, such deviations being usual among many of our 
native birds. The Italians are said to compare its descent 
upon the water to a piece of lead felling upon that element ; 
and distinguish it by the name of Aquila plumbinoj or the 
Leaden f^le. In the United States it is everywhere deno- 
minated the Fish Hawk, or Fishing Hawk, a name truly 
expressive of its habits. 

The regular arrival of this noted bird at the vernal equinox, 
when the busy season of fishing commences, adds peculiar 
interest to its first appearance, and procures it many a 
benediction from the fisherman. With the following lines, 
illustrative of these circumstances* I shall conclude its 
history: — 

Soon as the sun, great ruler of the year, 
Bends to our northern climes his bright career, 
And firom the caves of ocean calls from sleep 
The finny shoals and myriads of the deep ; 
When freezing tempests back to Greenland ride, 
And day and night the equal hours divide ; 
True to the season, o*er our sea-beat shore, 
The sailing Osprey high is seen to soar. 
With broad unmoving wing ; and, circling slow, 
Marks each loose straggler in the deep below ; 
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Sweeps down like lightning ! plunges with a roar ! 
And bears his struggling victim to the shore. 

The long-housed fisherman beholds with joj. 
The well known signals of his rough employ ; 
And, as he bears his nets and oars along. 
Thus bails the welcome season vdth a song : — 



THE nSHERMAN*S HYMN. 

The Osprey sails above the sound, 

The geese are gone, the gulls are flying ; 
The herring shoals swarm thick around. 
The nets are lanch*d, the boats are plying ; 
Yo, ho, my hearts ! let *s seek the deep. 

Raise high the song, and cheerly wish her. 
Still as the bending net we sweep, 
** God bless the Fish Hawk and the fisher ! ** 

She brings us fish — she brings us spring, 

(}ood times, fair weather, warmth, and plenty, 
Fine store of shad, trout, herring, ling, 
Sheepshead and drum, and old-wives dainty. 
Yo, ho, my hearts ! let *s seek the deep, 

Ply every oar, and cheerly wish her. 
Still as the bending net we sweep, 
*< God bless the Fish Hawk and the fisher ! " 

She rears her young on yonder tree. 

She leaves her faithful mate to mind *em ; 
Like us, for fish, she sails to sea. 
And, plunging, shews us where to find *em. 
Yo, ho, my hearts ! let 's seek the deep, 

Ply every oar, and cheerly wish her, 
While the slow bending net we sweep, 
" God bless the Fbh Hawk and the fisher ! '* 
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FISH CROW CORVUS OSSIFRAGUS. 

Plate XXXVII. Fig. 2. 

Peak's Museum, No. 1969. 

COMFUS 088IFBAGUS.-~'WiLNm.* 
Corvus oasifiragiis, Bonap. Synop. p. 57. 

This is another roving inhabitant of our sea-coasts, pondsy 
and river shores, though a much less distinguished one than 
the preceding, this being the first time, as &r as I can leam^ 
that he has ever been introduced to the notice of the world. 

I first met with this species on the sea-coast of Georgia^ 
and observed that they regularly retired to the interior as 
evening approached, and came down to the shores of the river 
Savannah by the first appearance of day. Their voice first 
attracted my notice, being very different from that of the com- 
mon Crow, more hoarse and guttural, uttered as if something 
stuck in their throat, and varied into several modulations as 
they flew along. Their manner of flying was also unlike the 
others, as they frequently sailed about, without flapping the 
wings, something in the manner of the Raven ; and I soon 
perceived that their food, and their mode of procuring it, were 

also both different: their &vourite haunts being about the 

• 

* This is a very curious bird, first named and described by our author. 
It is one of the predadoos species, with the nostrils clothed with feathers, and 
seems to feed neariy alone on fish or reptiles, doing almost no harm to 
the husbandman. In the latter circumstance, it resembles also our Carrion 
Crow, which often kills the common frog ; and last summer I observed one 
flying with an adder in his bill. He had caught it on a detached piece of 
muir, and, on my approach, rose, taking the prey along with him, most probably 
before it was sufficiently despatched, as the writhings of the reptile caused him 
to alight several times at short distances, before being perfectly at ease. Being 
on horseback, I could not follow to sec the end of the engagement. The 
species seems peculiar to the coast of North America, and does not extend 
very far northward. — Ed. 
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iMuiks of liie river, along whicli they usually suiletl, dexte- 
rously snatfliiiig up, with tlieir claws, dead fisli, or other 
garbage, that floated on the surface. At the country seat of 
Stephen Elliot, Esq., near the Ogechee river, I took notice 
of the»e Crows frequently perching on the backs of tlie cattle, 
like the Magpie and Jackdaw of Britain ; but never mingling 
with the common Crows, and ditTering from them in tliia 
particular, that the latter generally retire to the shore, the 
reeds, and marshes, to roost, while the Fish Crow always, a 
little before sunset, seeks the interior high woods to repose in. 

On my journey through the Mississippi territory last 
year, I resided for some time at the seat of my hospi- 
table friend Dr Samuel Brown, a few miles from Fort 
AdBms, on tiie Mississippi. In my various excursions there, 
amoni^ the lofty fragrance-breathing magnolia woods and 
magnilicent scenery that adorn the luxuriant face of nature 
in iJiose southern regions, this species of Crow frequently 
nuhde its appearance, distinguished by the same voice and 
h^its it had in Georgia. There is, in many of the ponds 
tbcre, a singular kind of lizard, that swims about, with its 
bead above the surface, making a loud sound, not unlike the 
haish jarring of a door, 'Oiese the Crow now before ua 
Tould frequently seize with his claws, as he flew along the 
aurbce, and retire to the summit of a dead tree to enjoy liis 
tepaat Here I also observed him u pretty constant attendant 

Uic pens where the cows were usually milked, and much 
shy, less suspicious, and more solitary than the common 
Crow. In the county of Cape May, New Jersey, 1 again 
DMt with these Crows, particularly along Egg Harbour river ; 
and latterly on the Schuylkill and Delaware, near Phil- 

^Ipbia, during the season of shad and herring fishing, viz. 

the middle of March till the beginning of June. A 

party uf these Crows, during this period, regularly 

Mr Burtram's gardens to tlie high woods to roost, 

evening a little liefore sunset, and as regularly 

^, at or before sunrise every morning, directing their 

Murse towards the river. The fishernicu along these rivers 
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also inform mc, that they have particularly remarked this 
Crow, by his croaking voice, and his fondness for fish; 
almost always hovering about their fishing places to glean up 
the refuse. Of their manner of breeding I can only say, 
that they separate into pairs, and build in tall trees near the 
•sea or river shore ; one of their nests having been built this 
season in a piece of tall woods near Mr Beasley's, at Great 
Egg Harbour. The male of this nest furnished me with the 
figure in the plate, which was drawn of full size, and afterwards 
reduced to one-third the size of life, to correspond with the 
rest of the figures on the same plate. From the circumstance 
of six or seven being usually seen here together in the month 
of July, it is probable that they have at least four or five young 
at a time. 

I can find no description of this species by any former 
writer. Mr Bartram mentions a bird of this tribe, which he 
calls the Great Sea^side Crow; but the present species is con- 
siderably inferior in size to the common Crow, and having 
myself seen and examined it in so many and remotely 
situated parts of the country, and found it in all these places 
alike, I have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be a new and 
hitherto undescribed species. 

The Fish Crow is sixteen inches long, and thirty-three in 
extent; black all over, with reflections of steel-blue and 
purple ; the chin is bare of feathers around the base of the 
lower mandible; upper mandible notched near the tip, the 
edges of both turned inwards about the middle ; eye, very 
small, placed near the corner of the mouth, and of a dark 
hazel colour; recumbent hairs or bristles, large and long ; 
ear-feathers, prominent; first primary, little more than half 
the length, fourth the longest; wings, when shut, reach 
within two inches of the tip of the tail; tail, rounded, and 
seven inches long from its insertion ; thighs, very long ; 
legs, stout; claws, sharp, long and hooked, hind one the 
largest, all jet black. Male and female much alike. 

I would beg leave to recommend to the watchful formers of 
the United States, that, in their honest indignation against 
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^tfac common Crow, tlicy would n|iiire ilic present species iind 

t sliowcr destruction indUen minutely on their black friends 

i enemies; at least on tliose who sometimes plunder them, 

pd those who never molest or injure their property. 
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It was not altogether consistent with my original plan, to 
introduce any of the Gral]<e, or Wadera, until I had advanced 
nearer to a close with the Land Birds ; but as the scenery 
here seemed somewhat appropriate, I have taken tlie liberty 
«f placing in it two birds, reduced to one-third of their natural 
■Ue, both being varieties of their respccdve species, each of 
which will appear in tiieir proper places, in some future part 
of this work, in full size, and in their complete plumage. 

' Ttus liltle Plarcr has proved to Ik one of Ibose very closely allied species 

W difficuli of diilinrtion, without a tompariBon with its eongptiers. 1 

pwiw nt figure U in the adult spring dress, and will be again reprceented by I 

BonapMW in that of autumn, in our third volume. The synonyms of Wilran 

It, of couree, erroneous. Those also of Temminck, quoted in hi» Manual, 

and the observations on Wilson's plate and description, must share a similar 

bte- The observBtions in the Nomenclature of Wilson, by the Prince of 

Hadgnano, will best explain haw this species ought to stand. " C. kia licula 

m at fint giren by Wilson as a variety, of which he intended to describe the 

• fulure volume ; but when be did so in hii seventh volume, he dearly 

id positively pointed out the diflvreuce in maridiigs, habila, migration, voice, 

1, which be then considered as distinct species, but without 

.png a new name ; and we liave no doubt that, if be bad made out the 

X himaeir, he would then ha\-e supplied the deficiency, at. be bad before 

rds. Hr Old supplied this void, by calling it 



[ C. mthdat.'^ Ed. 
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Tlie Ring;etl PJover is very abundant on the iow sandy 
sliures of our whoJc sea-coast during summer. Tbey run, or 
rather seem to glide, rapidly along the surrace of the flat 
sands, frequently spreading out their wings and tail like a fan, 
and fluttering along, to draw or entice one away from their 
nests. These are formed with little art, being merely shallow 
concavities dug in the sand, in which the eggs are laid, aiid, 
during the day at least, left to the influence of the sun to 
hateli them. The parents, however, always remain near the 
spot to protect them from injury, and probably, iu cold, nuny, 
or stormy weather, to shelter them with their bodies. TTie 
eg^ are tliree, sometimes four, large for the bird, of a dun 
clay colour, and marked with numerous small spots of reddish 
purple. 

The voice of these little birds, as they move along the sand, 
is soft and musical, consisting of a single plaintive note occa- 
sionally repeated. As you approach near their nests, they 
seem to court your attention, and, tlie moment they think you 
observe them, they spread out their wings and tail, dragging 
themselves along, and imitating the squeaking of young birds ; 
if you turn from them, tliey immediately resume their proper 
posture, until tliey have again caught your eye, when tbey 
display the same attempts at deception as before. A flat, dry, 
saudy beach, just beyond the reach of the summer tides, is 
their favourite place for breeding. 

This species ia subject to great variety of change in its 
plumage. In die month of July, I found moat of those that 
were breeding on Summers's Beach, at the mouth of Great 
Egg Harbour, such as I have here figured ; but, about the 
beginning or middle of October, they bad become much 
darker above, and their plumage otherwise varied. They 
were then collected iu flocks; their former theatrical and 
deceptive manteuvres seemed all forgotten. They appeared 
more active than before, as well as more silent, alighting within 
a short distance of one, and feeding about without the leust 
appeaninee of suspicion. At the commencement of winter, 
they all go off towards the south. 
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This vfiricty of the Ringed 1'lover is seven inches long, 
aiul fourteen in extent ; the bill U reddish yellow for half its 
length, and black at the extremity ; tlie Iront and whole lower 
parts, pure white, except the side of the breast, which is 
■Barked with a curving streak of black, another spot of black 
bounding the front above ; back and upper parts, very pale 
brown, inclining to ashy white, and intermixed with white ; 
wings, pale brown ; greater coverts, broadly tipt with white ; 
interior edges of the secondaries, and outer edges of the 
primaries, white, and tipt with browti ; tail, nearly even, the 
towpr half white, brown towards the extremity, the outer 
feather pure white, the next white, with a single spot of 
black ; eye, black and full, surrounded by a narrow ring of 
ycUow ; legs, reddish yellow : claws, black ; lower side of the 
wings, pure white. 



LITTLE SANDPIPER. —TBING A PUSILLA. 
PtATB XXXVII. Fio. 4. 

nh V. p. ItM. K 
Brit. v. p.22a. lat. 

TBIKGA XINUTlLLAr-VignLoi.t 
TViog* piuilU, Simmp. Sgntp. p. 319. 

This is the least of its tribe in this part of the world, and 
] u its mode of flight has much more resemblance to the Snipe 
than to the Sandpiper. It is migratory, departing early in 
I October for the south. It resides chiefly among the sea 
1 marshes, and feeds among tlic mud at low water ; springs with 
I a zigzag irregular flight, and a feeble twit. It is not altogether 
I BunfiDed to tlie neighbourhood of the sea, for I have found 
I several of them on the shores of the Schuylkill, in the mouth 
1 <rf August. In October, immediately before they go away, 

■ The Prince of Musii^rwno considers thi* apedes peculiar to .America; 

it it U diOercnt from thv T. min-ula and Taoaiiiclai uf Eunipc, and that it 

' it not tlie LinnsHii T. puailla. If the latttT opinion be I'oircct, punUa ciiiiMt 

be tMJUued, uid I have nddcd witb a ijiirry ihe nuine given lo it ly Vieillot. — Ed. 
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they are usually very fat. Their nests or particular breeding 
places I have not been able to discover. 

This minute species is found in Europe, and also at Nootka 
Sound, on the western coast of America. Length, five inches 
and a half; extent, eleven inches; bill and legs, brownish 
black; upper part of the breast, gray brown, mixed with. 
white ; back and upper parts, black ; the whole plumage above, 
broadly edged with bright bay and yellow ochre ; primaries, 
black ; greater coverts, the same, tipt with white ; eye, small^ 
dark hazel ; tail, rounded, the four exterior feathers on each 
side, dull white, the rest, dark brown ; tertials, as long as the 
primaries ; head above, dark brown, with paler edges ; over 
the eye, a streak of whitish ; belly and vent, white ; the bill is 
thick at the base, and very slender towards the point ; the hind 
toe, small In some specimens, the legs were of a dirty 
yellowish colour. Sides of the rump^- white; just below the 
greater coverts, the primaries are crossed with white. 

Very little difference could be perceived between the 
plumage of the males and females. The bay on the edges of 
the back and scapulars was rather brighter in the male, and 
the brown deeper. 



BARN SWALLOW HIRUNDO AMERICANA. 

Plate XXX VIIL Fig. L male ; Fig. 2. female. 

Petde'B Mutmm^ No. 7609. 

HIRUNDO AMEBICANA f—VJiLSOV.* 
Ilirundo rufa, Bonap, Synop, p. 64. — Hirundo Americana^ Nortk. Zool, ii. p. 929. 

There are but few persons in the United States unac- 
quainted with this gay, innocent, and active little bird. Indeed 
the whole tribe are so distinguished from the rest of small 

* Wilson at once perceived the difference between the present species, and 
as it is commonly called the *' Chimney Swallow " of Europe, though many of 
his contemporaries considered them only as varieties. The Prince of Musignano 
has, however, considered it as previously described by Latham under the title 
of H. rufa, and again figured as the same by Vieillot. 

The authors of the Northern Zo<dogy have again appended the following note ■ 
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E their sweeping mpiility of fli^iil, their peculiar ac'riai 
^ s of wing over our ficliis and rivers, and through our 

very streets, from morning to night, tliat the light of heaven 

a ibrii DoCicc of ihe bird ; and, in (he Uncertainly, we have chosen to mtuin 
KHi'« originiJ name, until the species is really dcterminod frum aulhentie 

It «pppur9 to U9 very doubtful whether the Utroitddle A vttUre mux de 
CayoHu of Buffbn, {Ed. Sown, xix. p. 35.) of which methudists btive made 

liter HinauLi ni/a, is really the same as the H. Aaufrkiaai at Wilson. From 
Ac eridcnce we at prewnt have, we are disposed lo consider them diatinet. 
The only authentic account of the Cayenne cpedes is that given hf BliSbn. 
Vhirh all the compilrrs have since copied. From this, it appears to be only 

'jhiii^AfttinIa hdfbmg, (French mc^iirc?) ouis ie fully seven. The front 
■ wMtiih. {U frotil bianchSUti) ours is very deep rufuus. But the moat 

difference between the birds is in the coDstmetion of their nests, 

the (.Hiyenne bird building one teiOioia mud. and so long as eomelimes to 
miamre a foot and a half, with an opening roar the botlnm ,- the Aatricana of 
WilMni, oil the contrary, using a good deal of mud ; the length it only sevoi 
■Kriica, and the opening irf (op, with an eitemalrim, for the parents occasionally 
to sit upon- Until ibis mailer is inveatigaled, we cannot suppose that indi< 
lidnalt of the tamr ipecia would, in different countries, build their nests in 
■ndi Ter; dissimilar ways." 

It ^ipears lo be exclusively American, and migrates from north In south, and 
ike irverte. There is a great reseinbiance between the two species ; but ihef 
oMy be at once dietinguitihed by tlie pure white, and the rich chestnut which 
dMba the under parts of each, and ihey would seem to be another of ihoaft 
Rpreaenting fonns which arc so frequent, and run so closely in 

WllaoD, when mentioning the distinctions of this species, includes » J 
difference in habit, from our species building in eliimneys, and nut in bnma, , 
like lite Ameriran. Chimneys are by no means the common building place of ' 
the British Swallow, altiiough (hose in the neighbourhood of to 

ort fur want of another, in the same way that those in a mining country 

lieglei^lcd shafts. In the country, bams, shades of thrashing mills, or 

outbouse witli an open door or window, under the portico of a fronl door, 

their constant building place j and although buuses in the country have 

u£ those iti town, they are very seldom, if ever, resorted to, 

Th^ nests are abo of the same structure and materials, built with clay 

Minted with straw, aud lined with feathers, placed against a raJler, beam, or 

wall, aad open at top. * The eggs also very similar. 

Bewick mentions a curious instance of variation, whirb may be also token 

nfi-Hnr Krnnii', It it rilled. In Swed>?D, Laiu SiKota. Bvn Gwaltnir ; 

lb* MBih of Europe, mhetr MauBjt «r> nir, II tmildi <a iilewsyt, pgrrlm, nA 
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itself, the sky, the trees, or any other common objects of 
Nature, are not better known than the Swallows. We 
welcome their first appearance with delight, as the &ithfiil 

■9 8 strong proof of the annual return of birds to the same bmlding places. ** At 
Cameston Hall, near Bath, a pair of Swallows built their neats on ^be upper 
part of the frame of an old picture over the chimney — coming in through a 
broken pane in the window of the room. They came three years suooesahrdy, 
and, in all probability, would have continued to do so, if the room had not 
been put into repair, which prevented their access to it.** 

Swallows have been divided into various genera, as flsight be supposed from 
their being commonly indicated Swallows, Swifts, or Martins. Some form 
among these are found in almost every country, except as we approach the 
p<^es : and in North America, where the whole Htrunduddminil be com pris ed 
in six individuals, we have two real Swallows, two Martins, the very strofigly 
formed Purple Swallow, and the representative of the Swifts in dueiairm 
pthsgica. These will come under observation as we proceed. The present, 
with the Republican, or Cliff Swallow, figured by honupmte m his eontinaacioii, 
with that of Europe, sore true forms of Hmmthf one which possesses great 
actirity, though not so much strength in flight as tiie Swifts, but which wilt skew 
the more exact relative proportion of power between the members. They tart 
very generally distributed, have the wings long, and the tail forked ; the only 
form where these members are more extended, is in the genus Macropierix, laldy 
formed by Mr Swainson from an Indian group, which will perhaps shew the 
farthest development of the wings and tail, but which bear the same dtspio- 
portion as in the broad shaped and sickle winged Humming Krds. In all their 
various flights, the motions are conducted with great celerity and deganee, 
and are directed by the rapid motion of the tail. 

The subject of their migrations, which I believe takes place with all species^ 
and in all countries, has occupied much speculation ; of the fact, there can now 
be no doubt, and the collection of vast crowds together before departure, aeens 
more confined to this form than to any of the others ; so far, at least, as wof 
own observation has extended. The American species congregate; so do 
the Republican Swallows ; and towards the end of August, our own nuiy be 
seen daily in flocks, on the house tops or cornices, on railings, or on a bare tree, 
where the later broods are still fed and exercised by the parents, and the 
southem journey of the whole mass, as it were ddayed until all had acquired 
sufficient strength. 

At times, these congregations are much greater than at others, or like some 
great assemblage from the neighbouring country. One of these took place 
in 1815 near Rotherham, and has been made the subject of an anonymous 
pamphlet, by a clergyman in that neighbourhood. The assemblage and 
departure is thus described in it: — ** Early in the month of September, 
1815, the Swallows, that beautiful and social tribe of the feathered race, began 
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barbtn^ers and companions of flowery spring and ruddy 

Bunimer; and w)ien, ufter a Iwig, frust-liound, and Imistcroua 

I winter, we hear il announced, tliat " the Swallows are come," 

I vlint a train of cliarming ideas are associated with the simple 

dditigs ! 

The wonderful activity displayed by these birds forms a 
striking contract to the slow Imhits of most other aninulg. 
H It may be fairly questioned, wliethcr, among tlie whole 
^h ftwtbered tribes which Heaven has formed to adorn this part 
^Lpf creation, there be any that, in the same space of time, pass 
^Hlvwap equal extent of surface wirh llic Swallow. Let a 
^^^H^blake his stand, on a fine summer evening, by a new 

PBSmI 
I' teibof 



the neightioiirhiiod of Bolhcrham, at lliu willow ground, on the 
of the Coiial, prcpsnitory to tbeir migralion to a ivanncr climate; and 
tbeir number* were daily aii);m«nted, until they became a vast ftork, wbicb no 
■an Miuld easHy number. Thouwuids upon thousands — lens of thonsanda — 
nd mTriadni Bogrciil, indeed, thai the spentncor would almost have concluded, 
the whole swallow race were there colleeled in one huge hast. 

*■ It wBii their manner, while thcri.', to ri&c from the willows in the momingi 
■ llulr before ax o'clock, when Iheir Ihifk columna literally darkened the sky. 
Ttudr dmnons were then into four, five, and sometimcG into dx grand wings, 
ndi of lhe*e Hiing and taking a dilTeri'nt route, — one east, another west, 
MWtber south ; as if not only to be equally dispersed tbrougbout the country 
to provide food for their numerous troops, but also to collect with them what- 
mt of their fellows, or «trBg);ling patties, might still be left behind. 

■■ In the evening, about live o'clock, they began to return to their statiani 
•ad continued coming in from all quarters, until nearly dark. It was here that 
,]ou sngfat sec them go through their I'arlous atfrial evolutions, in many a 
ive ring and airy gambol, strengtbeiiing their pinions In these playful feats, 
long ethereal journey, as they cut the air and frolicked in the last 
of the tetting sun, or lightly skimmed the surface of the glassy pool. 
The verdant enamel of summer had given place to the warm and mellow 
jlbta of autumn. The leaves were now hsl lidling from tbeir branches, while 
tops of many of the trees appeared. The golden shearea were 
Mfdy lodged in the bams, and the reapers had shouted their harvest-boniew 
Floaty and misty mornings succeeded, the certain presages of the approach of 
winter. They were omens understood by the Swallows, as signals for their 
march; and on the inurniiig of the 7th of October, their mighty anny broke 
ap tbeir encampment, ili'bourhed from their retreat, rising, covered the heavens 
with their legions, and, directed by an unening guide. look (heir trackless 
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mown field, mpaiiow, or river sliorp, for a short tjme, aad, 
among tin? luimerous iniUviduiils of this tribe tliat flit before 
liim, fix his eye on a particular one, and follow, for a while, 
all its circuitous lahyrin til s — its extensive sweeps — its sudden, 
rapidly reiterated zig'^ag excursions, little inferior to tbo 
lightning itself, — and then attempt, by the powers of mathe- 
matics, to calculate the length of the various lines it describes. 
Alas ! even his omnipotent fluxions would avail him little 
here, and he would soon abandon the task in despair. Yet, 
that some defliiite conception may be formed of tlib extent, 
let us suppose that this little bird flies, in liis usual way, at 
the rate of one mile in a minute, which, from tlie many 
experiments I have made, J believe to be within the truth: 
and that he is so engaged for ten hours every day ; and 
fartlier, tliat this active life is extended to ten years, (many 
of onr small birds being known to live mucli longer, even in 
a state of domestication,) the amount of all these, allowing 
three hundred and sixty-five days to a year, would give us 
two million one hundred and ninety thousand miles ; upwards 
of eighty-seven times the circumference of the globe I Yet 
tliis little winged seraph, if I may so speak, who, in a few 
days, and at will, can pass from the borders of the arctic 
regions to the torrid zone, is forced, when winter approaches, 
to descend to the bottoms of takes, rivers, and mill-ponds, to 
bury itself in tlie mud with eels and snapping turtles ; or to 
creep ingloriously into a cavern, a rat-hole, or a hollow tree, 
there to doze, with snakes, toads, and other reptiles, until tbe 
return of spring ! Is not this true, ye wise men of Europe 
and America, who have published so many credible narratives 
on this subject? The Geese, tbe Ducks, the Cat Bird, and 
even the Wren, which creeps about our outhouses in summer 
like a mouse, are all acknowledged to be migratory, and to 
pass to southern regions at the approach of winter: the 
Swallow alone, on whom Heaven has conferred superior 
powers of wing, must sink in torjiidity at tbe bottom of our 
rivers, or doze all winter in the caverns of the earth. I am 
myself something of a traveller, and foreign countries afford 
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iny novel sigiits : sliould I assert, tliat in some of ray pere- 
grinatiniis I bad met witli a nation of Indians, all of whom, 
old and young, at the commencement of cold weather, descend 
to llie bottom of tiii'ir lakes and rivers, and there remain until 
ic breaking up of frost ; nay, should I affirm, that thousands 
people, in the neigh Itourhood of this city, regularly undergo 
semi-annual submersion — that I myself had 6shed 
up a whole family of these from the bottom of Schuylkill, 
where they had Iain torpid all winter, carried them home, and 
brought them all comfortably to themselves again ; should I 
even publish this in tlie learned pages of the Transactions of 
our Philosophical Society, — who would believe me ? Is, then, 
the organization of a Swallow less delicate than that of a man ? 
Can a bird, whose vital functions are destroyed by a short 
privation of pure air and its usual food, sustain, for six months, 
a situation where the most robust man would perish in a few 
horns, or minutes? Away with such absurdities! they are 
unworthy of a serious refutation. 1 should be pleased to meet 
with a man who has been personally more conversant with 
birds than myself, who has followed them in their wide and 
devious routes — studied their various manners — mingled with 
snd marked their peculiarities more than I have done ; yet the 
miracle of a resuscitated Swallow, in the depth of winter, from 
the bottom of a mill-pond, is, 1 confess, a phenomenon in 
ornithology that I have never met with. 

What better evidence have we that these fleet-winged 
tbes, instead of following the natural and acknowledged 
■ligTations of many other birds, lie torpid all winter in hollow 
trees, caves, and other subterraneous recesses ? That the 
Ciiimney Swallow, in the early part of summer, may have 
been found in a hollow tree, and in great numbers loo, is not 
denied ; such being, in some places of the country, (as will 
be shewn in the history of that species,) their actual places 
of rendezvous, on their first arrival, and their common 
roosting place long after : or, that the Bank Swallows, also, 
soon after their arrival, in the early part of spring, may be 
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chilled by the cold mornings which we frequently experience 

at that season, and be found in this state in their holes, I would 

as little dispute ; but that either the one or the other has ever 

been found, in the midst of winter ^ in a state of torpidity^ I do 

not — cannot believe. Millions of trees, of all dimensions, are 

cut down every fall and winter of this country, where, in their 

proper season. Swallows swarm around us. Is it, therefore, 

in the least probable that we should, only once or twice in an 

age, have no other evidence than one or two solitary and very 

suspicious reports of a Mr Somebody having made a discovery 

of this kind ? If caves were their places of winter retreat, 

perhaps no country on earth could supply them with a g^reater 

choice. I have myself explored many of these, in various 

parts of the United States, both in winter and in spring, 

particularly in that singular tract of country in Kentucky, 

called the Barrens, where some of these subterraneous caverns 

are several miles in length, lofty and capacious, and pass under 

a large and deep river — have conversed with the saltpetre 

workers by whom they are tenanted ; but never heard or met 

with one instance of a Swallow having been found there in 

winter. These people treated such reports with ridicule. 

It is to be regretted that a greater number of experiments 
have not been made, by keeping live Swallows through the 
winter, to convince these believers in the torpidity of birds of 
their mistake. That class of cold-blooded animals which are 
known to become torpid during winter, and of which hundreds 
and thousands are found every season, are subject to the same 
when kept in a suitable room for experiment. How is it witb 
the SMrallows in this respect? Much powerful testimony 
might be produced on this point : the following experiments, 
recently made by Mr James Pearson of London, and com- 
municated by Sir John Trevelyn, Bart, to Mr Bewick, the 
celebrated engraver in wood, will be sufficient for our present 
purpose, and throw great light on this part of the subject.* 

* See Bewick's British Birds, vol i. p. 254. 
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*' Five or six of these birda were taken about tlie latter end 
of August, 1784, ill a bat fowling-net at night. They were 
put separately iutu small cages, and fed with Nightingale's 
food : in about a week or ten days, they touk food of them- 
wlrcs i they were then put all together into a deep cage, four 
fcet long, with gravel at the bottom ; a broad shallow pan, 
with water, was placed in it, in which they sometimes washed 
themselves, and seemed much strengthened by it. One day 
Mr Pearson observed that they went into the water with 
unusual eagerness, hurrying in and out again repeatedly with 
such swiftness as if they had been suddenly seized with a 
frenzy. Being anxious to see the result, he left them to 
thetnselres about half an hour, and, going to the cage again, 
found them all huddled together in a corner, apparently dead; 
the cage was then placed at a proper distance from the fire, 
witeu only two of them recovered, and were as healthy as 
before : the rest died. The two remaining ones were allowed 
10 wash themselves occasionally for a short time only ; but 
tlieir feet soon after became swelled and infiamed, which Mr 
Peanon attributed to their perching, and tliey died about 
Clmstnuis. Thus the first year's experiment was in some 
ntettuire lost. Not discouraged by the failure of this, Mr 
Pearson determined to make a second trial the succeeding 
year, from a strong desire of being convinced of the truth of 
their going into a slate of torpidity. Accordingly, the nest 
scaaon, having taken some more birds, he put them into the 
cage, and in every respect pursued the same methods as with 
! last ; but, to guard their feet from the bad effects of the 
np and cold, he covered the perches with flannel, and had 
B pleasure to observe, that the birds throve extremely well ; 
' sang their song during the winter, and, soon after 
mas, began to moult, which tliey got through without 
y difficulty, and lived three or four years, regularly moultuig 
year at the usual time. On the renewal of their 
fntben, it appeared tliat their tails were forked exactly the 
1 those birds which return hither in the spring, and 
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in every respect tlieir appearance was the same. These birds, 
says Mr Pearson, were exhibited to the Society for promoting 
Natural History, on the 14th day of February, 1786, at the 
time they were in a deep moult, during a severe frost, when 
the snow was on the ground. Minutes of this circumstance 
were entered in the books of the society. These birds died 
at last from neglect, during a long illness which Mr Pearson 
had : they died in the summer. Mr Pearson concludes his 
very interesting account in these words: — 20th January, 
1797, — I have now in my house, No. 21, Great Newport Street, 
Long Acre, four Swallows in moult, in as perfect health as 
any birds ever appeared to be when moulting.'' 

The Barn Swallow of the United States has hitherto been 
considered by many writers as the same with the common 
Chimney Swallow of Europe. They diflFer, however, consi- 
derably in colour, as well as in habits; the European spedet 
having the belly and vent white, the American species those 
parts of a bright chestnut ; the former building in the comers 
of chimneys, near the top, the latter never in such places ; 
but usually in bams, sheds, and other outhouses, on beams, 
braces, rafters, &c. It is difficult to reconcile these constant 
differences of manners and markings in one and the same 
bird; I shall therefore take the liberty of considering the 
present as a separate and distinct species. 

The Bam Swallow arrives in this part of Pennsylvania 
from the south on the last week in March, or the first week 
in April, and passes on to the north, as far, at least, as the 
river St Lawrence. On the east side of the great range of 
the Alleghany, they are dispersed very generally over the 
country, wherever there are habitations, even to the summit 
of high mountains; but, on account of the greater coldness of 
such situations, are usually a week or two later in making 
their appearance there. On the 16th of May, being on a 
shooting expedition on the top of Pocano mountain, Nw- 
thampton, when the ice on that and on several successive 
mornings was more than a quarter of an inch thick, I 
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observed, with surprise, a pair of these Swallows which had 
^en np their abode on u miserable cabin there. It was then 
about sunrise, the ground white with hoar frost, and the mtde 
was twittering on the roof by the side of his mate with great 
sprightlinesa. The man of the house told me that a single 
pair came regularly there every season, and built their nest 
on a projecting beam iintler the eaves, about six or seven feet 
from the ground. At the bottom of the mouutain, in a lai^e 
barn belonging to tlie tavern there, I counted upwards of 
twenty nests, all seemingly occupied. In the woods they are 

tver met with ; but, as you approach a farm, they soon catch 
le eye, cutting their gambols in the air. Scarcely a barn, 

which these birds can find access, is without them; and, as 
pnblic feeling is universally in their favour, they are seldom 
or never disturbed. The proprietor of the barn last men- 
tioDed, a German, assured me, that if a man permitted the 
Swallows to be shot, his cows vould give bloody milk, and 
also that no barn where Swallows frequented would ever be 
■trndc with lightning; ami I nodded assent. When the 
teneta of superstition " lean to the side of humanity," one 
CUI readily respect them. On tlie west side of the 
Alleghany lliese birds become more rare. In travelling 
ingh the states of Kentucky and Tennesee, from Lexing- 
to the Tennesee river, in the months of April and May, 
I did not see a single individual of this species ; though the 
Purple Martin, and, in some places, the Bank Swallow, was 
natnerous. 

Early in May they begin to build. From the size and 
structure of tlie nest, it is nearly a week before it is com- 
pletely finished. One of these nests, taken on the 21st of 
"one from the rafter to which it was closely attached, is now 

ing before me. It is in the form of an inverted cone, with a 

rpeudicular section cut off on that side by which it adhered 
iId the wood. At the top it has an extension of the edge, 
or offset, for the male or female to sit on occasionally, as 
.gtpeared by the dung; the upper diameter was about six 
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inches by five, the height externally seven inches. This 
shell is formed of mud, mixed with fine hay, as plasterers 
do their mortar with hair, to make it adhere the better; 
the mud seems to have been placed in regular strata, or 
layers, from side to side ; the hollow of this cone (the shell of 
which is about an inch in thickness) is filled with fine hay, 
well stuffed in ; above that is laid a handful of very large 
downy geese feathers. The eggs are five, white, specked, 
and spotted all over with reddish brown. Owing to the semi- 
transparency of the shell, the eggs have a slight tinge of 
flesh colour. The whole weighs about two pounds. 

They have generally two broods in the season. The first 
make their appearance about the second week in June; and 
the last brood leave the nest about the 10th of August 
Though it is not uncommon for twenty, and even thirty, pair 
to build in the same bam, yet every thing seems to be con- 
ducted with great order and affection; all seems harmony 
among them, as if the interest of each were that of alL 
Several nests are often within a few inches of each other; 
yet no appearance of discord or quarrelling takes place in 
this peaceful and affectionate community. 

When the young are fit to leave the nest, the old ones 
entice them out by fluttering backwards and forwards, twitter^ 
ing and calling to them every time they pass ; and the young 
exercise themselves, for several days, in short essays of this 
kind within doors, before they first venture abroad. As soon 
as they leave the bam, they are conducted by their parents 
to the trees, or bushes, by the pond, creek, or river shore^ or 
other suitable situation, where their proper food is most 
abundant, and where they can be fed with the greatest con- 
venience to both parties. Now and then they take a short 
excursion themselves, and are also frequently fed while on 
wing by an almost instantaneous motion of both parties, rising 
perpendicularly in air, and meeting each other. About the 
middle of August they seem to begin to prepare for their 
departure. They assemble on the roof in great numbers. 
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dressing and arranging their plumage, and making occasional 
essays, twittering with great cheerfulness. Their song is a 
kind of sprightly warble, sometimes continued for a con- 
siderable time. From this period to the 8th of September, 
they are seen near the Schuylkill and Delaware, every after- 
noon, for two or three hours before sunset, passing along to 
the south in great numbers, feeding as they skim along. I 
have counted several hundreds pass within sight in less than 
a quarter of an hour, all directing their course towards the 
souths The reeds are now their regular roosting places; 
and, about the middle of September, there is scarcely an 
individual of them to be seen. How far south they continue 
their route is uncertain ; none of them remain in the United 
States. Mr Bartram informs me, that, during his residence in 
Florida, he often saw vast flocks of this and our other 
Swallows, passing from the peninsula towards the south in 
September and October ; and also on their return to the north 
about the middle of March. It is highly probable, that, were 
the countries to the south of the Gulf of Mexico, and as far 
south as the great river Maranon, visited and explored by a 
competent naturalist, these regions would be found to be 
the winter rendezvous of the very birds now before us, and 
most of our other migratory tribes. 

In a small volume which I have lately met with, entitled, 
jIn Account of the British Settlement ofHonduras^ by Captain 
George Henderson, of the 5th West India regiment, pub- 
lished in London in 1809, the writer, in treating of tliat part 
of its natural history which relates to birds, gives tlie follow- 
ing particulars : — " Myriads of Swallows," says he, " are 
abo the occasional inhabitants of Honduras. Tlie time of 
their residence is generally confined to the period of the 
rains, [tliat is, from October to February,] after which, they 
totally disappear. ITiere is something remarkably curious 
and deserving of notice in the ascent of these birds. As 
soon as the dawn appears, they quit their place of rest, which 
is usually chosen amid the rushes of some watery i^avannah ; 
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and invariably rise to a certain height, in a compact spiral 
form, and which at a distance often occasions them to be 
taken for an immense column of smoke. This attained, they 
are then seen separately to disperse in search of food, the 
occupation of their day. To those who may have had the 
opportunity of observing the phenomenon of a waterspout, 
the similarity of evolution, in the ascent of these birds, will 
be thought surprisingly striking. The descent, which 
regularly takes place at sunset, is conducted much in the 
same way, but with inconceivable rapidity. And the noise 
which accompanies this can only be compared to the falling 
of an immense torrent, or the rushing of a violent gust of 
wind. Indeed, to an observer, it seems wonderful, that 
thousands of these birds are not destroyed, in being thus pro- 
pelled to the earth with such irresistible force."* 

How devoutly it is to be wished that the natural history of 
those regions were more precisely known, so absolutely 
necessary as it is to the perfect understanding of this depart- 
ment of our own ! 

The Barn Swallow is seven inches long, and thirteen 
inches in extent ; bill, black ; upper part of the head, neck» 
back, rump, and tail-coverts, steel blue, which descends 
rounding on the breast; front and chin, deep chestnut; belly, 
vent, and lining of the wing, light chestnut; wings and tail, 
brown black, slightly glossed with reflections of green ; tail^ 
greatly forked, the exterior feather on each side an inch and 
a half longer than the next, and tapering towards the 
extremity, each feather, except the two middle ones, marked 
on its inner vane with an oblong spot of white; lores, black, 
eye, dark hazel; sides of the mouth, yellow; legs, dark 
purple. 

The female differs from the male in having the belly and 
vent rufous white, instead of light chestnut : these parts are 
also slightly clouded with rufous ; and the exterior tail-feathers 
are shorter. 

* Hendebson'8 Honduras, p. lid. 
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These birds are easily tamed, and soon become exceedingly 
gentle and familiar. I have frequently kept tliem in iny 
loom for several days at a time, where tliey employed tliem- 
telves in cateliiog flies, picking tliem from my clothes, hair, 
I calling out occasionally as they observed same of their 

i companions passing the windows. 



GREEN-BLUE J OR, WHITE-BELLIED SWALLOW. 
HIRUNDO VIRIDIS. — Plate XXXVIIL Fio. a 

Ptalt-i JtfiHeum, No, 1707. 



IGn^D ritUa, Amd. Ain. £ye. of Xiw York, i. p. ISS.— 
Sr^Uaw, Aiid. On. Biog. i. p, 491, pi. 96. — Hinrndo bieolor, Sanap. Sgnap. 
p. 6S.~AWt. Zb«L il. p. 338. 

This is the species hitherto supposed by Europeans to be 
the same with their common Martin, Hinmdo urbica, a bird 
no where to be found within the United States. The English 
Martin is blue black above, the present species greenish 

* Thii beautiful uid highly curious tittle bird has, like the lust, been confined 
■rill) ■ EurapEHn species, H. urbica. Gmelin and Latliiun eateein it onlj' a 
larielf, while other wrilpra mike It identiiml. From the European MarUn it 
nuj aiwaja at once be dietinguisbed by wanting the purely white nimp, to 
nn*[ncuoua during (he flight of the former. The priority of ibc name will 
be in &vour of Vieillot, and it should stand as H. bicolor of tbat natumliBt- 

The Martini possess a greater preponderance of power in ibe wings over 
the tail than the Sivalion-B ; and their fUght, as our author remarks, is conie- 
qacntlj' more like sailing than flying. All their turns are round and free, and 
pcrfonned most frequently in large sweeps, without any motion of the n-ings. 
In their other foims, they hardly difler, though almost any one nil] say thi& is 
• Martin, that a Swallow. 1 am inclined to keep them as a subordinate 
1, Hid there also would he placed the Water Martins, which have already 
e into a genus by Bojr. They are all nearly of the same form, are 
B, and build end feed in laJ^ companies. 

The Wbite-bellicd Su-allow bears more analogy to the Water Martins, than 
that of Europe, or those which frequent inhind diatricu. According to Audubon, 
thcj til and roott on the sedges and liill water plants, as well as upon Che 
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blue ; the former has the whole rump white, and the legs and 
feet are covered with short white downy feathers, the latter 
has nothing of either. That ridiculous propensity in foreign 
writers, to consider most of our birds as varieties of their 
own, has led them into many mistakes, which it shall be the 
business of the author of tlie present work to point out, 
decisively, wherever he may meet with them. 

The White-bellied Swallow arrives in Pennsylvania a few 
days later than the preceding species. It often takes posses- 
sion of an apartment in the boxes appropriated to the Purple 
Martin ; and also frequently builds and hatches in a hollow 
tree. The nest consists of fine loose dry grass, lined with 
large downy feathers, rising above its surface, and so placed 
as to curl inwards, and completely conceal the eggs. These 
last are usually four or five in number, and pure white. 
They also have two broods in the season. 

The voice of this species is low and guttural ; they are 
more disposed to quarrel than the Barn Swallows, frequently 

bushes ; and they sometimes in the beginning of autumn, as mekitioned by our 
author, collect on the shores or sandbanks of rivers, in considerable numbers. 
About the end of July, in the present year, I had an opportunity of seeing the 
latter incident take place with our common Sand Martin {H. riparia,) one 
very hot evening, when residing on the shores of the Solway Frith, where the 
beach is unusually flat and sandy. Several hundreds of these were collected 
upon a space not exceeding two acres, most of them were upon the ground, 
a few occasionally rising and making a short circuit. At this part, a small 
stream entered the sea, and they seemed partly resting and washing, and 
partly feeding on a small fly that had apparently come newly to existence, and 
covered the sands in immense profusion. None of our other species mingledt 
though they were abundant in the neighbourhood. 

The American Bird is also remarkable as being a berry eater, an occurrence 
nearly unknown among the Hirundinida, Neither is their breeding in holes 
of trees frequent among them. The only instance of a similar propensity, is 
one related of the common Swift, in Loudon** Magazine of Natural Histaiy, 
which, however, is a species more likely to suit itself to circumstances of the 
kind, as it appears to have done in this instance, where it formed its breeding 
place in the deserted holes of Woodpeckers. Audubon bus traced their 
migrations through the year, and has proved that they winter in Louisiana. I 
believe they belong exclusively to the New World. — Ed. 
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fighting in the air for a quarter of an hour at a time, 
pardcnlarly in spring, all the while keeping up a low rapid 
chatter. They also sail more in flying; but, during the 
breeding season, frequent the same situations in quest of 
similar food. They inhabit tlie northern Atlantic States as 
far na the District of Maine, where I have myself seen them ; 
and my friend Mr Gardiner informs me, that tliey are found 
on the coast of Long IsLind and its neighbourhood. About 
the middle of July, I observed many hundreds of these birds 
sitting on the Hat sandy beach near the entrance of Great Egg 
Harbour. They were also very numerous among the myrtles 
of these low islands, completely covering some of the 
bushes. One man told me, that he saw one himdred and 
two allot at a single discharge. For some time before their 
departure, they subsist principally on the myrtle berries 
(Myrica cerifera,) and become extremely fat. They leave us 
early in September. 

This species appears to have remained hitherto undescribed, 
inving to the misapprehension before mentioned. It is not 
pertiapa quite so numerous as the preceding, and rarely 
associates witli it to breed, never using mud of any kind in 
the construction of its nest. 

The White-bellied Swallow is five inches and three quar- 
ters long, and twelve inches in e.ttent ; bill and eye, black ; 
upper parts, a light glossy greenish blue; wings, brown black, 
with slight reflections of green ; tail, forked, the two exterior 
feathers being about a quarter of an inch longer than the 
middle ones, and all of a uniform brown bhick ; lores, black ; 
whole lower parts, pure white; wings, when shut, extend 
about a quarter of an Inch beyond the toil; legs, naked, short, 
and strong, and, as well as the feet, of a dark purplish flesh 
colour; claws, stout. 

The female has much less of the greenish gloss than the 
male, the colours being less brilliant; otherwise alike. 
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BANK SWALLOW; OR, SAND MARTIN— HIRUNDO 
RIPARIA. — Plate XXXVIIL Fig. 4. 

Lath. Syn, iv. p. 568, \0.—Arct, Zool, ii. No. 382. — L'HirondeUe derivage, Bmffi 
vi. 6S2. PL enl 543, f. 2 — Turt, Sytt, 629,— Peale's Mweum, No. 7637. 

HIRUNDOf RIPARIA r—UnvMist.* 

Hirundo riparia, Bonap. Synop. p. 65. — Cotile riparUy Bqje, 

This appears to be the most sociable with its kind, and the 
least intimate with man, of all our Swallows ; living together 
in large communities of sometimes three or four hundred.^ 
On the high sandy bank of a river,, quarry, or gravel pit, at 
a foot or two from the surface, they commonly scratch out 
holes for their nests, running them in a horizontal direction to 
the depth of two and sometimes three feet. Several of these 
holes are often within a few inches of each other, and extend 
in various strata along the front of the precipice, sometimes 
for eighty or one hundred yards. At the extrenuty of this 
hole, a little fine dry grass, with a few large downy feathers, 

* I have been unable to compare specimens of these birds from both 
countries, but from the best authorities, I am induced to consider them identicaL 
A doubt has been expressed by Vieillot, who considered the American bird as 
possessing a greater length of tarsus, and having that part also clothed with 
short plumes. Bonaparte has, again, from actual comparison, said they were 
entirely similar. 

As in America, they are the first Swallow which appears in this country, 
arriving soon after the commencement of March. Their breeding-places are 
in the same situations, but often pierced into the banks for a much greater 
length. If the bank is sandy and easily scratched, seven or eight feet will 
scarcely reach the extremity, a wonderful length, if we consider the powers of 
the worker. 

They are abundant over every part of North America, and were met by 
Dr Richardson in the 68th parallel. ** We observed," says that naturalist^ 
" thousands of these Sand Martins fluttering at the entrance of their burrows, 
near the mouth of the Mackenzie, in tbe 6Sth parallel, on the 4th of July. 
They are equally numerous in every district of the Fur Countries, wherein 
banks suitable for burrowing exist ; but it is not likely that they ever rear 
more than one brood north of the Lake Superior." — Ed. 
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form the bed on wliicli tlieir eggs, geiiurally five in number, 
and pure while, are deposited. The young are hatclied late 
in May: and here 1 have taken notice of tlie common Crow, 
in parties of four or five, watching at the entrance of these 
holes, to seize the first straggling young that should make its 
appearance. From the clouds of Swallows that usually play 
round these breeding places, they remind one at a distance of 
a gtrarm of bees. 

The Bank Swallow arrives here earlier than either of the 
preceding; begins to build in April, and has commonly two 
broods in the season. Their voice is a low mutter. They are 
particularly fond of the shores of rivers, and, in several places 
along the Ohio, they congregate in immense multitudes. 
We have sometimes several days of cold rain and severe 
vealher after their arrival in spring, from which they take 
refuge in their holes, clustering together for warmth, and 
have been frequently found at such times in almost a lifeless 
state with the cold ; which circumstance has contributed to 
the belief that they lie torpid all winter in these recesses. I 
hMve searched hundreds of tliesc holes in the months of 
December and January, but never found a single Swallow, 
dead. Living, or torpid. I met with this bird in considerable 
numbers on the shores of the Kentucky river, between 
Lexington and Danrille, They likewise visit the sea shore, 
in great numbers, previous to their departure, which continues 
from the last of September to the middle of October. 

The Bank Swallow is five inches long, and ten inches in 
«xtent; upper parts mouse coloured, lower white, with a 
band of dnsky brownish across the upper part of the breast ; 
tail, forked, the exterior featlier slightly edged with whitish ; 
lores and bill, black; legs, with a few tufu of downy feathers 
behind; claws, fine pointed and very sharp; over the eye, a 
streak of whitish ; lower side of the shafts, white ; wings and 
tail, darker than the body. The female differs very little 
from the male. 

This hiTii appcjirs to be in nothuig ditferent from the 
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European species; from which circumstance, and its early 
arrival here, I would conjecture that it passes to a high 
northern latitude on both continents. 






CHIMNEY SWALLOW.— HIRUNDO PELA80XA. 

Plate XXXIX. Fig. 1. 

Lath. Syn, v. p. 583, 82. — Catesb. Car. App. t 8. — HinndeDe de k CknBob^ 
Buff. vi. p. 700.— Hinindo CaroIinennB, Brisa. iL p. fiOl, ft— ^Aeokitrf SgnBov, 
Arct. Zool. iL No. 936, 1&— TVrf. Sygt. p. 690._JPtaVf Mumm, No. Hgk 

CHJBTURA PELASGIA.—SnnWMi.* 

Chctura pdaagia, Sieph. Comt, Sh. Zoo2. St^. p. 76. — CypMhii pda^ui, Boiugf. 

Synop. p. 69. 

This species is peculiarly our own ; and strongly distin- 
guished from all the rest of our Swallows by its fig^e, 
flight, and manners. Of the first of these, the representation 
in the plate will g^ve a correct idea ; its other peculiarities 
shall be detailed as fully as the nature of the subject requires. 

This Swallow, like all the rest of its tribe in the United 
States, is migratory, arriving in Pennsylvania late in April or 
early in May, and dispersing themselves over the whole 
country wherever there are vacant chimneys in summer 

* This species has been taken as the type of Mr Stephens* genus Outtura. 
In form they resemble the Swifts, and the first observed distinction wiU be 
the structure of the tail, where the quills of the feathers are elongated, and 
run to a sharp or subulated point. The bill is more compressed laterally ; the 
legs and feet possess very great muscularity ; the toes alone are scaled, and the 
tani are covered with a naked sldn, through which the form of the moades 
is plainly visible; the claws arc much hooked. All these provisions are 
necessary to their mode of life. Without some strong support, they could not 
ding for a great length of time in the hollows of trees, or in chimneys ; and 
their taOs are used, in the manner of a Woodpecker, to assist the power of 
the strong feet. They present, in a beautiful manner, the scansorial fbnn 
among the Fisnrogirei; one spedes, the C%. senez, (Cypsebts senex, Temm.) 
even feeds in the manner of the true Climbers, running up the steep rock% 
assisted by its tail, in search of food. 

The group will contain a considerable number. We have them from India, 
North and South America, and New Holland, but I am not aware that Africa 
has yet produced any spedes. — Ed. 
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sufficiently high and convenient for their accommodation. In 
no other situation with us are they observed at present to 
build. This circumstance naturally suggests the query, 
Where did these birds construct their nests before the arrival 
of Europeans in this country, when there were no such places 
for their accommodation? I woidd answer, Probably in the 
same situations in which they still continue to build in the 
remote regions of our western forests, where European 
improvements of this kind are scarcely to be found, namely, 
in the hollow of a tree, which in some cases has the nearest 
resemblance to their present choice, of any other. One of 
the first settlers in the state of Kentucky informed me, that 
he cut down a large hollow beech tree, which contained forty 
or fifty nests of the Chimney Swallow, most of which, by the 
fiill of the tree, or by the weather, were lying at the bottom 
of the hollow ; but sufficient fragments remained, adhering to 
the sides of the tree, to enable him to number them. They 
appeared, he said, to be of many years' standing. The pre- 
sent site wliich they have chosen must, however, hold out 
many more advantages than the former, since we see that, in 
the whole thickly settled parts of the United States, these 
birds have uniformly adopted this new convenience, not a 
single pair being observed to prefer the woods. Security 
from birds of prey and other animals — from storms that 
frequently overthrow the timber, and the numerous ready 
oonveniencies which these new situations afford, are doubtless 
some of the advantages. The choice they have made certainly 
bespeaks something more than mere unreasoning instinct, and 
does honour to their discernment 

The nest of this bird is of singular construction, being 
formed of very small twigs, fastened together with a strong 
adhesive glue or gum, which is secreted by two glands, one 
on each side of the hind head, and mixes with the saliva. 
With this glue, which becomes hard as the twigs themselves, 
the whole nest is tliickly besmeared. The nest itself is small 
and shallow, and attached by one side or edge to the wall, and 
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is totally destitute of the soft lining with which the others are 
so plentifully supplied. The eggs are generally four, and 
white. This Swallow has two broods in the season. The 
young are fed at intervals during the greater part of the night, 
a fact which I have had frequent opportunities of remarking 
both here and in the Mississippi territory. The noise which 
the old ones make in passing up and down the funnel has 
some resemblance to distant thunder. When heavy and long 
continued rains occur, the nest, losing its hold, is precipitated 
to the bottom. This disaster frequently happens. The eggs 
are destroyed ; but the young, though blind, (which they are 
for a considerable time,) sometimes scramble up along the 
vent, to which they cling like squirrels, the muscularity of 
their feet, and the sharpness of their claws, at this tender age, 
being remarkable. In this situation they continue to be fed 
for perhaps a week or more. Nay, it is not uncommon for 
them voluntarily to leave the nest long before they are able to 
fly, and to fix themselves on the wall, where they are fed 
until able to hunt for themselves. 

When these birds first arrive in spring, and for a consi- 
derable time after, they associate together every evening in 
one general rendezvous; those of a whole district roosting 
together. This place of repose, in the more unsettled parts 
of the country, is usually a large hollow tree, open at top ; 
trees of that kind, or SwaUow treeSy as they are usually called, 
having been noticed in various parts of the country, and 
generally believed to be the winter quarters of these birds, 
where, heaps upon heaps, they dozed away the winter in a 
state of torpidity. Here they have been seen on their resur- 
rection in spring, and here they have again been remarked 
descending to their deathlike sleep in autunm. 

Among the various accounts of these trees that might be 
quoted, the following are selected as bearing the marks of 
authenticity. " At Middlebury, in this state," says Mr 
Williams, {History o/ Vermont, p. 16,) " there was a large 
hollow elm, called by the people in the vicinity, the Swallow 
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tree. From a man who for several years lived within twenty 
roda of it, I procured this information. He always thought 
the Swallows tarried in the tree through the winter, and 
avoided cutting it down on that account. About the first of 
May the Swallows came out of it in large numbers, about the 
middle of the day, and soon returned. As the weather grew 
wamKr, they came out in the morning, with a loud noise, or 
roar, and were soon dispersed. About half an hour before 
tun-down, they returned in millions, circulating two or three 
times round the tree, and then descending like a stream into a 
hole about sixty feet from the ground. It was customary for 
persons in the vicinity to visit this tree, to observe the motions 
af these birds: and when any person disturbed their opera- 
by striking violently against the tree witli their axes, 
le Swallows would rush out in millions, and with a great 
In November, 1791, the top of this tree was blown 
down twenty feet below where the Swallows entered : there 
has been no appenrnnce of the Swallows since. Upon cutting 
down the remainder, an immense quantity of excrements, 
quills, and feathers were found, but no appearance or relics of 
uy nests. 

" Another of these Swallow trees was at Bridport. The 
Btan who lived the nearest to it gave this account: The 
Swallows were first observed to come out of the tree in the 
tpring, about ilie time that the leaves first began to appear on 
the trees; from that season they came out in the morning 
tbout half an hour after sunrise. They rushed out like a 
•tream, as big as the hole in the tree would admit, and 
neended in a perpendicular line, until they were above the 
height of the adjacent trees; then assumed a circular motion, 
performing their evolutions two or three times, but always in 
a larger circle, and then dispersed in every direction. A little 
before sun-down, they returned in immense numbers, forming 
several circular motions, and then descended like a stream 
into the hole, from whence they came out in the morning. 
About the middle of September, they were seen entering the 
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tree for the last time. These birds were all of the species 
called the House, or Chimney Swallow. The tree was a large 
hollow elm; the hole at which they entered was about forty 
feet above the ground, and about nine inches in diameter. 
The Swallows made their first appearance in the spring, and 
their last appearance in the fall, in the vicinity of this tree ; 
and the neighbouring inhabitants had no doubt but that the 
Swallows continued in it during the winter, A few years ago 
a hole was cut at the bottom of the tree : from that time the 
Swallows have been gradually forsaking the tree, and have 
now almost deserted if 

Though Mr Williams himself, as he informs us, is led to 
believe, from these, and some other particulars which he details^ 
'* that the House Swallow, in this part of America, generally 
resides during the winter in the hollow of trees; and the 
Ground Swallows (Bank Swallows) find security in the mud 
at the bottom of lakes, rivers, and ponds ;" yet I cannot, in the 
cases just cited, see any sufiBcient cause for such a belie£ 
The birds were seen to pass out on the first of May, or in the 
spring, when the leaves began to appear on the trees, andf 
about the middle of September, they were seen entering the 
tree for the last time; but there is no information here of 
their being seen at any time during winter, either within or 
around the tree. This most important part of the matter is 
taken for granted without the least examination, and, as will 
be presently shewn, without foundation. I shall, I thinks 
also prove, that, if these trees had been cut down in the depth 
of winter, not a single Swallow would have been found either 
in a living or torpid state ! And that this was merely a place 
of rendezvous for (xctive living birds is evident, from the 
** immense quantity of excrements " found within it, which 
birds in a state of torpidity are not supposed to produce. The 
total absence of the relics of nests is a proof tliat it was not a 
breeding place, and that the whole was nothing more than one 
of those places to which this singular bird resorts, immediately 
on its arrival in May, in which, also, many of the males 




Iicontinue to roost during tbe whole summer, and from which 
<f rc«;ularly depart about the middle of September. From 
ftter circumstances, it appears probalile, that some of these 
rem liave been for ages the summer rendezvous or general 
g place of llie whole Chimney Swallows of an extensive 
rid. Of this sort 1 conceive the following to be one, which 

9 described by a late traveller to the westward: — 
Speaking of the curiosities of the state of Ohio, the writer 
obserres : — " In connection with this, I may mention a lai^e 
CoUectioD of feathers found within a hollow tree which I 
examined, with the Rev. Mr Story, May 18th, 1603. It is 
in the upper part of Waterford, about two miles distant Iron 
the Muskingum. A very large sycamore, which, through 
age, had decayed and fallen down, conbuned in its hollow 
trunk, five and a half feet in diameter, and for nearly fifteen 
feet upwards, a mass of decayed feathers, with a small admix- 
tnre of brownish dust, and the exuviae of various insects. The 
feathers were so rotten, that it was impossible to determine to 
what kinds of birds they belonged. They were less than those 
of the Pigeon ; and the largest of them were like the pinion 
and tail-feathers of the Swallow. I examined carefully this 
astomahing collection, in tlie hope of finding the bones and 
bills, bat could not distinguish any. The tree, with some 
temains of its ancient companions lying around, was of a 
growth preceding that of the neighbouring forest. Near it^ 
and even out of its mouldering ruins, grow thrifty trees of a 
■ae which indicate two or three hundred years of age."* 

Such are the usual roosting places of the Chimney Swallow 
m the more thinly settled parts of the country. In towns, 
howeTCr, they are differently situated, and it is matter of 
enriotity to observe, that they trequently select the court- 
honee chimney for their general place of redezvous, as 
being usually more central, and less liable to interruption 
Pdnriag the night. I might enumerate many phices where 

■ Har&ir'* Jmanal, p. 180. 
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this is their practice. Being in the town of Readings Penn* 
sylvania, in the month of August, I took notice of sixty or 
eighty of these birds, a little before evening, amusing them- 
selves, by ascending and descending the chimney of the 
court-house there. I was told, that in the early part of 
summer, they were far more numerous at that particular spot 
On the 20th of May, in returning from an excursion to the 
Great Pine Swamp, I spent part of the day in the town of 
Easton, where I was informed by my respected friend^ 
Mordecai Churchman, cashier of the bank there, and one of 
the people called quakers, that the Chimney Swallows of 
£aston had selected the like situation 9 and that, from the 
windows of his house, which stands nearly opposite to the 
court-house, I might, in an hour or two, witness their whole 
manceuvres. 

• I accepted the invitation with pleasure. Accordingly, a 
short time after sunset, the Chimney Swallows, which were 
generally dispersed about town, began to collect around the 
court-house, their numbers every moment increasing, till, like 
motes in the sunbeams, the air seemed full of them. These^ 
while they mingled amongst each other seemingly in every 
direction, uttering their peculiar note with great sprightliness, 
kept a regular circuitous sweep around the top of the courtr 
house, and about fourteen or fifteen feet above it, revolving 
with great rapidity for the space of at least ten minutes. There 
could not be less than four or five hundred of them. They 
now gradually varied their line of motion, until one part of 
its circumference passed immediately over the chimney, and 
about five or six feet above it. Some as they passed made a 
slight feint of entering, which was repeated by those imme- 
diately after, and by the whole circling multitude in succes- 
sion : in this feint they approached nearer and nearer at every 
revolution, dropping perpendicularly, but still passing over; 
tiie circle meantime becoming more and more contracted, and 
the rapidity of its revolution greater, as the dusk of evening 
increased, until, at length, one, and then another, dropped in. 
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another iinci another foUoweci, the circle still revolving until 
tlie whflle multitude had descended, except one or two. These 
flew- ofT, a; if to collect the stragglers, and, in a few seconds, 
returned, with six or eight more, which, after one or two 
rounds, dropped in one by one, and all was silence for the 
night. It seemed to me hardly possible that the internal 
surfoco of the vent could accommodate them all, without 
clustering on one another, which I am informed tliey never 
do ; and 1 was very desirous of observing their ascension in 
the morning, but having to set off before day, I had not that 
gratification. Mr Churchman, however, to whom I have 
tince transmitted a few queries, has been so obliging as to 
infonn me, that towards the beginning of June the number of 
tliose that regularly retired to the court-house to roost, was 
not more than one-fourth of the former ; tliat on the morning 
r«ftfae2<)d of June, he particuliirly observed their reajwension, 
jMiich took place at a quarter past four, or twenty minutes 
Wcfote sunrise, and that they passed out in less titan three 
iBini]tos; that at my request the chimney had been examined 
ftom above ; but that, as far down at least as nine feet, it con- 
tuned no nests ; though at a former period it is certain that 
tlieir nests were very numerous there, so that the chimney 
vaa almost choked, and a sweep could with difficulty get up 
it. Bnt then it was ob8er^•ed that tlieir place of nocturnal 
retirement was in another quarter of the town. " On the 
whole," continues Mr Churchman, " I am of opinion, that 
those who continue to roost at the court-house are male birds, 
or ■neb as are not engaged in the business of incubation, as 
that operation is going on in almost every unoccupied 
dumney in town. It is reasonable to suppose, if they made 
we of that at the court-house for this purpose, at least some of 
Iheh- nests would appear towards the top, as we find such is 
tlie case where but few nests are in a place." 

In a subsequent letter Mr Churchman writes as follows; — 
" After the young brood produced in the different chimneys 
tn Eoston bad taken wing, and a week or ten days previous to 
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their total disappearance, they entirely forsook the court-house 
chimney, and rendezvoused in accumulated numbers in the 
southernmost chimney of John Ross's mansion, situated per* 
haps one hundred feet northeastward of the court-house. In 
this last retreat I several times counted more than two hundred 
go in of an evening, when I could not perceive a single bird 
enter the court-house chimney. I was much diverted one 
evening on seeing a cat, which came upon the roof of the 
house, and placed herself near the chimney, where she strove 
to arrest the birds as they entered without success : she at 
length ascended to the chimney top and took her station, and 
the birds descended in g^ations without seeming to regard 
grimalkin, who made frequent attempts to grab them. I was 
pleased to see that they all escaped her fangs. About the 
first week in the ninth month, [September,] the birds quite 
disappeared ; since which I have not observed a single indi* 
vidual. Though I was not so fortunate as to be present at 
their general assembly and council, when they concluded to 
take their departure, nor did I see them commence their flight 
yet I am fully persuaded that none of them remain in any of 
our chimneys here. I have had access to Ross's chimney^ 
where they last resorted, and could see the lights out firom 
bottom to top, without the least vestige or appearance of any 
birds. Mary Ross also informed me, that they have had 
their chimneys swept previous to their making fires, and^ 
though late in autumn, no birds have been found there* 
Chimneys, also, which have not been used, have been ascended 
by sweeps in the winter without discovering any. Indeed, all 
of them are swept every fall and winter, and I have never 
heard of the Swallows being found, in either a dead, living, or 
torpid state. As to the court-house, it has been occupied as a 
place of worship two or three times a-week for several weeks 
past, and at those times there has been fire in the stoves, the 
pipes of them both going into the chimney, which is shut up 
at bottom by brick work : and, as the birds had forsaken that 
place, it remains pretty certain that they did not return there ; 
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I «)d, if th^y did, the smoke, I think, would be deleterious to 
llipir existence, especially as 1 never knew them to resort to 
kitchen cbimneys where lire was kept in the summer. 1 think 
I have noticed them enter such chimneys for the purpose of i 
exploring ; but I have also noticed that tliey immediately 
tseended, and went off*, on finding; fire and smoke." 

The Chimney Swallow is easily distinguished in air from 

B rest of its tribe here, by its long wings, its short body, 

ftc quick and slight vibrations of its wings, and its wide 

mexpected diving rapidity of flight; shooting swiftly in various 

icKons without any apparent motion of the wings, and 

leria^ tlie sounds tsip tsip tsip (see Isee in a hurried manner. 

^'h roosting, the thorny extremities of ite tail are thrown in for 

its support. It is never seen to alight but in hollow trees or 

ehimneya ; is always most gay and active in wet and gloomy 

lreatfa«r ; and is the earliest abroad in tlie morning, and latest 

oat in evening, of all our Swallows. About the first or 

second week in September, they move off to the south, being 

often observed on their route, accompanied by the Purple 

tbrtins. 

When we compare the manners of these birds, while here, 
with the account given by Captain Henderson of those that 
winter in such multitudes at Honduras, it is impossible not to 
be Mmck with the resemblance ; or to suppress our strong 
saspicioDs that they may probably be the very same. 

This species is four inches and a lialf tn length, and twelve 
inches in extent; altogether of a deep sooty brown, except 
Ae chin and line over the eye, which are of a dull white ; tlie 
n all the rest, are black ; bill, extremely short, hard* 
i black ; nostrils, placed in a slightly elevated membrane ; ' 
^, covered with a loose purplish skin ; thighs, naked, and , 
f the same tint; feet, extremely muscular; the three fort I 
, nearly of a length ; claws, very sharp ; the wing, when 
(ed, extends an inch and a half beyond the lip of the tail, 
tlriiich is rounded, and consists of ten featliers, scarcely longer 
B their coverts; their shafts extend beyond the ^-anes, are 
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sharp-pointed, strong, and very elastic, and of a deep black 
colour; the shafts of the wing-quills are also remarkably 
strong; eye, black, surrounded by a bare blackish skin, or 
orbit 

The female can scarcely be distinguished from the nude by 
her plumage. 



PURPLE MARTIN— HIRUNDO PURPUREA. 
Plate XXXIX. Fig. 2. Male. Fig. 8. Female. 

Xdtth. Sjfn, iv. p. 674> 21. Ibid, iv. p. 675, 23. — Catesb, Car. i. 51. — AreL 
Zool. iL No. 933 — Hirondelle blue de la Caroline, Buff, vi. p. 674. PI emL 722.— 
Le Bfartinet oouleur de pourpre, Buff. vi. p. 676.— TWf. Syst, eZB^'—Edw, 190u— 
Himndo tobis, Zath. iv. p. 575, 24.— jP<a/e'« Museum, Not. 7645, 7646. 

HJR UNDO P VRP UREA. — LnrN«U8.« 

Himndo purpurea* Bonap. Synop* p. 64. — North. ZooL ii. p. 335. — The Pnrpit 
Martin, Aud. Om. Biog. i. p. 114, pi. 22, male and female. 

This well known bird is a general inhabitant of the United 
States, and a particular favourite wherever he takes up hia 
abode. I never met with more than one man who disliked 
the Martins, and would not permit them to settle about his 

* This bird, at first sight, almost presents a different appearance firom a 
Swallow ; but, upon examination, all the members are truly that of Htnmdot 
deTeloped, particularly the bill, to an extraordinary extent The bill is very 
nearly that of a Proadoi, or PtiUogontfs ; but the economy of the bird presents 
BO affinity to the berry-eaters ; and the only difference in its feeding seems 
the preference to larger beetles, wasps, or bees, which its strength enables 
it to despatch without any danger to itself. 

This bird exdusiTcly belongs to the New World, and its migrations haye a 
rery extensive range. It makes its first appearance at Great Bear Lake on 
the 17th Iday, at which time the snow still partially covers the ground, and 
the rivers and lakes are fast bound in ice. In the middle of August, it retires 
again with its young brood from the Fur Countries. In a southern direction, 
Mr Swainson observed numbers round Pemambuco, 8^ degrees south of the 
line. They migrate in fiocks, and at a very slow rate. The account of Mr 
Audubon, who witnessed them, will shew the possibility of much less powerful 
birds performing an immense distance, especially where every mile brings them 
an additional supply of food, and a more genial climate. I give his own words :— 
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bou^e. This was a penurious close-fisted Gennan, who bated 
diem, because, as he said, " tliey eat his peas." I told him 
he must certaioly be mistaken, as I never knew an instance of 
Martins eating peas ; but he replied with coolness, that he 
had many times seen them himself " blaying near the hife, 
and going Kc/inip, schnap," by which I understood that it was 
[lis brrs that had been the sutFerers ; and the charge could not 
be denied. 

This sociable and half domesticated bird arrives in the 
touthern frontiers of the United States late in February, or 
early in March; reaches Pennsylvania about the 1st of Aprils- 
and extends his migrations as far north as the country rounds 
Hudson's Bay, where he is first seen in May, and disappears 
in August; so, according to the doctrine of torpidity, baa, 
consequently, a pretty long annual nap, in those frozen regions, 
of eight or nine months under the ice ! We, however, choose 
lu consider him as advancing northerly with the gradual 
iipproach of spring, and retiring with his young family, on the 
first decline of summer, to a more congeuial climate. 

The summer residence of this agreeable bird is universally 
among the habitations of man ; who, ha\4ng no interest in hia 
destruction, and deriving considerable advantage, as well as 
amusement, from bis company, is generally his friend and 
protector. Wherever he comes, he finds some hospitable 
retreat fitted up for his accommodation, and that of his young, 
either In the projecting wooden cornice, on the top of the 

■* I h>Te ImiI scverul opportunities, at the period of their oirivsl, of seeing pru- 
K|^ous flocks moving over tbat dty (New Orleans) or iti vicinity, at n consi- 
boaUe height, eauh bird performing circuUr sweeps ta il proceeded, for the 
rnrpote of procuring food. These flocks were loose, and moved cither westward, 
ir Knrmrda the northwest, at a tale not eiirceding four miles in the hour, u I 
L walked under one of them, with eoec, for apwirds of two milea. at [hat rate, 
L on the Uh of February, l821,on the bank of the river below the city, constantly 
at the hirda, to tbi? great aslanishment of many pa8se[;gerB, who 
in far different pursuite. My Fahrenheit's thermomeler stood at 68°, 
■r being calm and drizzly. This Bock extended about a mile and ■ 
II, by a quarter of a mile in breadth." — Ba. 
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roof, or Big^-post, in the box appropriated to the Blue Bird; 
or, if all these be wanting, in the dove-house among die 
Pigeons. In this last case, he sometimes takes possession of 
one quarter, or tier, of the premises, in which not a Pigeon 
dare for a moment set its foot. Some people have large con- 
reniencies formed for the Martins, with many apartments, 
which are usually full tenanted, and occupied regularly every 
spring ; and, in such places, particular individuals have been 
noted to return to the same box for several successive years. 
Even the solitary Indian seems to have a particular respect 
for this bird. The Chactaws and Chickasaws cut off all the 
top branches from a sapling near their cabins, leaving the 
prongs a foot or two in length, on each of which they hang a 
gourd, or calabash, properly hollowed out for their convenience^ 
On the banks of the Mississippi, the negroes stick up long 
canes, with the same species of apartment fixed to their tops, 
in which the Martins regularly breed. Wherever I have 
travelled in thb country, I have seen with pleasure the 
hospitality of the inhabitants to this favourite bird. 

As superseding the necessity of many of my own observa- 
tions on this species, I beg leave to introduce in this place an 
extract of a letter from tlie late learned and venerable John 
Joseph Henry, Esq. judge of the supreme court of Pennsyl- 
vania, a man of most amiable manners, which was written to 
me but a few months before his death, and with which I am 
happy to honour my performance: — " The history of the 
Purple Martin of America," says he, ^^ which is indigenous in 
Pennsylvania, and countries very far north of our latitude, 
will, under your control, become extremely interesting* 
We know its manners, habitudes, and useful qualities here; 
but we are not generally acquainted with some traits in its 
character, which, in my mind, rank it in the class of the most 
remarkable birds of passage. Somewhere (I cannot now 
refer to book and page) in Anson's Voyage^ or in Dampier, 
or some other southern voyager, I recollect that the Martin is 
named as an inhabitant of the regions of southern AmerioSt 
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pxrticiilurly of Chili ; and, in consequence, from tbe knowledge 
wv have of its immense emigration north^'urd in our 
eountry, we may fairly presume that its flight extends to the 1 
south as far as Terra del Fuego. If the conjecture be well 1 
founded, we may, with some certainty, place this useful and 1 
delightful companion and friend of the human race as tbe I 
first in the order of birds of passage. Nature has furnished it I 
with a long, strong, and nervous pinion ; its legs are shor^ 1 
loo, so as not to impede its passage ; the head and body are | 
flattish ; in short, it has every indication, from bodily forma- 
tion, that Providence intended it as a bird of the longest flight. 
Belknap speaks of it as a visitant of New Hampshire. I have 
seen it in great numbers at Quebec. Hearne speaks of it in 
ht. SO" degrees north. To ascertain the times of the coming 
«f tbe Martin to New Orleans, and its migration to and from 
Mexico, Quito, and Chili, are desirable data in the history of 
tliis bird ; but it is probable that the state of science in those 
countries renders this wish hopeless. 

" Relative to the domestic history, if it may be so called, of 
the Blue Bird (of which you have given so correct and charming 
adescription) and the Martin, permit me to give you an aneo 
dote : — In 1600 1 removed from Lancaster to a farm a few 
miles above Hurrisburgh. Knowing the benefit derivable to 
a &rmer from the neighbourhood of the Martin, in preventing 
the depredations of the Bald Eagle, the Hawks, and even 
the Crows, my carpenter was employed to form a large box, 
with a number of apartments for the Martin. The box was 
put up in the autumn. Near and around the house were a 
number of well grown apple-trees and much shrubbery, — a 
very lit hatint for the feathered race. About tlie middle of 
February, the Blue Birds came ; in a short time they were 
Tery familiar, and took possession of the box: these consisted 
of two or three pairs. By the 15th of May, the Blue Birds 
bad eggs, if not young. Now die Martins arrived in num- 
bers, visited the box, and a severe conflict ensued. The 
Koe KrdS) seemingly animated by tbetr right of posseinon, 
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or for the protection of their young, were victorious. The 
Martins regularly arrived about the middle of May, for 
the eight following years, examined the apartments of the 
box, in the absence of the Blue Birds, but were uniformly 
compelled to fly upon the return of the latter. 

** The trouble caused you by reading this note you will be 
pleased to charge to the Martin. A box replete with that 
beautiful traveller, is not very distant from my bed^head. 
Their notes seem discordant because' of their numbers; yet to 
me they are pleasing. The industrious farmer and mechanic 
would do well to liave a box fixed near the apartments of 
their drowsy labourers. Just as the dawn approaches, the 
Martin begins its notes, which last half a minute or more ; 
and then subside until the twilight is fairly broken. An 
animated and incessant musical chattering now ensues, suffi-> 
cient to arouse the most sleepy person. Perhaps chanticleer is 
not their superior in this beneficial qualification; and he is far 
beneath the Martin in his powers of annoying birds of prey.'* 

I shall add a few particulars to this faithful and interesting 
sketch by my deceased friend: — About the middle, or 20th, of 
April, the Martins first begin to prepare their nest. The 
hist of these which I examined, was formed of dry leaves of 
the weeping willow, slender straws, hay, and feathers in 
considerable quantity. The eggs were four, very small for 
the size of the bird, and pure white, without any spots. The 
first brood appears in May, the second late in July. During 
the period in which the female is laying, and before she com- 
mences incubation, they are both from home the greater part 
of the day. When the female is sitting, she is frequently 
visited by the male, who also occupies her place while she 
takes a short recreation abroad. He also often passes a 
quarter of an hour in the apartment beside her, and has 
become quite domesticated since her confinement. He sits 
on the outside dressing and arranging his plumage, occa- 
sionally passing to the door of the apartment as if to inquire 
how she does. His notes, at this time, seem to have assumed 
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vpecoUar softncBS, and his gratulations are expressive of much 
tenderness. Conjugal fidelity, even where there is a number 
blether, seems to be faithfully preserved by these birda.^ \ 
On the 2ath of May, a male and female Martin took posses-^ I 
sioa of a box in Mr Bartram's garden. A day or two after, 
a second female made her appearance, and staid for several 
days ; but, from the cold reception she met with, being fre- 
quently beat off by the male, she finally abandoned tlie place, 
and set off, no doubt, to seek for a more sociable companion. 

The Purple Martin, like his half-cousin the King Bird, is 
the terror of Crows, Hawks, and Eagles. These he attacks 
whenever they make their appearance, and with such vigour 
and rapidity, that they instantly have recourse to flight. So 
well known is this to the lesser birds, and to tlie domestic 
poultry, that, as soon as they hear the Martin's voice engaged 
in fight, all is alarm and consternation. To observe with 
what spirit and audacity this bird dives and sweeps upon and 
around the Hawk or the Eagle is astonishing. He also 
bestows an occasional bastinading on the King Bird wlien he 
finds him too near his premises; though he will, at any 
time, instantly co-operate with him in attacking tlie common 
enemy. 

The Martin differs from all the rest of our Su'allows In the 
particular prey which he selects. Wasps, bees, large beetles, 
particularly tliose called by the boys goldsmiths, seem lib 
&vourite game. I have takeu four of these large beetles 
from the stomach of a Purple Martin, each of which seemed 
«Dtire, and even unbruised. 

The Sight of the Purple Martin unites in it all the swtft- 
oeaS) ease, rapidity of turning, and gracefulness of motion of 
its tribe. Like the Swift of Europe, he sails much with little 
action of the wings. He passes through the most crowded 
parts of our streets, eluding the passengers with the quickness 
of thought; or plays among the clouds, gliding about at a 
rast height, like an aerial being. His usual note, peuo, peuo, 
peuo, is loud and musical; but is frequently succeeded by 
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Others more low and guttural. Soon after the 20th of August, 
he leaves Pennsylvania for the south. 

This bird has been described, three or four different times, 
by European writers, as so many different species, — the 
Canadian Swallow of Turton, and the Great American Martin 
of Edwards, being evidently the female of the present 
species. The Violet Swallow of the former author, said to 
inhabit Louisiana, differs in no respect from die present. 
Deceived by the appearance of the flight of this bird, and its 
similarity to that of the Swift of Europe, strangers from that 
country have also asserted that the Swift is common to Nordi 
America and the United States. No such bird, however, 
inhabits any part of thb continent that I have as yet visited. 

The Purple Martin is eight inches in length, and sixteen 
inches in extent ; except tiie lores, which are black, and the 
wings and tail, which are of a brownish black, he is <^ 
a rich and deep purplish blue, with strong violet reflections; 
the bill is strong, the gap very large; the legs also shor^ 
stout, and of a dark dirty purple ; the tail consists of twelve 
featiiers, is considerably forked and edged with purple blue; 
the eye full and dark. 

The female measures nearly as large as the male; the upper 
parts are blackish brown, with blue and violet reflections 
thinly scattered; chin and breast, grayish brown ; sides under 
the wings, darker ; belly and vent, whitish, not pure, with 
stains of dusky and yellow ochre ; wings and tail, blackish 
brown. 
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This is a new species, first discovered in the state of 
'Connecticut, and twice since met with in the neighbourhood 
«f Philadelphia. As to its notes or nest, I am altogether 
unacquainted with them. The different specimens I have 
■hot corresponded very nearly in their miirkings ; two of these 
were males, and the other undetermined, but conjectured also 
to be a male. It was found in every case among low thickets, 

■ but seemed more than commonly active, not remaining for a 

■ voment iu the same position. In some of my future rambles 
H I may learn more of this solitary species. 

^fe Length, five inches and three quarters; extent, eight 
^Hpchea; whole upper parts, a ricii yellow olive; wings, dusky 
^pWown, edged with olive ; throat, dirty white, or pale ash ; 
1 «pper part of the breast, dull greenish yellow ; rest of the 
lower parts, a pure rich yellow ; legs, long, slender, and of a 
I pale flesh colour ; round the eye, a narrow ring of yellowish 
^Lvbite ; upper mandible, pale brown ; lower, whitish ; eye, 
■duk hazel. 

^( Snce writing the above, I have shot two specimens of a 
bird, which in every particular agrees with the above, escept 
in haring the thront of a dull bulT colour, instead of pale 
aab : both of these were females ; and I have little doubt but 
they are of the same species with the present, as their peculiar 
activity seemed exactly Bimilur to the males above described. 
These birds do not breed in the lower parts of Pennsylvania, 
lough they probably may be found in summer In tlie alpiue 
imps and northern regions, in company with a numerous 
of the same tribe that breed in these unfrequented 
[•oUtudes. 

Bonipsrte, (hi< is ■ new tpcrin dismrered by Wilton. 
Ultle U known rpftardin^ it. — Ko. 
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NIGHT HAWK. — CAPRIMULGUS AMERICANUS. 
Platb XL. Fio. 1. Male. Fig. 2. Female. 

Long-winged Goataucker, AreL ZooL No. 837. — PedU*8 Mustmm^ Vo, 1123, male ; 

77a4,fiemale. 

CAPRIMULGU8 AMERICANUS f—Vftuon.* 

Caprimulgiu Virginianus, Bonap. Syttop. p. 62. — Chordefles Virghiioiv% Sw. Nortiu 

ZooL iL p. 837. 

This bird, in Virginia and some of the southern districts, 
is called a Bat; the name Night Hawk is usually given it in 
the middle and northern states, probably on account cyf its 
appearance when on wing very much resembling some of our 

* North America appears to contain three species of this curioni . genus, 
— the present one, with the following, and C. CoroSaeaiifb aft et waida 
described. The whole are nearlj of like size, and, from the general 
similarity of marking which runs through the group, will somewhat resemble 
each other. Wilson may, therefore, claim the first merit of clearly distin- 
guishing them, although he renudned in uncertainty regarding the descriptions 
and synonyms of other authors. VieiUot appears to have described this species 
under the name of C. popetue ,- but, notwithstanding, I cannot help preferring 
that given by Wilson, particularly as it seems confined to the' New World. 

Bonaparte remarks, that the Night Hawks are among the Swallows what 
the Owls are among the Falconida ; and, if we may be allowed the expression, 
the C, Americanus has more of the hirundine look than the others. The 
whole plumage is harder, the ends of the quills are more pointed, the tail is 
forked, and the rictus wants the strong array of bristles which we consider one 
of the essentials in the most perfect form of Caprimulgus. We may here 
remark, (although we know that there are exceptions,) that we have general]^ 
observed, in those having the tail forked, and, consequently, with a greater 
power of quick flight and rapid turnings, that the plumsge is more rigid, and 
the flight occasionally diurnal. This is borne out, also, in our present spedcit 
which play " about in the air, over the breeding-place, even during the day;" 
and, in their migrations, " may be seen almost every where, from five o*clodc . 
until after sunset, passing along the Schulykill and the adjacent shores." 

The truly night-feeding species have the plumage loose and downy, as in 

the nocturnal Owls ; the wings more blunted, and the plumules coming to a 

slender point, and unconnected ; the tail rounded, and the rictus armed, in some 

2 
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■all Hawks, and from its habit of flying chiefly in the 
■levelling. Though it is a bird universally known in the 
I United States, and inhabits North America, in summer, from 



\, with very powerful bristles. Their organs oF Eight lire also fitted 
nly for a more gloom]' lighL They appear only at tnilight. reposing during 
* day among Cune or bmlie, or sitting, in their own peculiar niBiiner, on ft 
h ; hut if inactive amidst tlie clearer light, they are all enec^ and action 
vbcn their own day has arrived. To tlieae last will belong ihe common Night 
Hawk of Europe ; and ■ detail, in CDmpari«on of its manners iiith those of 
OUT author, nuy assist in giving lome idea of the truly nocturnal species, whidi 
are nmilar, m) far as variation of country and drcumatancea will allow. They 
■re thai, in a few lines, accurately described by a poet whom Wilson irooU 
kftve admirrd — 



It fVeqnenta eilenHirc moors and commons, perhaps more abundantly if they 
■re either Inlersperwd or bordered with bniih or wood. Al the commence- 
■ent of twilight, when they arc first roused from llieir daily slumber, they 
ptnA on some bore elevation of the ground, an old vntll or fence, or heap of stonea. 
IB a moss county on tptat ttack, and commence their monotonous dmin, oricAirr, 
doatlf resembliDgtbe dull sound produced by a spinning-wheel ; and possessing 
the sanie variation of apparent distanee in the sound, a modification of ventri- 
toqninD, which ia perceived in the croak of the Land Rail, or the cry of the Coot 
■ad Water Rail, or croaking of frogs ; at one time it is so near as to cause an 
■knn tiuit you will disturb tbe utterer ; at another as if the bird bad removed to 
dw ezneme liinil of the listener's organs, while it remained unseen at a distance 
of periiapa not more than forty or fifty yards. At the conrniencement, this 
dcummiiig sound seems to be continued for about ten or fifteen minutes, and 
oaaaionaily during the night in the intervals of relaxation ; it is oidy, however, 
when perched that it is uttered, and never for so great a length of time as at the 
bn. Their flight is never high, and is performed without any regularity ; 
straigbt forward and in gliding circles, with a slow, steady dap of 
in the middle of wlijcb they will abruptly start into the ait for thirty 
i fartf feet, resuming their former line by a gradual fall ; at other times it 
■Ibeperibrroedin sudden jerks upwards, in Ibe fall keeping the wings steady 
nd dosed over the back, skimming in the inlcri'als near the ground, and still 
retaining the winga like some Gulls or Terns, or a Swallow dipping in tbe water, 
nnlil Ibey are again required to give the stroke upwards ; all the while the tail it 
di expanded, and is a conspicuous object in the mate, from the white spots on 
I VOL- II. I. 
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Florida to Hudson's Bay, yet its history has been involved in 
considerable obscurity by foreign writers, as well as by some 
of our own country. Of this I shall endeavour to divest it in 
the present account 

the outer feathers. When in woods, or hawking near trees, the flight is made 
in glides among the branches, or it flutters close to the summits, and seizes the 
Tarious PhaktTue which play around them. I once obsenred three or four of 
these birds hawking in this manner, on the confines of a spruce fir plantation, 
and, after various evolutions, they balanced themselves for a few seconds on 
the very summit of the leading shoots. This was frequently repeated while I 
looked on. During the whole of their flight, a short snap of the bill is heard, 
and a sort of cUck, cKck, with the distinct sound of the monosyllable whqf, or, 
to convey the idea better, the sound of a whip suddenly lashed without cracking. 
The female, when disturbed firom her nest, flits or skims along the surface for 
a short distance ; but I have never seen the young or eggs removed in the 
manner related of the American species, even after frequent annoyance. When 
the young are approached at night, before they are perfectly fledged, the old 
birds fly in circles roimd, approach very near, utter incessantly their diddng 
cry, and make frequent dashes at the intruder, like a Lapwing. 

Among the Night Hawks, taking the form as understood to rank under 
Caprimtdffus of Linnaeus, we have a close resemblance of general form and 
characters, though there are one or two modifications which fiilly entitle the 
species to separation, and which work beautifully in the system of affinities or 
gradual development of form.^ From these circumstances, Mr Swainson has 
formed a new genus for our present species. 

In colour, the whole of Caprimuigus is very closely allied ; '' drest, but with 
nature's tenderest pencil touched," in various shades of brown, white, and 
russet ; the delicate blending of the markings produce an effect always pleasing 
— often more so than in those which can boast of a more gorgeous appareL 

There is another structure in this bird which has given rise to much conjec- 
ture among naturalists, particularly those whose opportunities of observation 
have been comparatively limited, and has been looked upon as a peculiarity 
existing in this genus only, — I allude to the serrature of the centre claw. Thi^ 
structure we also find in many other genera, totally different from the present 

* In some the month is famished with very strong bristles, and in others it Is entirely 
destitute of them, as may be seen in the species of North America. Again, the tail is sqnare, 
round, or forked, sometimes to an extraordinary extent, as in the C. psaiurut of Asara, and in 
C. aadut the shafts of the feathers project beyond the webs, and remind us of the genua 
ChaturtL In some the tarsus is extremely short and wealc, and covered with plumes to the 
▼ery toes, in others long and naked. The wings arc rounded or sharp pointed ; and in tiie 
Sierra Goatsucker we have the shaft of one of the seconduies running out to the length of 
twenty inches, with the web much expanded at the extremity, and presenting no doubt during 
flight a most unique appearance.— Ed. 
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Three species only, of this genus, are found within the 
UnitL-d States, — the Chuck-will's- widow, the Whip-poor- wili, 
and the Night Hawk, The first of these ia confined to 
those Slates lying south of Maryland ; the other two are 
found generally over the Union, but are frequently con- 
founded one with the other, and by some supposed to be one i 
and the same bird, A comparison of this wiili the succeeding j 
,plate, which contains the figure of the Whip-poor-will, will 1 
latisfy those who still have their doubts on tliis subject; and 
Ae great difference of manners which distinguishes each ^ 
Vill render this still more striking and satisfactory. 

On tlie last week in April, the Night Hawk commonljr j 
makes its first appearance in tliis part of Pennsyh'ania. 
what particular period they enter Georgia, I am unable to 
say ; but 1 find, by my notes, that, in passing to New Orleans 
by land, I first observed this bird in Kentucky on the 21st of 
April. They soon after disperse generally over the country, 
from the sea shore to the mountains, even to the heights of 
the Alleghany ,■ and are seen, towards evening, in pairs, playing 
about, high in air, pursuing their prey, wasps, flies, beetles, 
and various other winged insects of the larger sort. About 
the middle of May, the female begins to lay. No previous 
preparation or construction of a nest is made; though doubtlen 
the particular spot has been reconnoitred and determined on. 
This ia sometimes in an open space in the woods, frequently in 

n iIidobC every puniculiir, and where tbe uses of combing its bristle* or freeinf I 
itKlf from thevennin tb>l penoiis have been willing to nfflicc tliii Epndei vitt 
Janoretban ordinBry proportions, coutd not be in aaj way appUeil. We find it 
•mang tbe Ardeada, Plalalea, Ibi*. Phalacracarax, and Cumoriun, all widely 
fiflering in babit ; tbe only oasimiliiting form amoiig tbvm is the gunerally loose 
plumcge. 1 bave no beaitatian in saying that the use of this atructure has not 
jct been ueeitained, and ihut, when found out, il will lie dilTeri^ni from any 
tbal baa been yet suggested. The very variety of forms among whieh we 
ind il, will bear this out ; and tbe presence of it in Caprinatjia, will more 
hkdj mm out thu extreme limit of the Elrudiire, than that from which we 
tbonld dnw our coiiclusions. Il is much more previitent among tb« Grattslorea, 
Bid vat pteseni form ii tbe only one in any other divixion where it ia at all 
fiMtnd..— Ed. 
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a plougbed field, or in the corner of a com field. The eggs 
are placed on the bare ground, in all cases on a dry situation, 
where the colour of the leaves, ground, stones, or other 
circumjacent parts of the surface, may resemble the general 
tint of the eggs, and thereby render them less easy to be 
discovered. The eggs are most commonly two, rather oblong, 
equally thick at both ends, of a dirty bluish white, and marked 
with innumerable touches of dark olive brown. To the 
immediate neighbourhood of this spot the male and female 
confine themselves, roosting on the high trees adjoining 
during the greater part of the day, seldom, however, together, 
and almost always on separate trees. They also sit length- 
wise on the branch, fence, or limb, on which they roost, and 
never across, like most other birds : this seems occasioned by 
the shortness and slender form of their legs and feet, which 
are not at all calculated to grasp the branch with sufficient 
firmness to balance their bodies. 

As soon as incubation commences, the male keeps a most 
vigilant watch around. He is then more frequently seen 
playing about in the air over the place, even during the day, 
mounting by several quick vibrations of the wings, then a few 
slower, uttering all the while a sharp, harsh squeak, till, 
having gained the highest point, he suddenly precipitates 
himself, head foremost, and with great rapidity, down sixty 
or eighty feet, wheeling up again as suddenly; at which 
instant is heard a loud booming sound, very much resembling 
that produced by blowing strongly into the bunghole of an 
empty hogshead; and which is doubtless produced by the 
sudden expansion of his capacious mouth, while he passes 
through the air, as exhibited in the figure on the plate. 
He again mounts by alternate quick and leisurely motions 
of the wings, playing about as he ascends, uttering his usual 
hoarse squeak, till, in a few minutes, he again dives with 
the same impetuosity and violent sound as before. Some 
are of opinion that this is done to intimidate man or beast 
from approaching his nest, and he is particularly observed 
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lo repeat these divings most frequently iirountl those who 
come near the spot, sweeping down past them, sometimes 
•o near, and so suddenly, as to startle and alarm them. 
The same individual is, however, often seen performing 
Aesc manceuvres over the river, the hill, the meadow,' 
and the marsh, in the space of a quarter of an hour> 
and also towards the fall, when he has no nest. This' 

igular habit belongs peculiarly to the male. Tlie female' 

Sy indeed, the common hoarse note, and much the same 
node of flight; but never precipitates herself in the manner 
of the male. During the time she is sitting, she will suffer , 
you to approach witlun a foot or two before she attempts to' 
tfir, aud, when she does, it is in such a fluttering, tumbling" 
maimer, and with such appearanee of a lame and wounded 
Inrd, as nine times in ten to deceive the person, and induce 
iim to pursue her. This " pious fraud," as tlie poet 
^omsoii calls it, is kept up until the person is suSicieuUy 
Kmored from the nest, when she immediately mounts and 
disappears. When the young are first hatched, it b difficult 
to distinguish them from the surface of the ground, their ' 
dowa being of a pale brownish colour, and they are alto- 
getlier destitute of the common shape of birds, sitting bo- 
'fixed and so squat as to be easily mistaken for a slight 
Ifrominent raouldiness lying on the ground. I cannot say 
whether they have two broods in the season ; I rather conjei>- 

re that they have generally but one. 

The Night Hawk is a bird of strong and vigorous flighV 
and of large volume of wing. It often visits the city, dartinff I 
and squeaking over the streets at a great height, diving 
perpend icukriy with the same hollow sound as before 
described. 1 have also seen them sitting on chimney tops in 
some of the most busy parts of the city, occasionally uttering 
iheir common note. 

When tbe weather happens to be wet and gloomy, the 
Night Hawks are seen abroad at all times of the day, generally 
It a considerable height; their favourite time, however, is 
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from two hours before sunset until dusk. At such times they 
seem all vivacity, darting about in the air in every direction, 
making frequent short sudden turnings, as if busily engaged 
in catching insects. Even in the hottest, clearest weather, 
they are occasionally seen abroad, squeaking at short intervals. 
They are also often found sitting along the fences, basking 
themselves in the sun. Near the sea-shore, in the vicinity of 
extensive salt marshes, they are likewise very numerous, 
skimming over the meadows, in the manner of Swallows, 
until it is so dark that the eye can no longer follow them. 

When wounded and taken, they attempt to intimidate you 
by opening their mouth to its utmost stretch, throwing the 
head forward, and uttering a kind of guttural whizzing sound, 
striking also violently with their wings, which seem to be 
their only offensive weapons ; for they never attempt to strike 
with the bill or claws. 

About the middle of August, they begin to move off 
towards the south ; at which season they may be seen almost 
every evening, from five o'clock until after sunset, passing 
along the Schuylkill and the adjacent shores, in widely 
scattered multitudes, all steering towards the south. I have 
counted several hundreds within sight at the same time, dis- 
persed through the air, and darting after insects as they 
advanced. These occasional processions continue for two or 
three weeks ; none are seen travelling in the opposite direc- 
tion. Sometimes they are accompanied by at least twice as 
many Barn Swallows, some Chimney Swallows and Purple 
Martins. They are also most numerous immediately pre- 
ceding a northeast storm. At this time also they abound in 
the extensive meadows on the Schuylkill and Delaware, 
where I have counted fifteen skimming over a single field in 
an evening. On shooting some of these, on the 14th of 
August, their stomachs were almost exclusively filled with 
crickets. From one of them I took nearly a common snuff- 
box full of these insects, all seemingly fresh swallowed. 

By the middle or 20th of September, very few of these 
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birds are to be seen iu Pennsylvania; liow fkr Houth they go, 
or al what particular time they pass the gouthern boundaries 
of the United States, I am unable to say. None of them 
winter in Georgia. 

The ridiculous name Goatsucker, — which was first 
bestowed on the European species, from a foolish notiou 
' that it sucked the teats of the goats, because, probably, it 
inhabited die solitary heights where they fed, which nickname 
\as been since applied to the whole genus, — 1 have thought 
proper to omit. There is sometlung worse than absurd in 
continuing to brand a wbole family of birds with a knavish 
Dam«, after tliey are universally known to be innocent of 
the charge. It is not only unjust, but tends to encourage 
the belief in an idle fable that is totally destitute of all foun- 
, dadon. 

The Night Hawk is nine inches and a half iu length, and 
' twenty-three inches in extent ; the upper parts are of a very 
I iee^ blackish brown, unmixed on the primaries, but thickly 
I aprinkled or powdered on the back scapulars and head with 
I innumerable minute spots and streaks of a pale cream colour, 
I interspersed with specks of reddish ; the scapulars are burred 
' with the same, aUo the tail-coverts and tail, the inner edges 
[ of which are barred with white and deep brownish black for 
d a half from the tip, where they are crossed 
[ broadly with a band of white, the two middle ones excepted, 
t which are plain deep brown, barred and sprinkled with light 
I clay; a spot of pure white extends over the five first 
' primaries, the outer edge of the exterior feather excepted, 
and about the middle of the wing; a triangular spot of white 
also marks the throat, bending up on eaeh side of the neck; 

rihe bill is exceedingly small, scarcely one-eighth of an inch 
in length, and of a black colour ; the nostrils circular, and 
mroiinded with a prominent rim ; eye, large and full, of a 
deep bluish black ; the legs are short, feathered a little below 
the knees, and, as well as the toes, of a purplish flesh colour, 
with white ; the middle claw is pectinated on its 
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inner edge, to serve as a comb to clear the bird of vermin ; the 
whole lower parts of the body are marked with transverse lines 
of dusky and yellowish. The tail is somewhat shorter than 
the wings when shut, is handsomely forked, and consists of 
ten broad feathers ; the mouth is extremely large, and of a 
reddish flesh colour within; there are no bristles about the 
bill ; the tongue is very small, and attached to the inner sur- 
face of the mouth. 

The female measures about nine inches in length, and 
twenty-two in breadth ; differs in having no white band m 
the tail, but has the spot of white on the wing ; wants the 
triangular spot of white on the throat, instead of which there 
is a dully defined mark of a reddish cream colour ; the wings 
are nearly black, all the quills being slightly tipt with white ; 
the tail is as in the male, and minutely tipt with white ; all 
tlie scapulars, and whole upper parts, are powdered with a 
much lighter gray. 

There is no description of the present species in Turton's 
translation of Linnaeus. The characters of the genus given 
in the same work are also in this case incorrect, viz. ^^ mouth 
furnished with a series of bristles; tail not forked," — the 
Night Hawk having nothing of the former, and its tail being 
largely forked* 



WHIP-POOR-WILL CAPRIMULGUS VOCIFERUS. 

Plate XLL Fig. 1. male. Fig. 2. female. Fig. 9. young. 

PeaU*§ Mtueum, No. 7721, male ; 7722, femak. 
CAPEIMULGUS VOCIFER US, ^Wiuov. 

CaprimnlgiiB vodferiu, Bonap. Synop, p. 61. — North. ZooL ii. p. 336. — Whip- ^ 

poor-will, Aud, Om. Biog, i. p. 422, pi. 92. * 

This is a singular and very celebrated species, universally 
noted over the greater part of the United States for the loud 
reiterations of his favourite call in spring ; and yet personally 
he is but little known, most people being unable to distinguish 
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tltis from the preceding species, when both are placed before 
them ; and same insisting that they are tlie same. This being 
the case, it becomes the duty of his historian to give a full and 
fiuthful delineation of hb cliaraeter and peculiarity of manners, 
that bis existence as a distinct and independent species may 
no longer be doubted, nor his story mingled confusedly with 
that of another. I trust that those best acquainted with him 
will bear witness to tlie fidelity of the portrait. 

On or almut the '25tb of April, if the season be not uncom- 
nonly cold, the Whip-poor-will is first heard in this part of 
Pennsylvania, in the evening, as the dusk of twilight com- 
mences, or in the morning as soon as dawn has broke. In the 
state of Kentucky I first heard this bird on the 14th of April, 
near the town of Danville. The notes of this solitary bird, 
from the ideas which are naturally associated with them, seem 
like the voice of an old friend, and are listened to by almost 
■U with great interest. At first they issue from some retired 
part of the woods, the glen, or mountain ; in a few evenings, 
perhaps, we hear them from the adjoining coppice, the garden 
fence, tlie road before the door, and even from the roof of the 
dwetling-house. long after the family have retired to rest. 
Some of the more ignorant and superstitious consider thb 
near approach as foreboding no good to the family, — nothing 
less than sickness, misfortune, or death, to some of its members, | 
These visits, however, so often occur without any bad conse- 
^ences, that this superstitious dread seems on the decline. 

lie is now a regular acquaintance. Every morning and 
evening hb shrill and rapid repetitions are heard from the 
adjoining woods, and when two or more are calling out at the 
tame time, as b often the case in the pairing season, and at 
BO great distance from each other, t)ie noise, mingling with 
the echoes from the mountains, is really surprising. Strangers, 
in parts of the country where these birds are numerous, find 
it almost impossible for some time to sleep ; while to those 
long acquainted with them, the sound often serves as a lullaby 
to twuet their repose. 
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These notes seem pretty plainly to articulate the word^ 
which have been generally applied to them, whip-poor^wiU, 
the first and last syllables being uttered with great emphasis, 
and the whole in about a second to each repetition ; but when 
two or more males meet, their whip-poor-will altercations 
become much more rapid and incessant, as if each were 
straining to overpower or silence the other. When near, you 
often hear an introductory cluck between the notes. At these 
times, as well as at almost all others, they fly low, not more 
than a few feet from the sur&ce, skimming about the house 
and before the door, alighting on the wood pile, or settling on 
the roof. Towards midnight they generally become silent, 
unless in clear moonlight, when they are heard with litde 
intermission till morning. If there be a creek near, with high 
precipitous bushy banks, they are sure to be found in such 
situations. During the day they sit in the most retired, 
solitary, and deep shaded parts of the woods, generally on 
high ground, where they repose in silence. When disturbed) 
they rise within a few feet, sail low and slowly through the 
woods for thirty or forty yards, and generally settle on a low 
branch or on the ground. Their sight appears deficient during 
the day, as, like Owls, they seem then to want that vivacity 
for which they are distinguished in the morning and evening 
twilight. They are rarely shot at or molested; and from 
being thus transiently seen in the obscurity of dusk, or in the 
deep umbrage of the woods, no wonder their particular mark- 
ings of plumage should be so little known, or that they should 
be confounded with the Night Hawk, whom in general appear- 
ance they so much resemble. The female begins to lay about 
the second week in May, selecting for this purpose the most 
unfrequented part of the wood, often where some brush, old 
logs, heaps of leaves, &c. had been lying, and always on a dry 
situation. The eggs are deposited on the ground, or on the 
leaves, not the slightest appearance of a nest being visible. 
These are usually two in number, in shape much resembling 
those of the Night Hawk, but having tlie ground colour much 
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^darker, aod more thickly inarble<l with dark olive 
ise period of incubation, I am unable to say- 
In traversing the womis one day in the early part of June, 
long the brow of a rocky declivity, a Whip-poor-will rose 
n my feet, and Buttered along, sometimes prostrating her^ 
jid beating the ground with her wings, as if just expiringt 
ware of her purpose, I stood still, and began to examine the 
Ntce immediately around me for tlie eggs or young, one or 
■ of whieli I was certain must be near. After a long 
ireii, to my mortification, 1 could find neither ; and was just 
^ to abandon the spot, when I perceived somewhat like 
louldiness among the withered leaves, and, on stoop- 
down, discovered it to be a young Whip-poor-will, 
wmingly asleep, as iu eyeliib were nearly closed ; or perhaps 
B might only be to protect its tender eyes from the glare of 
■^Aiy. I sat down by it on the leaves, and drew it as it then 
appeared. (See fig. S.) It was probably not a week old. All 
llie while I was tlius engaged, it neither moved its body, nor I 
i^eued its eyes more than half ; and I left it as I found it. ~| 
After I had walked about a quarter of a mile from the spot, ■ 
recollecting that 1 had left a pencil behind, I returned iind , 
found my pencil, but the young bird Mas gone. 

Early in June, as soon as the young appear, the notes of | 

the male usually cease, or are heard but rarely. Towards the ' 

I litter part of summer, a short time before these birds leave 

■to, they are ag-.iiu occasionally heard ; but their call is then 

lot so loud — much less emphaticat, and more interrupted than 

I taring. Early in September they move off towards the 



The favourite places of resort for these, birds are on high^ 

r situations ; in low, marshy tracts of country, they are 

leldom heard. It is probably on this account tliat they are 

u-ce on the sea-coast and its immediate neighbourhood ; 

I while towards the mountains they are very numerous. The 

l.lJight Hawks, on the contrary, delight in these extensive sea 

and are much more numerous there than In the 
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interior and higher parts of the country. But no where in 
the United States have I found the Whip-poor-will in such 
numbers as in that tract of country in the state of Kentucky 
called the Barrens. This appears to be their most congenial 
climate and place of residence. There, from the middle of 
April to the 1st of June, as soon as the evening twilight 
draws on, the shrill and confused clamours of these birds are 
incessant, and very surprising to a stranger. They soon» 
however, become extremely agreeable; the inhabitants lie 
down at night lulled by their whistlings; and die first 
approach of dawn is announced by a general and lively chorus 
of the same music ; while the full-toned tooting, as it is called, 
of the Pinnated Grouse, forms a very pleasing bass to the 
whole. 

I shall not, in the manner of some, attempt to amuse the 
reader with a repetition of the unintelligible names given to 
this bird by the Indians, or the superstitious notions generally 
entertained of it by the same people. These seem as various 
as the tribes, or even families, with which you converse; 
scarcely two of them will tell you the same story. It is easy, 
however, to observe, that this, like the Owl, and other noctur- 
nal birds, is held by them in a kind of suspicious awe, as a 
bird with which they wish to have as little to do as possible. 
The superstition of the Indian differs very little from that of 
an illiterate German, or Scots Highlander, or the less informed 
of any other nation. It suggests ten thousand fantastic notions 
to each, and these, instead of being recorded with all the 
punctilio of the most important truths, seem only fit to be 
forgotten. Whatever, among either of these people, is strange 
and not comprehended, is usually attributed to supernatural 
agency ; and an unexpected sight, or uncommon incident, is 
often ominous of good, but more generally of bad, fortune to 
the parties. Night, to minds of this complexion, brings with 
it its kindred horrors, its apparitions, strange sounds, and 
awful sights ; and this solitary and inoffensive bird, being a 
frequent wanderer in these hours of ghosts and hobgoblins, is 
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Ipoddered by the Indians ss being, by habit and repute, little 
Uer tliaii one uf tliem. All these people, however, are not 
b credulous : I have conversed with Indians who treated these 
91y notions with contempt. 

[, The Whip-poor-will is never seen during the day, unless 

I circumstances such as have been described. Their food 

s to be large moths, grasshoppers, pismires, and such 

(eels as frequent llie bark of old rotten and decaying timber. 

ley are also expert in darting after winged insects. They 

1 sometimes skim in tlie dusk, within a few feet of a person, 

tering a kind of low chatter as they pass. Id their migra- 

9 north, and on their return, tliey probably stop a day or 

D at some of their former stages, and do not advance in one 

continued flight. The Whip-poor-will was first heard this 

season Cll^ll] •"■ the 2d day of May, in a corner of Mr 

Bartram's woods, not far from the house, and for two or three 

loruingv after tn the same phice, where I also saw it. From 

B time until the beginning of September, there were none 

f these birds tu be found within at least one mile of the place; 

wagh I frequently made search for them. On die 4th of 

feptemher, the Whip-poor-will was again heard for two 

pcDings, successively, iu the same part of the woods. I also 

Wrd several of them passing, within the same week, between 

|sk and nine o'clock at night, it being then clear moonlight. 

icse repeated their notes tliree or four times, and were 

hmrd DO more. It is highly probable that they migrate during 

the evening and night. 

The Whip-poor-will is nine inches and a half long, and 
luneteen inches in extent ; the bill is blackish, a full quarter 
of an inch long, much stronger than that of the Night Hawk, 
and bent a little at the point, the under mandible arched a 
little upwards, following the curvature of the upper ; the 
nostrils are prominent and tubular, their openings directed 
forward ; the mouth is extravagantly large, of a pale flesh 
colour within, and beset along the sides with a number of 
long, thick, elastic bristles, the longest of which extends more 
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tlian half an inch beyond the point of the bill, end in fine hair, 
and curve inwards ; these seem to serve as feelers ; and pre- 
vent the escape of winged insects : the eyes are very large, 
full, and bluish black; the plumage above is so variegated 
with black, pale cream, brown, and rust colour, sprinkled and 
powdered in such minute streaks and spots, as to defy descrip* 
tion ; the upper part of the head is of a light brownish gray, 
marked with a longitudinal streak of black, with others 
radiating from it ; the back is darker, finely streaked with a 
less deep black ; the scapulars are very light whitish ochre, 
beautifully variegated with two or three oblique streaks of 
very deep black ; the tail is rounded, consisting of ten feathers, 
the exterior one an inch and a quarter shorter than the middle 
ones, the three outer feathers on each side are blackish brown 
for half their length, thence pure white to the tips ; the exterior 
one is edged with deep brown nearly to the tip ; the deep 
brown of these feathers is regularly studded with light brown 
spots ; the four middle ones are without the white at the ends, 
but beautifully marked with herring-bone figures of black and 
light ochre finely powdered ; cheeks and sides of the head, of 
a brown orange or burnt colour ; the wings, when shut, reach 
scarcely to the middle of the tail, and are elegantly spotted 
with very light and dark brown, but are entirely without the 
large spot of white which distinguishes those of the Night 
Hawk ; chin, black, streaked with brown ; a narrow semicircle 
of white passes across the throat; breast and belly, irregularly 
mottled and streaked with black and yellow ochre ; the legs 
and feet are of a light purplish flesh colour, seamed with white ; 
the former feathered before, nearly to the feet; the two 
exterior toes are joined to the middle one, as far as the first 
joint, by a broad membrane ; the inner edge of the middle 
claw is pectinated, and, from the circumstance of its being 
frequently found with small portions of down adhering to the 
teeth, is probably employed as a comb to rid the plumage of 
its head of vermin ; this being tile principal and almost only 
part so infested in all birds. 
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The femalo is about an inch less in length and in e.Tteot ; 
bill, mustaches, nostrib, &c. an in the male. She differa 
being much lighter on the upper part§, seeming as if 
iwdered with gniins of meal ; auH, instead of the white on 
lateral tail-feathers, has tliem tipt for about three 
of an inch with a cream colour ; the bar across tlie 
also of a brownish tichre ; the cheeks and region of 
the eyes are brighter brownish orange, which passes also to 
thi! neck, and is sprinkled wilJi black and specks of white; 
the streak over tlie eye is also tighter. 

The young was altogether covered with fine down, of a 
pale brown colour ; the shafts, or rather sheaths, of the quills, 
bluish ; the point of the bill, Just perceptible. 

Twenty species of this singular geniLs are now known to 
naturalists; of these one only belongs to Europe, one to 
Africa, one to New Holland, two to India, and fifteen to 
America. 

Tlie present species, though it approaches nearer in its 

'fluiDBge to that of Europe than any otlier of the tribe, differs 

it in being entirely without the large spot of white on- 

Ae wing; and In being considerably less. Its voice, and 

fiarticular call, are also entirely different. 

Farther to illustrate the history of this bird, the foUowin^. 

tea are added, myle at the time of dissection : — Body, wheii- 

Btript of the skin, less than that of the Wood Tltrnsli ; breast- 

loe, one inch in length : second stomach, strongly muscular, 

•A witli fragments of pismires and grasshoppers ; skin of 

tiie bird, loose, wrinkly, and scarcely attached to the flesh ; 

flesh, also loose, extremely tender ; bones, thin and slender ; 

and muscles of tlie wing, feeble ; distance between the 

lips of both Dumdibles, when expanded, full two inches, length 

of the opening, one inch and a half, breadth, one inch and a 

quarter; tongue, very short, atbiched to the skin of the mouth, 

its internal parts, or os hyoults, pass up tlie hind head, and 

nadi to the front, like those of llie Woodpecker ; which 

enable tlie bird to revert the tower part of the month in the 
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act of seizing insects, and in calling ; skull, extremely light 
and thin, being semi-transparent, its cavity nearly half occu- 
pied by the eyes; aperture for the brain, very small, the 
quantity not exceeding that of a Sparrow ; an Owl of the same 
extent of wing has at least ten times as much. 

Though this noted bird has been so frequently mentioned 
by name, and its manners taken notice of by almost every 
naturalist who has written on our birds, yet personaUy it has 
never yet been described by any writer with whose works I 
am acquainted. Extraordinary as this may seem, it is never- 
theless true ; and in proof I offer the following facts : — 

Three species only of this genus are found within the 
United States, the Chuck-will's-widow, the Night Hawk, and 
the Whip-poor-will. Catesby, in the eighth plate of his 
Natural History of Carolina^ has figured the first, and in the 
sixteenth of his Appendix the second ; to this he has added 
particulars of the Whip-poor-will, believing it to be that bird» 
and has ornamented his figure of the Night Hawk with a 
large bearded appendage, of which in nature it is entirely 
destitute. After him, Mr Edwards, in his sixty-third plate,, 
has in like manner figured the Night Hawk, also adding the 
bristles, and calling his figure the Whip-poor-will, accom- 
panying it with particulars of the notes, &c. of that bird, 
chiefly copied from Catesby. The next ii^riter of eminence 
who has spoken of the Whip-poor-will is Mr Pennant, justly 
considered as one of the most judicious and discriminating of 
English naturalists ; but, deceived by " the lights he had," he 
has, in his account of the Short-winged Goatsucker,* (ArcL 
ZooL p. 434,) given the size, markings of plumage, &c. of the 
Chuck-will's-widow; and, in the succeeding account of his 
Long-winged Goatsucker, describes pretty accurately the 
Night Hawk. Both of these birds he considers to be the 
Whip-poor-will, and as having the s^e notes and manners. 
After such authorities, it was less to be wondered at that 

* The figure is by mistake called the Long-winged Goatsucker. See Arctic 
Zoology t vol. ii. pi. 18. 
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Biany of our omi citizens, and some of our naturalists and 
writers, should fall into the like mistake ; as copies of the 
irorks of those Englisli naturalists are to be found in several 
of our colleg;es, and in some of onr public as well as private 
libraries. The means which the author of American Omitho- 
logg took to satisfy his own mind, and those of his friends, or 
this subject, were detailed at large, in a paper published about 
two years ago, in a periodical work of this city," with which 
extmct 1 shall close my account of the present species : — 

** On the question. Is the Whip-poor-will and tlie Night 
Hawk one and the same bird, or are they really two distinct 
species ? there has long been an opposition of sentiment, and 
many fruitless disputes. Numbers of sensible and observing 
people, whose intelligence and long residence in the country 
entitle tlieir opinion to respect, positively assert, that the Night 
Hawk and the Whip-poor-will are very different birds, and 
do not even a^ociate together. The naturalists of Europe, 
however, have generally considered the two names as applica- 
ble to one and the same species; and this opinion has also 
been adopted by two of our most distinguished naturalists, 
Mr William Bartram, of Kingsessing.f and Professor Barton, 
of Philadelphia.^ The uTiter of this, being determined to 
ascenaiu the truth by examining for himself, took the following 
effectual mode of settling this disputed point, the particulars of i 
which he now submits to those interested in the question : — 

** Tllirteeo of those birds usually called Nlgbt Hawks, 
which dart about in the air like Swallows, and sometimes 
descend with rapidity from a great height, making a hollow 
sounding noise like that produced by blowing into the bung- 
hole of an empty hogshead, were shot at different times, and 
in different places, and accurately examined, both outwardly 

• Tht Pnrlfalki. 

t Ctpraulgiit Amrnaaut, Night Hank, or Whip-poor-wiU. Traiwb, 
p. 393. 

I Caprimulf/iu Vifgiiuatint, Wbip-poor-will, at Night Hsirk. Fragmmti e/ 
lU Natural Hutnn/ of Penniylrania, p. 3. See alao Amtncm Phil TVoM. 
vol. i*. p. SOS, -XS. note. 

VOL. II. M 
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and by dissection. Nine of these were found to be males, and 
four females. The former all corresponded in the markings 
and tints of their plumage; the latter also agreed in their 
marks, differing slightly from the males, though evidently of 
the same species. Two others were shot as they rose fnmi 
the nests, or rather from the eggs, which, in both cases, were 
two in number, lying on the open ground. These also agreed 
in the markings of their plumage with the four preceding ; 
and, on dissection, were found to be females. The eggs were 
also secured. A Whip-poor-will was shot in the evening, 
while in the act of repeating his usual and well known notes. 
This bird was found to be a male, differing in many remark- 
able particulars from all the former. Three others were shot 
at different times during the day, in solitary and dark shaded 
parts of the wood. Two of these were found to be females, 
one of which had been sitting on two eggs. The two females 
resembled each other almost exactly; the male also corre- 
sponded in its markings with the one first found ; and all four 
were evidently of one species. The eggs differed from the 
former both in colour and markings. 

" The differences between these two birds were as follows : 
— The sides of the mouth in both sexes of the Whip-poor- 
will were beset with ranges of long and very strong bristles, 
extending more than half an inch beyond the point of the 
bill ; both sexes of the Night Hawk were entirely destitute of 
bristles. The bill of the Whip-poor-will was also more than 
twice the length of that of the Night Hawk. The long wing^ 
quills, of both sexes of the Night Hawk, were of a deep 
brownish black, with a large spot of white nearly in their 
middle, and, when shut, the tips of the wings extended a little 
beyond the tail. The wing-quills of the Whip-poor-will, of 
both sexes, were beautifully spotted with light brown — ^had 
no spot of white on them — and, when shut, the tips of the 
wings did not reach to the tip of the tail by at least two inches. 
The tail of the Night Hawk was handsomely fathedj the 
exterior feathers being the longest, shortening gradually to 
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the middle ones; the tail of the Whip-poor-will was roundedj 
the exterior feathers being the shortest, lengthening gradually 
to the middle ones. 

^^ After a careful examination of these and several other 
remarkable differences, it was impossible to withstand the 
conviction, that these birds belonged to two distinct species of 
the same genus, differing in size, colour, and conformation of 
parts. 

^^ A statement of the principal of these fietcts having been 
laid before Mr Bartram, together with a male and female of 
each of the above mentioned species, and also a male of the 
great Virginian Bat, or Chuck-will's-widow, after a particular 
examination, that venerable naturalist was pleased to declare 
himself fully satisfied ; adding, that he had now no doubt of 
the Night Hawk and the Whip-poor-will being two very 
distinct species of Caprimulffus. 

<< It is not the intention of the writer of this to enter at 
present into a. description of either the plumage, manners, 
migrations, or economy of these birds, the range of country 
they inhabit, or the superstitious notions entertained of them ; 
his only object at present is the correction of an error, which, 
fr«»n the respectability of those by whom it was unwarily 
adopted, has been but too extensively disseminated, and 

ired by too many as a truth." 




BED OWL STRIX ASIO. — Plate XLII. Fig. 1. female. 

^dhlli Ovrl, C^tub. i. 7 — Lath, L 123.— Xt'itn. Syit. l9^^Aret, Zool. ii. No. 117. 
>'.' ^TuritmSytLi. p. 166.— PM&*«ilft(Mwm No. 428. 

8TEIX if 5/0.— LiinrjBim.—Touira* 
Strix trioy Bonap, Synop» p. 96. 

This is another of our nocturnal wanderers, well known 
by its common name, the Little Screech Owl; and noted for 
its melancholy quivering kind of wailing in the evenings, 

* See VoL L for description of the adult of this tpedes, and Note. 
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particularly towards the latter part of summer and autumn, 
near the farm-house. On clear moonlight nights, they answer 
each other from various. parts of the fields or orchard; roost 
during the day in thick evergreens, such as cedar, pine, or 
juniper trees, and are rarely seen abroad in sunshine. In 
May, they construct their nest in the hollow of a tree, often 
in the orchard in an old apple tree ; the nest is composed of 
some hay and a few feathers ; the eggs are fou^, pure white, 
and nearly round. The young are at first covered with a 
whitish down. 

The bird represented on the plate I kept for several weeks in 
the room beside me. It was caught in a barn, where it had taken 
up its lodging, probably for the greater convenience of mousing; 
and being unhurt, I had an opportunity of remarking its manners. 
At first, it struck itself so forcibly against the window, as 
frequently to deprive it, seemingly, of all sensation for several 
minutes : this was done so repeatedly, that I began to fear 
that either the glass or the Owl's skull must give way. In a 
few days, however, it either began to comprehend something 
of the matter, or to take disgust at the glass, for it never 
repeated its attempts; and soon became quite tame and 
feuniliar. Those who have seen this bird only in the day, can 
form but an imperfect idea of its activity, and even sprightli- 
ness, in its proper season of exercise. Throughout the day, 
it was all stillness and gravity, — its eyelids half shut, its neck 
contracted, and its head shrunk seemingly into its body ; but 
scarcely was the sun set, and twilight began to approach, when 
its eyes became full and sparkling, like two living globes of 
fire ; it crouched on its perch, reconnoitered every object 
around with looks of eager fierceness ; alighted and fed ; stood 
on the meat with clenched talons, while it tore it in morsels 
with its bill ; flew round the room with the silence of thought, 
and perching, moaned out its melancholy notes with many 
lively gesticulations, not at all accordant with the pitiful tone 
of its ditty, which reminded one of the shivering moanings of 
a half frozen puppy. 
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TIlis Species is found generally over the United States, and 
is not migratory. 

The Red Owl is eight inches and a half long, and twenty- 
one inches in extent; general colour of the plumage above, 
a bright nut brown, or tawny red ; die shafts, black ; exterior 
edges of the outer row of scapulars, white ; bastard wing, the 
five first primaries, and three or four of the first greater coverts, 
also spotted with white ; whole wing-quills, spotted with 
dusky on their exterior webs ; tail, rounded, transversely 
barred with dusky and pate brown ; chin, breast, and sides, 
bright reddish brown, streaked laterally with black, inter- 
mixed with white ; belly and vent, white, spotted with 
bright brown ; legs, covered to the claws with pale broivii 
liajry down ; extremities of the toes and claws, pale bluish, 
ending in black ; bill, a pale bluish horn colour ; eyes, vivid 
yellow ! inner angles of the eyes, eyebrows, and space 
■UTTounding (he bill, whitish ; rest of the face, nut brown ; 
head, horned or eared, each horn consisting of nine or ten 
feathers of a tawny red, shafted vntk black. 



WARBLING FLYCATCHER. — MUSCICAPA MELODIA. 
Plate XLIL Fig. 2. 



gilv., Vieia. pi. 34. (qusI. Bu»ap.>_Vin 



.gilvu 



nop^ Synop, p. 70. 



This sweet little \\''arbler is for the first time figured and 
described. In its general appearance it resembles the Red-eyed 
Flycatcher; but, on a close comparison, differs from tliat bird in 
Biany particulars. It arrives in Pennsylvania about the middle 
of April, and inhabits the thick foliage of orchards and high 
trees; its voice is soft, tender, and soothing, and its notes 
flow in an easy, continued strain, that is extremely pleasing. 
It is often beard among the weeping willows and Lombardy 
poplars of this city ; is rarely observed in the woods ; but 
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seems particularly attached to the society of man. It gleans 
among the leaves, occasionally darting after winged insects, 
and searching for caterpillars ; and seems by its manners to 
partake considerably of the nature of the genus Syhia. It is 
late in departing, and I have frequently heard its notes among 
tiie fading leaves of the poplar in October. 

This littie bird may be distinguished from all the rest of 
our songsters by the soft, tender, easy flow of its notes, while 
hid among the foliage. In tiiese tiiere is nothing harsh, 
sudden, or emphatical; they glide along in a kind of meandering 
strain, that is peculiarly its own. In May and June it may 
be generally heard in the orchards, the borders of the city, 
and around the farm-house. 

This species is five inches and a half long, atid eight inches 
and a half in extent ; bill, dull lead colour above, and notched 
near the point, lower, a pale flesh colour ; eye, dark hazel ; 
line over the eye, and whole lower parts, white, the latter 
tinged with very pale greenish yellow near the breast ; upper 
parts, a pale green olive ; wings, brown, broadly edged witii 
pale olive green ; tail, slighdy forked, edged with olive ; tiie 
legs and feet, pale lead ; the head inclines a little to ash ; no 
white on the wings or tail. Male and female nearly alike. 



PURPLE FINCH FRINGILLA PURPUREA. 

Plate XLIL Fig. S. 

ER YTHROSPIZA P URP UREA. — Bonapaktb.* 

This bird is represented as he appears previous to receiving 
his crimson plumage, and also when moulting. By recurring 
to the figure in Vol. I. pi. 7. fig. 4. of this work, which exhibits 
him in his full dress, the great difference of colour will be 
observed to which this species is annually subject. 

It is matter of doubt with me whether this species ought 
not to be classed with the Loxia ; tiie great thickness of the 

* See description of adult male, Note and Synonyms, VoL 1. p. 119. 
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bill, and similarity that prevails between thb and tlie Pine 
Grosbeak, almost induced me to adopt it into that class. But 
Kspcct for other autliorities has prevented me from making 
this alteration. 

Wbeu these birds are taken in their crimson dress, and 
kept in a cage till they moult their feathers, they uniformly 
change to their present appeanince, and sometimes never 
after receive their red colour. They are also subject, if well 
fed, to become so fat as literally to die of corpulency, of which 
I have seen several instances ; being at these times subject to 
sometbiDg resembling apoplexy, from which they somedmes 
recover In a few minutes, but oftener expire in the same space 
of time. 

The female is entirely without the red, and differs from the 
present only in having less yellow about her. 

These birds regularly arrive from the north, where they 
breed, in September ; and visit us from the south again early 
in April, feeding on the cherry blossoms as soon as they 
l^pear. Of the particulars relative to this species, the reader 
1b referred to the account in Vol. I. already mentioned. 

The individual figured in the plat« measured six inches and 
a quarter in length, and ten inches in extent ; the bill was 
kom coloured ; upper paru of the plumage, brown olive, 
■troDgly tinged with yellow, particularly on the rump, whers 
it was brownish yellow ; from above the eye, backwards, passed 
a streak of while, and another more irregular one from the 
lower mandible ; featliers of the crown, narrow, rather loug, 
and generally erected, but not so as to form a crest ; nostrils, 
and base of the bill, covered witli reflected brownish hairs; 
eye, dark hazel ; wings and tail, dark blackish brown, edged 
with olive ; first and second row of coverts, tipt \vith pale 
yellow; cliin, white ; breast, pale cream, marked with pointed 
spots of deep olive brown ; belly and vent, while ; legs, brown. 
This bird, with several others marked nearly in the same 
ler, was shot 2dth April, while engaged in eating the 
£rom the beech tree. 
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BROWN LARK. — ALAUDA RUFA Plate XLIL Fig. 4. 

Red Lark, Edw. 291.--Aret. Zoal, No. 279 Lath. ii. S76 L'Akmette auz joa» 

bruxmde Pemuylvanie, Buff, v. 58 Peale's Mugeum, No. 5188. 

ANTHVS LUDOFICIAyVS. — BovAPAnm.* 

Synonyms of Anthus Ludovicianus, Bonap, (from his Nomendature,) — ** Alaada 
rubra, Gmd. Lath. — Alauda Ludoviciana, Omd, Lath. — Alauda Pennsylvanicay 
Bri$$, — Farlousanne, Buff. Ois, — Alouette aux joues bninet de Pennsylvanie^ 
Buff. Ois. — Lark from Pennsylvania, Ed. Glean, p. 297. — Red Lark, JPemu 
Brit, and Arct. Zool. Lath. Syn, — Louisiana Lark, Lath, Syn.** — Anthus 
spinoletta, Bonap, Synop. p. 90. 

In what particular district of the northern regions this bird 
breeds, I am unable to say. In Pennsylvania, it first arrives 
from the north about the middle of October; flies in loose 
scattered flocks ; is strongly attached to flat, newly ploughed 

* Anthua is a genus of Bechstein's, fonned to contain birds which have been 
generally called Larksy but which have a nearer resemblance to the MbtadBa, 
or Wagtails, and the Accentors. They are also allied to Seiunu of 
Swainson. 

The Prince of Musignano made this identical with the European Rock 
Lark, Anthus aquaticus, Bechst. Alauda spinoUtta, Linn. ; but in his observm- 
tions on Wilson's nomenclature, saw reason to change his opinion, and it will 
now stand as A. Ludovicianus of that gentleman. Audubon has, on the 
other hand, placed it in his Biography as the European bird, but I fear, with 
too slender comparison; and the same name is mentioned in the Northern 
Zoology, without comparing the arctic specimens with those of Britain or 
Europe. On these accounts, I rather trust to the observations of Bonaparte, 
which have been made from actual comparison. It must also be recollected* 
that the summer and winter dress of the AntJii differ very considerably in their 
shades. 

Audubon has introduced in his Biography another Anthus, which he 
considers new, under the title o( pipiens. It was only met with once, in the 
extensive prairies of the northwestern states, where two were killed; and 
though allied to the common Brown Titlark, were distinguished by the 
difference of their notes. If these specimens were not preserved, the species 
must rest on the authority of Mr Audubon's plate, and, of course, admitted 
with doubt. — Ed. 
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6elds, commons, and such like situations ; has a feeble note, 
eiiaracteristic of its tribe ; runs rapidly along the ^ound ; aud, 
when the Hock takes to wing, they fiy high, and generally to 
a considerable distance before they alight. Many of tbem 
contuiue in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia all winter, if J 
the season be moderate. In the southern states, particularly^ I 
in the lower parts of North and South Carolina, I found these 
Larks in great abundance in the middle of February. Loose 
flocks of many hundreds were driving about from one corn 
field to EDodier ; and, in the low rice grounds, they were 
in great abundance. On opening numbers of these, they 
appeared to have been feeding on various small seeds, with a 
largtf quantity of gravel. On the 8tli of April, I shot several 
of these birds in the neighbourhood of Lexington, Kentucky, 
In Pennsylvania, tliey generally disappear, on their way to 
the north, about the beginning of May, or earlier. At Port- 
land, in the district of Maine, I met with a flock of these 
birds in October. I do not know that they breed within the 
United States. Of their song, nest, eggs, &c. we have no 
KccounL 

The Brown Lark is six inches long, and ten inches and a 
half in exteut; the upper parts, brown olive, touched with 
dusky; greater coverts and nest superior row, lighter; bill, 
black, slender; nostril, prominent; chin and line over the eye, 
pale rufous; breast and belly, brownish ochre, the former 
Bpolled with bhck ; tertials, black, the secondaries brown, 
edged with lighter ; tail, slightly forked, black ; the two 
exterior feathers, marked largely witli white ; legs, dark 
purplish brown ; hind heel, long, and nearly straight ; eye, 
dark liiizel. Male and female nearly alike. Mr Pennant 
says that oue of these birds was shot near Loudon. 
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CAROLINA PIGEON, OR TURTLE DOVE. — COLUMBA 
CAROLINENSIS Plate XLIIL Fig. 1. 

Linn. 8yst, 286. — Catesb, Car, L 24. -. Buff, ii. 557, PL enL 175. ~ La tourterene 
de U Caroline, Britton, i. 110. — Peah^s Mmemnj No. 6068. — Turkmf 479. — 
ArcL ZooL ii. No. 188. 

ECTOPISTES CAROLINENSIS.^ SwAimoir. 

Genus Ectopistes, Swain. N. Groupg. Zoai, Jottm, No. xL p. 362. — Colmnlm 
Carolinensit, Bonap. Synop. p. 119. — The Carolina Turtle-Do^ And, Om. 
Biog. L 91. pi. 17, male and female. 

This is a favourite bird with all those who love to wander 
among our woods in spring, and listen to their varied harmony. 
They will there hear many a singular and sprightly performer, 
but none so mournful as this. The hopeless wo of settled 
sorrow, swelling the heart of female innocence itself, could 
not assume tones more sad, more tender and affecting. Its 
notes are four ; the first is somewhat the highest, and prepa- 
ratory, seeming to be uttered with an inspiration of the breath, 
as if the afflicted creature were just recovering its voice from 
the last convulsive sobs of distress ; this is followed by three 
long, deep, and mournful moanings, that no person of sensi- 
bility can listen to without sympathy. A pause of a few 
minutes ensues, and again the solemn voice of sorrow is 
renewed as before. This is generally heard in the deepest 
shaded parts of the woods, frequently about noon and towards 
the evening. 

There is, however, nothing of real distress in all this ; quite 
the reverse. The bird who utters it wantons by the side of 
his beloved partner, or invites her by his call to some favourite 
retired and shady retreat. It is the voice of love, of faithful 
connubial affection, for which the whole family of Doves are 
so celebrated ; and, among them all, none more deservingly 
so than the species now before us. 
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CAROLINA PIGEON. 

The Turtle Dove Is a general inhabitant, in summer, of 
die United States, from Canada to Florida, and from the sea 
coast to the Mississippi, and far to the westward. Tliey are, 
however, partially migratory in the northern and middle states ; 
uid collect together in North and South Carolina, and their 
corresponding parallels, in great numbers, during the winter, i 
On the 2d of February, in the neighbourhood of Newbem, 
Korth Carolina, I saw a flock of Turtle Doves of many 
hundreds ; in other places, as I advanced farther south, parli- | 
cularly near the Savannah river, in Georgia, the woods v 
iwarming with tbem, and the whistling of tlieir wings was 
heard in every direction. 

On their return to the north in March, and early in April, 
they disperee so generally over the country, that there are 
rarely more than three or four seen together — most frequently 
only two. Here they commonly fly in pairs, resort constantly 
to the public roads to dust themselves and procure gravel ; are 
often seen in the farmer's yard before the door, tlie stable, 
bam, and other outhouses, in search of food, seeming little 
inferior in familiarity, at such times, to the domestic Pigeon, 
They often mU with the poultry while they are fed in the | 
morning, visit the yard and adjoining road many limes a-day, 
and the pump, creek, horse trough, and rills for water. 

Their flight b quick, vigorous, and always accompanied by ' 
a peculiar whistling of the wings, by which they can easily be 
lilistinguisbed from the Wild Pigeon. They fly with great 
torifbiess, alight on trees, fences, or on the ground indiscrimi- 
nately; are exceedingly fond of buckwheat, hempseed, and 
Indian corn ; feed on the berries of the holly, tlie dogwood, 
and poke, huckleberries, partridge berries, and the small acorns 
of the live oak and shrub oak. They devour large quantities 
of gravel, and sometimes pay a visit to the kitchen garden for 
peas, for which tliey have a particular regard. 

In this part of Pennsylvania, they commence building 
about the beginning of May, The nest is very rudely con- 
Wtaeted* generally in an evergreen, among the thick foliage 
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of the vine, in an orchard, on the horizontal branches of an 
apple tree, and, in some cases, on the ground. It is composed 
of a handful of small twigs, laid with little art, on which are 
scattered dry fibrous roots of plants ; and in this almost flat bed 
are deposited two eggs of a snowy whiteness. The male and 
female unite in feeding the young, and they have rarely more 
than two broods in the same season. 

The flesh of this bird is considered much superior to that of 
the Wild Pigeon ; but its seeming confidence in man, the 
tenderness of its notes, and the innocency attached to its 
character, are, with many, its security and protection ; with 
others, however, the tenderness of its flesh, and the sport of 
shooting, overcome all other considerations. About the com- 
mencement of frost, they begin to move off to the south ; 
numbers, however, remain in Pennsylvania during the whole 
winter. 

The Turtle Dove is twelve inches long, and seventeen 
inches in extent ; bill, black ; eye, of a glossy blackness, 
surrounded with a pale greenish blue skin ; crown, upper part 
of the neck and wings, a fine silky slate blue ; back, scapu- 
lars, and lesser wing-coverts, ashy brown ; tertials spotted 
with black ; primaries, edged and tipt with white ; forehead, 
sides of the neck, and breast, a pale brown vinous orange ; 
under the ear-feathers, a spot or drop of deep black ; imme- 
diately below which the plumage reflects the most vivid tints 
of green, gold, and crimson ; chin, pale yellow ochre ; belly 
and vent, whitish ; legs and feet, coral red, seamed with white ; 
the tail is long and cuneiform, consisting of fourteen feathers ; 
the four exterior ones, on each side, are marked with black, 
about an inch from the tips, and white thence to the extremity; 
the next has less of the white at the tip; these gradually 
lengthen to the four middle ones, which are wholly dark slate ; 
all of them taper towards the points, the two middle ones 
most so. 

The female is an inch shorter, and is otherwise only dis- 
tinguished by the less brilliancy of her colour ; she also wants 
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tlic ricL silky blue on tlie crown, and much of llic splendour 
of the neck ; the tail is aUo somewhat sliorter, and the white, 
with which it is marked, less pure.* 



Lltli Thtoili, Caltiby, i. 



The dark solitary cane and myrtle sn-ampa of the 
MUtbem states are the favourite native haunts of this silent 
sad recluse species; and the more deep and gloomy these are, 
the mor* certain we are to meet with this bird flitting among 
them. This is the species mentioned in the first volume of 

Itfais votV, while treating of the Wood Thrush, as having 
been figured and described, more than Hfty years ago, by 
Edwards, from a dried specimen sent him by my friend 
Ifr WllUam Bartram, under the supposition that it was the 



In addition to their history bf Wilion, Audubon mentions, that ihougb 
ic^nlarir migrating in numbers, thtj are never in luch vast extent as the 
"imtnga Pigeon, from livo bundn?d and firty to three hundred being conn- 
»d ■ laisc dock. He alio mentions them differine in another more 
ipoTtanl particular — the manner of roosting. They prefer sitting among the 
of abandoned fielda, at the foot of the dry italics of maize, and onjr 
ly resort to the dead foliage of trees, or the different species of 
They do not >it near each other, but are dispersed over the field, 
the Passenger Pigeon roosts in compaet masses, on limbs of trees. 
t*eiy respect, they run more into the Ground Doves, or Bronae-winged 

which similarity some parts of the plumigc will strengthen Ed. 

wished to restore (imelin's old name of minor to this bird, 

Wilson had thought in some manner erroneous, on aerount of tt£lari»M 

Kcoccnpied by another species. That, however, will tmlc in the gema 

and Mr Su'ainson haa since described • small species under 
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Wood Thrush, ( Tardus melodus.) It is, however, c<Hisider- 
ably less, very differently marked, and altogellier destitate 
of the clear voice and musical powers of that charming minstreL 
It also differs, in remaining in the southern states during the 
whole year ; whereas the Wood Thrush does not winter even 
in Georgia ; nor arrives within the southern boundary of that 
state until some time in April. 

The Hermit Thrush is rarely seen in Pennsylvania, unless 
for a few weeks in spring, and late in the fall, long after the 
Wood Thrush has left us, and when scarcelv a summer bird 
remains in the woods. In both seasons it is mute, having 
only, in spring, an occasional squeak, like that of a young stray 
chicken. Along the Atlantic coast, in New Jersey, they 
remain longer and later, as I have observed them there late in 
November. In the cane swamps of the Chactaw nation, they 
were A*equent in the month of May, on the lf2th of which I 
examined one of their nests on a horizontal branch, imme* 
diately over the path. The female was sitting, and left it with 
great reluctance, so that I had nearly laid my hand on her 
before she flew. The nest was fixed on the upper part of the 
body of the branch, and constructed with great neatness ; but 
without mud or plaster, contrary to the custom of the Wood 
Thrush. The outside was composed of a considerable quantity 
of coarse rooty grass, intermixed with horse hair, and lined 
with a fine, green coloured, thread-like grass, perfectly dry, 
laid circularly, with particular neatness. The eggs were four, 
of a pale greenish blue, marked with specks and blotches of 
olive, particularly at the great end. I also observed this bird 
on the banks of the Cumberland river, in April. Its food 
consists chiefly of berries, of which these low swamps furnish 
a perpetual abundance, such as those of the holly, myrtle, gall 
bush, (a species oivacdniuniy) yapon shrub, and many others. 

A superficial observer would instantly pronounce this to be 
only a variety of the Wood Thrush ; but, taking into consi- 
deration its difference of size, colour, manners, want of song, 
secluded habits, differently formed nest, and spotted eggs, aU 
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uUke tftose of the former, with which it never associates, it is 
' impossible not to coneludc it to be a distinct and separate 
■pecies, however near it may approach to that of the fornner. 
In food, and the country it inhabits, for half the year, being 
the »ame. neither could liave produced those differences ; and 
we must believe it to be now, what it ever has been, and ever 
will be, a distinct connecting link in the gxeat chain of this part 
of animated nature; all the sublime reasoning of certain 
theoreticul closet philosophers to tlie contrary notwithstanding. 

Length of the Hermit Thrush, seven inches; extent, ten 
inches and a lialf ; upper parts, plain deep olive brown ; lower, 
dull whit«; upper part of tlie breast and throat, dull cream 
colour, deepest where the plumage falls over the shoulders of 
the wing, and marked with large dark brown pointed spots j 
ear-feathers, and line over the eye, cream, the former mottled 
with olive ; edges of the wings, lighter ; tips, dusky ; tail- 
corerts and tail, inclining to a reddish fox colour. In the 
Wood Thrush, these parts incline to greenish olive. Tail, 
slightly forked ; legs, dusky ; bill, black above and at the tip, 
whitish below ; iris, black, and very full ; chin, whitish. 

The female differs very little, — chiefly iu being generally 
darker in the tints, and having the spots on the breast hirger 
md more dusky. 



TAWNY THRUSH.— TURDUS MUSTELINUS. 
Plate XLIII. Fig. 3. 

PeaU-i Mtueum, No. 5^70, 

TVHDVS WILSOHIL — Sajurkm.* 

Wllwnii, Bonap. Sytap. p. 76.— Minili Wil»iui, North. ZoiA. ii. p. 183- 

This species makes its appearance in Pennsylvania from 
> south regularly about the beginning of May, stays with 

' Hie Wood Thiiuh of Vol. I. the Hennic Tbiusli, and our prtnent 
E >o mucb umilanty to eacb other, that they have been confused 
il their aynonyma often misquoted by different aulhurs. Froa 
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US a week or two, and passes on to the north and to the high 
mountainous districts to breed. It has no song, but a sharp 
chuck. About the 20th of May I met with numbers of them 
in the Great Pine swamp, near Pocano ; and on the 25th of 
September, in the same year, I shot several of them in the 
neighbourhood of Mr Bartram's place. I have examined many 
of these birds in spring, and also on their return in fall, and 
found very little difference among them between the male and 
female. In some specimens the wing-coverts were brownish 
yellow ; these appeared to be young birds. I have no doubt 
but they breed in the northern high districts of the United 
States ; but I have not yet been able to discover their nests. 

The Tawny Thrush is ten inches long, and twelve inches 
in extent ; the whole upper parts are a uniform tawny brown ; 
the lower parts, white ; sides of the breast, and under the 
wings, slightly tinged with ash; chin, white; throat, and 
upper parts of the breast, cream coloured, and marked with 
pointed spots of brown; lores, pale ash, or bluish white; 
cheeks, dusky brown ; tail, nearly even at the end, the shaAs 
of all, as well as those of the wing-quills, continued a little 
beyond their webs ; bill, black above and at the point, below 
at the base, flesh coloured; corners of the mouth, yellow; 

these circumstances, tbe name of mustelinus, given by Wilson to this species, is 
incorrect ; and Bonaparte has deservedly dedicated it to its first describer, a 
name which ought now to be used in our systems. Another bird has been also 
lost sight of, in the alliance which exists among those, and which will now 
rank as an addition to the Northern Fauna, the Turdus parvus of Edwards, and 
confounded by Bonaparte with the T, solUaria, From the observations of Dr 
Richardson and Mr Swainson, in the second volume of the Northern Zoology, 
there can be little doubt of its being distinct from any of the others just 
mentioned, and will be distinguished by the more rufous tinge of the upper parts. 
It was met by the Overland Expedition on the banks of the Saskatchewan, 
where it is migratory in summer, and appears as nearly allied to the others in 
its habits, as it is in its external appearance. It spreads, no doubt, over tbe 
other parts of North America, getting more abundant, perhaps, towards the 
south. Mr Swainson has received it from Georgia, and remarks that tbe 
rufous tinge of the plumage is much clearer and more intense in the southern 
specimens. — Ed. 

2 
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, large and dark, surrounded witli a white ring ; legs, long, 
slender, and pale brown. 

Though I have given this bird the same name that Mr 
Pennant has applied to one of our Thrushes, it must not be 
considered as the same ; the bird which he has denominated 
the Tawny Thrush being evidently, from its size, markings, 
&C. the 'W'ood Thrush, already described. 
No description of the bird here figured has, to my know- 
■, appeared In any former publication. 



PINE SWAMP WAEBLER.— SYLVIA PUSILLA. 
Plate XX.IIL Fio. 4. 



sPBAaiiOSJ.—jA*m»t 



Sjrlvis iphigiKMi, Bosap. Syaop. p. S&. 

' Tais little bird is, for tlie first time, figured or described. Its 
ronrite haunts are in the deepest and gloomiest pine and 
I Wnlock swamps of our mountainous regions, where every tree, 
trunk, and fallen lug, ts covered with a luxuriant coat of moss, 
that even mantles over the surface of the ground, and prevents 
the sportsman fi'om avoiding a thousand holes, springs, and 
Bwiunps, into which he is incessantly plunged. Of the nest 
of this bird 1 am unable to speak. I found it associated with 
the Blackburnian Warbler, the Golden-crested Wren, Ruby- 
crowned Wren, Yellow-rump, and others of that description, 
in audi places as I have described, about the middle of May. 
It seemed a^ active in flycatching as in searching for other 
tmects, darting nimbly about among the branches, and flirting 
ite wings ; but 1 could nut perceive that it had either note or 

* Thit *pcd(« cerms evidiMitly a Virto. Botiapaite thus observes, in hii 
NoneDcUlure, and we haTe used hU naine-, — " A new species, culled byi 
preoccupied name, but altered in the index to that of liiicoplira, which is 
iHed Cot one of Vieitloc's speeie*, and wu, therefore changed lo that of 
jnhndii. hj Stephens ; but lu tbb also is preoccupied, I propoae for it the 
MMK of S, ipHagnaia.'^^ En. 

II. N 
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song. I shot three, one male and two females. I hare no 
doubt that they breed in those solitary swamps, as well aft 
many other of their associates. 

The Pine Swamp Warbler is four inches and a quarter 
long, and seven inches and a quarter in extent ; bill, bladi» 
not notched, but furnished with bristles ; upper parts, a deep 
green olive, with slight bluish reflections, particularly on the 
edges of the tail and on the head ; wings, dusky, but so broadly 
edged with olive green as to appear wholly of that tint; 
immediately below tlie primary coverts, there is a single 
triangular spot of yellowish white ; no other part of the wings 
is white ; the three exterior tail-feathers, with a spot of white 
on their inner vanes; tlie tail is slightly forked; from the 
nostrils over tlie eye, extends a fine line of white, and the 
lower eyelid is touched with the same tint ; lores, blackish ; 
sides of the neck and auriculars, green olive ; whole lower 
parts, pale yellow ochre, with a tinge of greenish ; duskiest on 
the throat ; legs, long and flesh coloured. 

The plumage of the female differs in nothing from that ef 
the male. 
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Plate XLIV. Fig. 1. 

Cate$hy, i. 2a— Ztnit. Syst. 285 — Turton, 479 — Arct Zod. p. 922, No. 187 — 
BrU$, i. 100 — Bujf, ii. 527 Pealt't Museum, No. 5084. 

ECTOPISTES MIGRA TORI A. — Swainson.* 

JBctoputn, Swain. N, Group», Zool. Journ. No. xi. p. S62. — Cohunba mignitoria» 
Bonap, Synop. p. 120. — The Pussenger Pigeon, Aud, Om. Biog. i. p. 319^ 
male and female. — Columba (Ectopistea) migratoria, North. 2!ool. iL p. 863. 

This remarkable bird merits a distinguished place in the 
annals of our feathered tribes, — a claim to which I shall endea- 
vour to do justice; and, though it would be impossible, in the 

* In all the large natural groups which have already come under our notice, 
we have seen a great variation of form, though the essential parts of it were 
always beautifuUy kept up. In the present immense family, Mr Swainson has 
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boDDdit dUotted to this account, to relate all I Lave seen and 
heard of tliis species, yet no circumstance shall be omitted 
villi which I am acquainted, (however cTtraordinary some 
of these may appear,) that may tend to illustrate it» history. 

chmclpriied the Passenger Pigeon* under the name of Edopiata, >t once 
dutini^istied by Ifaeir graceful and lengthened make, and well represeiiled hj 
the common ColuaAa migraluria and tile Carolina Pigeon of ouraurhor. Tbe 
■icCT di«tJnctionB will be found in the slender bill, and the relative proportiona 
of the fMtand wings. Ai far at our knowledge «itcnd«, the group U confined 

both the eonlinentB of America. A single individual of this spedea was 
■boti while perched on a wall, in the neighlwurhood of a pigeon-house at 
TeilhaU,iD the parish of Monymeal, Fifeshire, in December, 1925. Iccame 
Into the pDice«sion of Dr Fleming of Fliak, who hna recorded its occurrence in 
BrltiA Zoology. He reiusrbs, that the feathers were quite fresh and 
Milire, like a wild bird; but we can only rank it aa a very rare straggler. 

Mi Audubon mentions liaving brought over 950 of [bese birds, when he last 
mdted this country, and distributed them among different country gentlemen. 
Lord Stanley recdved fifty of them, vhich he intended to turn out in his pork, 
ia tbe neighbourhood of Liverpool. 

We bave the fallowing additional account from Audubon, of their flight!, 
KMWting, and destruction, in every thing eotroboratrng the history of Wilson, 
but too ioteresting to pnss by : — 

*■ Their great power of flight enables them to survey and pass over an 
Htooithing eiteni of country in a very short time. Thus, Pigeons have been 
UQed in the neighbourhood of New York, with their crops full of rice, which 
■ttey must have collected in the Gelds of Georgia and Carolina, these distrieta 
fenag the nearest in which they could possibly have procured a supply of food. 
Aa their power of digestion is so great, that tbey will decompose food entirely 
fal twelve hour«, (hey must, in this case, have travelled between three and 
bar hundred miles in six hours, which shews their speed to be, at an average, 
■bout one mile in a minute. A Telocity Hueh as this, would enable one of 
■beae birds, were it so inclined, to visit the European continent in less than 
Ihnedays. 

" In the autumn of 1813, I left my house at Henderson, on the bulks of 
the Ohio, on my way to Louisville. In passing over the Barrens, a few milea 
beyond Hardcncburgh, 1 observed the Pigeon* Bylng from northeast to south- 
wot, in greater numbers thaii I thought I had ever seen them before, I 
tnrdUd on, and still met more, the Farther 1 proceeded. The air waa 
Unnlly filled with Pigeons. The tight of the noon day was obscured as hj 
■■ edipte. Thedungfcll in spots not unlike melting flaltes of snow; and tbe 
(ontinned buzz of wings had a tendency to lull my senses to repose. 

■■ Beftve sunset I reached LouiivUle, distant from Hardenaburgh fitty^five 
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The wild Pigeon of the United States inhabits a wide and 
extensive region of North America, on this side of the great 
Stony Mountains, beyond which, to the westward, I have 
not heard of their being seen. According to Mr Hutch ins, 

miles. The Pigeons were still passing in undiminished numbers, and continued 
to do so for three days in succession. The people were all in arms. The 
banks of the Ohio were crowded with men and boys, incessantly shooting at 
the pilgrims, which there flew lower as they passed the river. Multitudes 
were thus destroyed. For a week, or more, the population fed on no other 
flesh than that of Pigeons. The atmosphere, during this time, was strongly- 
impregnated with the peculiar odour which emanates from the species.** In 
estimating the number of these mighty flocks, and the food consumed by them 
daily, he adds, — " Let us take a column of one mile in breadth, which is far 
below the average size, and suppose it passing over us, at the rate of one mile 
per minute. This will give us a parallelogram of 180 miles by 1, covering 
180 square miles; and, allowing two Pigeons to the square yard, we have 
one billion one hundred and fifteen millions one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
Pigeons in one flock : and, as every Pigeon consumes fully half a pint per 
day, the quantity required to feed such a flock, must be eight millions seven 
hundred and twelve thousand bushels per day.*' 

The accounts of their roosting places are as remarkable : — 
** Let us now, kind reader, inspect their place of nightly rendezvous : — 
It was, as is always the case, in a portion of the forest where the trees 
were of great magnitude, and where there was little imderwood. I rode 
through it upwards of forty miles, and, crossing it at .diflerent parts, found its 
average breadth to be rather more than three miles. Few Pigeons were to be 
seen before sunset ; but a great number of persons, with horses and wagons, 
guns and ammunition, had already estjiblifihed encampments on the borders. 
Two farmers from the vicinity of Russelsville, distant more than a hundred 
miles, had driven upwards of three hundred hogs, to be fattened on the 
Pigeons which were to be slaughtered. Here and there, the people employed 
in plucking and salting what had already been procured, were seen sitting in 
the midst of large piles of these birds. The dung lay several inches deep, 
covering the whole extent of tlie roosting place, like a bed of snow. Many 
trees, two feet in diameter, I observed, were broken off at no great distance 
from the ground; and the branches of many of the largest and tallest bad 
given way, as if the forest had been swept by a tornado. Every thing proved 
to me, that the number of birds resorting to this part of the forest, must be 
immense beyond conception. As the period of their arrival approached, their 
foes anxiously prepared to seize them. Some were furnished with iron pots, 
containing sulphur, others with torches of pine-knots, many with poles, and 
the rest with guns. The sun was lost to our view ; yet not a Pigeon had 
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P"^ey abound in the country round Hudson's Bay, where they 
nsuaily remain as iute as December, feedinfr, when the 
ground is covered with snow, on tlie bods of jnniper. They 
Hpread over tlie whole of Canada ; were seen by Captain 
Lewis und his party near the Great Falls of the Missouri, 



ttitti. Every ihing wu ready, uid M eyca were sizing on the dear Ay, 
n4urh appnToil in gliiu|)ses ntniiUt tbe Mil trvcs. Suddenly, there burst lulth 
tt fcncral cry of, ' Jim thty mme I' The nuise wbicb Ihey maAe, though yet 
wnt, reminded me of it hard g»!ie ul lea, potsinR through the rigging uf ■ 
id. As the birds arrived, and pu«ed over me, I felt a mirrent 
if air that lurprUed me. Tboutunda were soon knorlccd down by polenicn. 
10 eutrnit of birdH, however, tiill kept increasing. The fir«> were lighted, 
ntoit magiuGcriii, at well as a wonderful and lerrifylng sight, prewiiled 
The Pigeons, roming in by ibuiuiuidi, alighted every where, oi4e above 
«h*t, until solid masws, as large as hogsheads, wrte formed on every tree, 
b lU directionft, Here and there the perches gave way under the weight with 
I, «iu), foiling lu the ground, deotroyed hundrcdt of the birds beneath, 
icing down tbe dense groups with which every stitk was loaded. It was a 
c uf uproar and confusion. I found it quite lueless In siK-uk, or even to 
liiTBons who were nearest me. The reporu, even, of the 
It guns, were leldom heard i and I knew of the firing, only by seeing the 
n reloading. No one dared venture within the Hue of devastation ; tbe 
[B had been penned tip in due lime, the picking up of tbe dead and wounded 
ng Wft for tbe neu uioming^ employment. The Pigeons were eonitantly 
tawtpgi aini it WOK jMut midnight before X perceived a decrease in the number 
of ihosc that arrived. The uproar continued, however, the whole night i and, 
■a I wai anxious to know to what diitnnec tbe sound reached, Isent off a man, 
'a perambulate tbe forest, who, rriluming two hours afterwards, 
: he hod heard it distinctly when three miles from the spot. 
TcnranU ibe approach uf day, tbe noise rather subsided ; but, lung ere ol^rctt 
Kcte al all ditlioguishable, tbe Pigeons began to move olf, in a direction quite 
Wemit from that in which they had arrived the evening before i and, at 
Hnriaci all that were able lu fly had disappeared. The bowlings of tbe wolve* 
a^VTMdled our«ir»; and the foxes, lynxes, cougars, bears, racoons, opossums, 
ad pole^ita, were leen sneaking off from the tpol, whilst Eagles iind Hawks, 
«C diSmnt species, acconipiinied hy a crowd of Vutlurcs, came to supplant 
tbcni, and enjoy their share of the spoil. It was then that the authors of all 
Ibis dovoslBtion began (heir entry am ungsc ihedend, the dying, and the mangled. 
Tbe Pigeons were picked up, and piled iu heapt, until each had as nuiny as 
he cuuld pusaiblj- dispose of, when the hogs were let loose to feed on tbe 
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upwards of 2500 miles from its mouth, reckoning the 
meanderings of the river ; were also met with in the interior 
of Louisiana by Colonel Pike ; and extend their range as 
&r south as the Gulf of Mexico; occasionally yisiting or 
breeding in almost every quarter of the United States. 

But the most remarkable characteristic of these birds is 
their associating together, both in their migrations, and also 
during the period of incubation, in such prodigious numbers, 
as almost to surpass belief; and which has no parallel among 
any other of the feathered tribes on the face of the earth, 
with which naturalists are acquainted. 

These migrations appear to be undertaken rather in quest 
of food, than merely to avoid the cold of the climate; since 
we find them lingering in the northern regions, around 
Hudson's Bay, so late as December ; and, since their appear- 
ance is so casual and irregular, sometimes not visiting certain 
districts for several years in any considerable numbers, while 
at other times they are innumerable. I have witnessed these 
migrations in the Gennesee country, often in Pennsylvania, 
and also in various parts of Virginia, with amazement ; but 
all that I had then seen of them were mere straggling parties, 
when compared with the congregated millions which I have 
since beheld in our western forests, in the states of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and the Indiana territory. These fertile and 
extensive regions abound with the nutritious beech nut, 
which constitutes the chief food of the wild Pigeon. In 
seasons when these nuts are abundant, corresponding multi- 
tudes of Pigeons may be confidently expected. It sometimes 
happens that, having consumed the whole produce of the 
beech trees, in an extensive district, they discover another, 
at the distance perhaps of sLxty or eighty miles, to which they 
regularly repair every morning, and return as regularly in 
the course of the day, or in the evening, to their place of 
general rendezvous, or, as it is usually called, the roosting 
place. These roosting places are always in the woods, and 
sometimes occupy a large extent of forest. When they have 
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frequented one of these places for some time, the appearance 
i it exhibits is surprising. The ground is covered to llie depth 
l«f several inches with their dung; »ll the tender ^ass and 
I ttoderwooil destroyed; the surface strewed with large limbs 
I •£ trees, broken down by the weight of the birds clustering 
tene above another; and the trees themselves, for thousands 
•s, killed as completely as if girdled with un axe. The 
■ marks of this desolation remain for many years on the 
|;qiot; and numerous places could be pointed out, where, 
br several years after, scarcely a single vegetable made its 
f appearance. 

When these roosts are first discovered, the inhabitants, from 

considerable distances, visit them in the night, with guns, 

chibs, long poles, pots of sulphur, and various other engines 

of deslruclion. In a few hours, tliey till many sacks, and 

load their horses with tliem. By the Indians, a Pigeon roost, 

or breeding place, is considered an important source of 

national protit and dependance for that season ; and all their 

1 active ingenuity is exercised on the occasion. The breeding 

■ place ditfers from the former in ils greater extent In the 

I western countries above mentioned, these are generally ia 

||)eech woods, and often extend, in nearly a straight line, 

8 the country for a great way. Not far from Shelby ville, 

I in the slate of Kentucky, about five years ago, there was one 

Ktf these breeding places, which stretched through the wooda 

I In nearly a north and south direction ; was several miles in 

I'Weadtli, and was said to be upwards of forty miles in extent! 

Vin this tract, almost every tree was furnished with nests, 

I vberever the branches could accommodate them. The 

r pigeons made their first appearance there about the lOlh of 

April, and left it altogether, with their young, before the 

26th of May. 

As soon as the young were fully grown, and before they 
left the nests, numerous parties of the inhabitant^, from all 
parts of tlie adjacent country, came with wagons, axes, 
bcdXf cookiog utensils, many of them accompanied by the 
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greater part of their families, and encamped for several days 
at this immense nursery. Several of them informed me, that 
the noise in the woods was so great as to terrify their horses, 
and that it was difficult for one person to hear another speak, 
without bawling in his ear. The ground was strewed with 
broken limbs of trees, eggs, and young squab Pigeons, which 
had been precipitated from above, and on which herds of 
hogs were fattening. Hawks, Buzzards, and Eagles, were 
sailing about in great numbers, and seizing the squabs from 
their nests at pleasure ; while, from twenty feet upwards to 
the tops of the trees, the view through the woods presented a 
perpetual tumult of crowding and fluttering multitudes of 
Pigeons, their wings roaring like thunder, mingled with the 
frequent crash of falling timber ; for now the axe-men were 
at work, cutting down those trees that seemed to be most 
crowded with nests, and contrived to fell them in such a 
manner, that, in their descent, they might bring down several 
others ; by which means the falling of one large tree some- 
times produced two hundred squabs, little inferior in size to 
the old ones, and almost one mass of fat. On some single 
trees, upwards of one hundred nests were found, each con- 
taining one young only ; a circumstance, in the history of this 
bird, not generally known to naturalists. It was dangerous 
to walk under these flying and fluttering millions, from the 
frequent fall of large branches, broken down by the weight 
of the multitudes above, and which, in their descent, often 
destroyed numbers of the birds themselves ; while the clothes 
of those engaged in traversing the woods were completely 
covered with the excrements of the Pigeons. 

These circumstances were related to me by many of the 
most respectable part of the community in that quarter ; and 
were confirmed, in part, by what I myself witnessed. I 
passed for several miles through this same breeding place^ 
where every tree was spotted with nests, the remains of those 
above described. In many instances, I counted upwards of 
ninety nests on a single tree ; but the Pigeons had abandoned 




tliis place for another, eixty or ciglity mili?s off towards 
Green river, wliere tbey were s«h1 at that time to be equally 
iiumerous. From the great iiiimtiers that were constantly 
passing over head to or from that quarter, I had no doubt 
of the truth of this statemtint. The mast had been chiefly 
consumed in Kentucky, and tlie Pigeons, every morning, a 
little before sunrise, set out for the Indiana territory, the 
nearest part of which was about sixty miles distant. Many 
of these returned before ten o'clock, and tlie great body 
generally ajtpeared, on their return, a little after noon. 

I had left the public road to visit the remains of the breeding 
place near Shelbyville, and was traversing the woods with 
my gun, on my way to Frankfort, when, about one o'clock, 
the Pigeons, which I had observed flying the greater part of 
the morning northerly, began to return, in such immense 
numbers as I never before had witnessed. Coming to an 
I opening, by the side of a creek called the Benson, where I 
F Ind a more uninterrupted view, I was astonished at their 
I appeanuice. They were flying, with great steadiness and 
L npidity, at a height beyond gunshot, in several strata deep, 
I ttiA so close together, that, coidd shot have reached them, 
e discharge could not have failed of bringing down several 
lindividuals. From right to left, far as the eye could reach, 
» tfie breadtli of tliis vast procession extended, seeming every 
I vhere equally crowded. Curious to determine how long this 
■Jippearatice would continue, I took out my watch to note the 
Ttime, and sat down to observe them. It was ihen hnlf past 
f one. I sat for more than an hour, but instead of a diminution 
B«f this prodigious prueession, it seemed rather to Increase 
F'kotli in numbers and rapidity; and, anxious to reach Frank- 
fort before night, I rose and went on. About four o'clock in 
the afternoon I crossed the Kentucky river, at tlie town of 
Frankfort, at which time the living torrent above my head 
seemed as numerous and as extensive as ever. Long after 
diis I observed them, in large bodies, tliat continued to pagi 
for ux or eight minutes, and these again were followed by 
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other detached bodies, all moving in the same southeast 
direction, till after six in the evening. The great breadth of 
front which this mighty multitude preserved would seem to 
intimate a corresponding breadth of their breeding plaee^ 
which, by several gentlemen, who had lately passed through 
part of it, was stated to me at several miles. It was said ta 
be in Green county, and that the young began to fly about 
the middle of March. On the 17th of April, forty-nine miles 
beyond Danville, and not far from Green river, I crossed 
this same breeding place, where the nests, for more than 
three miles, spotted every tree ; the leaves not being yet out, 
I had a fair prospect of them, and was really astonished at 
their numbers. A few bodies of Pigeons lingered yet in 
different parts of the woods, the roaring of whose wings was 
heard in various quarters around me. 

All accounts agree in stating, that each nest contains only 
one young squab. These are so extremely fat, that the 
Indians, and many of the whites, are accustomed to melt 
down the fat, for domestic purposes, as a substitute for 
butter and lard. At the time they leave the nest, they are 
nearly as heavy as the old ones ; but become much leaner 
after they are turned out to shift for themselves. 

It is universally asserted, in the western countries, that the 
Pigeons, though they have only one young at a time, breed 
thrice, and sometimes four times, in the same season : the 
circumstances already mentioned render this highly probable* 
It is also worthy of observation, that this takes place during 
that period when acorns, beech nuts, &c. are scattered about 
in the greatest abundance, and mellowed by the frost. But 
they are not confined to these alone. — buckwheat, hempseed, 
Indian corn, hollyberries, hackberries, huckleberries, and many 
others, furnish them with abundance at almost all seasons* 
The acorns of the live oak are also eagerly sought after by 
these birds, and rice has been frequently found in individuals 
killed many hundred miles to the northward of the nearest 
rice plantation. The vast quantity of mast which these 




nlbtudes consume is a serious loss to the bears, pigSi squirrels, 
i other dependuiibf on the triiits of the fore^'t. I have taken, 
1 the crop of a single M'ild Pig^eor, a g;ood handful of the 
eriiels of beech nuts, intermixed with acorns and chcstnnts. 
a form a rough estimate of the daily consumption of 

t immense flocks, let us first attempt to calculate the 

[TBiunbers of that above mentioned, as seen in passing between 

Frankfort and the Indiana territory : If we suppose this column 

to have been one mile in breadth, (and I believe it to have 

been much more,) and that it moved at the rate of one mile 

in a minute, four hours, the time it continued passing, would 

make its whole length two hundred and forty miles. Again, 

supposing that each square ysird of this moving body com- 

prebended three Pigeons, the scjuare yards in the whole space, 

multiplied by three, would give two thousand two hundred 

_ ud thirty millions, two hundred and seventy-two thousand 

H^igeons! — an almost inconceivable multitude, and yet pro- 

^nxbly far below tlie actual amount. Computing each of these 

' to consume half a pint of mast daily, the whole quantity at 

this rate would equal seventeen millions, four hundred and 

twenty-four thousand bushels per day t Heaven has wisely 

and graciously given to these birds rapidity of flight and a 

disposition to range over vast uncultivated tracts of the earth, 

Otherwise they must have perished in the districts where they 

mided, or devoured up the whole productions of agriculture, 

as well as those of the forests. 

A few observations on the mode of flight of these birds must 
not be omitted : The appearance of large detached bodies of 
tLem in the air, and the various evolutions they display, are 
strikingly picturesque and interesting. In descending the 
CMiio by myself, in the month of February, I often rested on 
my oars to contemplate their acfrial manisuvres. A column, 
nght or ten miles in length, would appear from Kentucky, 
high in air, steering across to Indiana. Tiie leaders of this 
great body would sometimes gradually vary their course, until 
U fbnned a large bend, of more than a mile in diameter, those 
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behind tracing the exact route of their predecessors. This 
would continue sometimes long after both extremities were 
beyond the reach of sight ; so that the whole, with its glittery 
undulations, marked a space on the face of the heavens 
resembling the windings of a vast and majestic river. When 
this bend became very great, the birds, as if sensible of the 
unnecessary circuitous course they were taking, suddenly 
changed their direction, so that what was in column before 
became an immense front, straightening all its indentures, 
until it swept the heavens in one vast and infinitely extended 
line. Other lesser bodies also united with each other as they 
happened to approach, with such ease and elegance of evolu- 
tion, forming new figures, and varying these as they united 
or separated, that I never was tired of contemplating them. 
Sometimes a Hawk would make a sweep on a particular part 
of the column, from a great height, when, almost as quick as 
lightning, that part shot downwards out of the common track; 
but, soon rising again, continued advancing at the same height 
as before. This inflection was continued by those behind, who, 
on arriving at this point, dived down, almost perpendicularly, 
to a great depth, and rising, followed the exact path of those 
that went before. As these vast bodies passed over the river 
near me, the surface of the water, which was before smooth 
as glass, appeared marked with innumerable dimples, occasioned 
by the dropping of their dung, resembling the commencement 
of a shower of large drops of rain or hail. 

Happening to go ashore one charming afternoon, to purchase 
some milk at a house that stood near the river, and while 
talking with the people within doors, I was suddenly struck 
with astonishment at a loud rushing roar, succeeded by instant 
darkness, which, on the first moment, I took for a tornado, 
about to overwhelm the house and every thing around in 
destruction. The people, observing my surprise, coolly said, 
" It is only the Pigeons;" and, on running out, I beheld a 
flock, thirty or forty yards in width, sweeping along very low, 
between the house and the mountain, or height, that formed 
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.the second bank of the river. These continued passing for 
more than a quarter of an hour, and at length varied their 
bearing, so a^ to pass over the mountain, behind which they 
-disappeared before 

In the Atlantic States, though they never appear in such 
unparalleled multitudes, they are sometimes very numerous ; 
and great havoc is tben made amongst them with the gun, the 
cbp net, and various other tmptements of destruction. As 
toon as it is ascerliiined in a town tbat the Pigeons are flying 
numerously in the neighbourhood, the gunners rise en manse; 
the chip nets are spread out on suitable situations, commonly 
on an open height in au old buckwheat field : four or five live 
Pigeons, with their eyelids sewed up, are fastened on a 
moveable stick— a small but of branches is fitted up for the 
fowler, at the distance of forty or fifty yards — by the pulling 
of s string, the stick on which the Pigeons rest is alternately 
elevated and depressed, which produces a fluttering of their 
inugs similar to tliat of birds just alighting; this being per- 
(peived by tlie passing 6ocks, they descend with great rapidity, 
and, finding corn, buckwheat, &c. strewed about, begin to 
feed, and are instantly, by the pulling of a cord, covered by 
the net. In tlib manner, ten, twenty, and even tliirty dozen, 
have beeu caugiit at one sweep. Meantime, the air is darkened 
with large bodice of theui, moving in various directions ; tlie 
voods also swarm with tlieni in search of acorns ; and the 
■plundering of m usketry is perpetual on all aides, from morning 
lo night. Wagon loads of them are poured into market, 
iriiere tbey sell from fifty to twenty-five, and even twelve 
cents, per dozen ; and Pigeons become the order of tlie day 
at dinner, breakfast, and supper, until the very name becomes 
ackening. When they have been kept alive, and fed for 
Ifome time on corn and buckwheat, tlieir flesh acquires great 
fuperiority; but, in their common state, they are dry and 
)>lackish, and far inferior to the full grown young ones, or 
squabs. 

The nest of the Wild Pigeon is formed of a few dry slender 
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twigSj carelessly put together, and with so little ooncavity, 
that the young one, when half grown, can easily be seen from 
below. The eggs are pure white. Great numbers of Hawks, 
and sometimes the Bald Eagle himself, hover about those 
breeding places, and seize the old or the young from the nest 
amidst the rising multitudes, and with the most daring 
effrontery. The young, when beginning to fly, confine 
themselves to the under part of the tall woods where there is 
no brush, and where nuts and acorns are abundant, searching 
among the leaves for mast, and appear like a prodigious torrent 
rolling along through the woods, every one striving to be in 
the front. Vast numbers of them are shot while in this 
situation. A person told me, that he once rode furiously into 
one of these rolling multitudes, and picked up thirteen Pigeons, 
which had been trampled to death by his horse's feet. In a 
few minutes they will beat the whole nuts from a tree with 
their wings, while all is a scramble, both above and below, 
for the same. They have the same cooing notes common to 
domestic Pigeons, but much less of their gesticulations. In 
some flocks you will find nothing but young ones, which are 
easily distinguishable by their motley dress. In others, they 
will be mostly females ; and again, great multitudes of males, 
with few or no females. I cannot account for this in any other 
way than that, during the time of incubation, the males are 
exclusively engaged in procuring food, both for themselves 
and their mates ; and the young, being unable yet to undertake 
these extensive excursions, associate together accordingly. 
But, even in winter, I know of several species of birds who 
separate in this manner, particularly the Red-winged Starling, 
among whom thousands of old males may be found, with few 
or no young or females along with them. 

Stragglers from these immense armies settle in almost 
every part of the country, particularly among the beech 
woods, and in the pine and hemlock woods of the eastern and 
northern parts of the continent. Mr Pennant informs us, 
that they breed near Moose Fort at Hudson's Bay, in N. lat 
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61% and I myself have seen tlie remains of a large breeding 
place as fur soutli as the country of Chactaws, in lat. 32°. In 
tiie former of tliese places they are said to remain until 
December; from which circumstance, it is evident tLat tliey 
ere not regular in their migrations, like many olber species, 
but rove about, as scarcity of food urges them. Every 
^>ring, bowever, as well as fall, more or less of tliem are 
•een in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia: but it is only 
once in several years thai they appear in such formidable 
bodies: and this commonly when the snows are heavy' to the 
north, the winter here more than usually mild, and acorns, &c. 
abundant. 

The Passenger Pigeon is sixteen inches long, and twenty- 
four inches in extent ; bill, black ; nostril, covered by a high 
rounding protuberance; eye, brilliant fiery orange; orbit, or 
^lace surrounding it, purplish Hesh coloured skin ; head, 
apper part of the neck, and chin, a fine slate blue, lightest 
ttn the chin ; throat, breast, and sides, as fur as the thighs, a 
leddisb hazel ; lower part of the neck, and sides of the same, 
resplendent changeable gold, green, and purplish crimson, 
tbe latter most predominant; the ground colour, slate; the 
plumage of this part is of a peculiar structure, ragged at the 
ands; belly and vent, white; lower part of the breast, fading 
bto a pale vinaceous red ; thighs, tbe same ; legs and feet, 
kke, seamed with white ; back, rump, and tail-coverts, dark 
date, spotted on the shoulders with a few scattered marks of 
black; tlie scapulars, tinged with brown; greater coverls, 
tight slate ; primaries and secondaries, dull black, tbe former 
Upt and edged witli brownish white ; tail, long, and greatly 
ineiform, all the feathi^rs tapering towards tbe point, the two 
iddle ones plain deep black, tbe other five, on each side, 
y white, lightest near tbe tips, deepening into bluish near 
le bases, where each is crossed on the inner vane with a 
broad spot of black, and nearer the root with another of 
ferruginous ; primaries, edged with white ; bastard wing. 
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The female is about half an inch shorter, and an inch less 
in extent ; breast, cinereous brown ; upper part of the neck, 
inclining to ash ; the spot of changeable gold, green, and 
carmine, much less, and not so brilliant ; tail-coverts, brownish 
slate ; naked orbits, slate coloured ; in all other respects like 
the male in colour, but less vivid, and more tinged with 
brown ; the eye not so brilliant an orange. In both, the tail 
has only twelve feathers. 



BLUE MOUNTAIN WARBLER.— SYLVIA MONTANA. 

Plate XLIV. Fig. 2. 

SYLVICOLA MONTANA. — J kRViiiz.% 
Sylvia tigrina, Bonap, Synop, p. 82. 

This new species was first discovered near that celebrated 
ridge, or range of mountains, with whose name I have 
honoured it. Several of these solitary Warblers remain yet 
to be gleaned up from the airy heights of our alpine scenery, 
as well as from the recesses of our swamps and morasses, 
whither it is my design to pursue them by every opportunity. 
Some of these, I believe, rarely or never visit the lower 
cultivated parts of the country; but seem only at home 
among the glooms and silence of those dreary solitudes. The 
present species seems of that family, or subdivision, of the 
Warblers, that approach the Flycatcher, darting after flies 
wherever they see them, and also searching with great 
activity among the leaves. Its song was a feeble screep, 
three or four times repeated. 

This species is four inches and three quarters in length ; 
the upper parts, a rich yellow olive ; front, cheeks, and chin, 
yellow, also the sides of the neck; breast and belly, pale 

* Bonaparte is inclined to think that this is the Sylvia tigrina of Latham. 
He acknowledges, however, not having seen the bird, and, as we have no 
means at present of deciding the question, have retained Wilson*s name. Both 
this and the following will range in Sylvicola. — Ed. 
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tellow, Streaked witlt black or dusky ; voiit, pluin pale yellow; 
•Vtngs, black ; first and second row of coverts, broadly tipt 
litb pale yellowiah wbite ; tertials, ttie same ; the rest of the 
j^ni lis, edged n-ith whitish; tail, black, handsomely rounded, 
^dged with pale olive; the two exterior feathers, on each 
ride, white on the inner vanes from the middle to the tips, 
■fid edged on the outer side with white ; bill, dark brown ; 
iegs and feet, purple brown ; soles, yellow; eye, dark hazel. 
This was a male. The female I have never seen. 



HEMLOCK WARBLER.— SYLVIA PARUS. 
Platb XLIV. fio. a 

SYLFtCOLA PAHIS -IttUKKL 

Sylvia pirui, Bonap. Sjfnap. p. 82. 

This is another nondescript, first met with in the Great 
PSne Swamp, Pennsylvania. From observing it almost always 
nuong the branches of the hemlock trees, I have designated 
t by that appelhiiion, tlie markings of its plumage not afford- 
|r nie a peculiarity sufficient for a specific name. It is a 
[Mt lively and active little bird, climbing among the tu~igs, 
nd hanging like a Titmouse on the branches ; but possessing 
1 the external characters of the Warblers, it has a few low 
)d very sweet notex, at which times it st^ps and repeats 
Aem for a short time, tlien darts about as before. It shoots 
after flies to a considerable distance ; often begins at the 
lower branches, and hunts with great regularity and admi- 
rable dexterit)', upwards to the top, then flies off to the next 
tree, at the lower branches of which it commences^hunting 
npwards as before. 
^t This species is five inches and a half long; and eight 
^Hbehes in extent; bill, black above, pale below; upper parts 
f« the plumage, black, thinly streaked with yellow olive ; 
head above, yellow, dotted with black ; line from the nostril 
orer the eye, sides of the neck, and whole breast, rich 
rellow ; belly, paler, streaked with dusky ; round the breast, 
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some small streaks of blackish; wing, black, die greftter 
coverts and next superior row, broadly tipt with white, fbnn- 
ing two broad bars across the wing ; primaries, edged with 
olive, tertials, with white ; tail-coverts, black, tipt with olive ; 
tail, slightly forked, black, and edged with olive ; the three 
exterior feathers altogether white on their inner vanes ; 1^;8 
and feet, dirty yellow ; eye, dark hazel ; a few brisdes at the 
mouth ; bill, not notched. 

This was a male. Of the female I can at present give no 
account. 

SHARP-SHINNED HAWK.— FALCO VELOX. 

Plate XLV. Fig. I. 

ACCIPITER FENNSYLrANICUS.Swkiiiso7i.—rovitc pbmalr. 
Autour i bee aineiMe, Temm. PL Col. 67. 

This is a bold and daring species, hitherto unknown to 
naturalists. The only Hawk we have which approaches near 
it in colour is the Pigeon Hawk, already figured in this work, 
Plate XV. ; but there are such striking differences in the 
present, not only in colour, but in other respects, as to point out 
decisively its claims to rank as a distinct species. Its long 
and slender legs and toes — its red fiery eye, feathered to the 
eyelids — its triangular grooved nostril, and length of tail, — are 
all different from the Pigeon Hawk, whose legs are short, its 
eyes dark hazel, surrounded with a broad bare yellow skin, 
and its nostrils small and circular, centered with a slender 
point that rises in it like the pistil of a flower. There isi na 
Hawk mentioned by Mr Pennant, either as inhabiting Europe 
or America, agreeing with this. I may, therefore, with 
confidence, pronounce it a nondescript; and have chosen a 
very singular peculiarity which it possesses for . its specific 
appellation. 

This Hawk was shot on the banks of the Schuylkill, near 
Mr Bartram's. Its singularity of flight surprised me long- 
before I succeeded in procuring it. It seemed to throw- ilVi^lC 
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from ime <|uarl«r of lln- liouvens to llie other, wiUi prodigious 
velocity, inclining; to the earth, swept suddenly down into a 
thicket, and instantly reappeared with a small bird in its 
lalons. This feat I saw it twice perform, so thnt it was not 
merely an accidental manceuvre. The rapidity and seeming 
violence of these zigzag excursions were really remarkable, 
and appeare(t to me to be for the purpose of seizing his prey 
by sudden surprise and main force of flight. I kept this 
Hawk alive for several days, and was hopeful I might be able 
to cure him; but he died of his wound. 

On the loth of September, two young men whom I bad 
despatched on a shooting expedition, met with this species on 
one of the ranges of the AUeghauy. It was driving around in 
itiie same furious headlong manner, and bad made a sweep at 
,a red squirrel, which eluded its grasp, and itself became the 
victim. These are the only individuals of this bird I have been 
able to procure, and fortunately they were male and female. 

The female of this species (represented in the plate) is 
thirteen inebes long, and twenty-five inches in extent; tlie 
bill is black tuu'ards the point on both mandibles, but light 
Wue at its base ; cere, a fine pea green ; sides of the mouth, 
tlte same ; lores, pale whitish blue, beset with hairs ; crown • 
and whole upper parts, very dark brown, every feather narrowly 
skirted witb a bright rust colour ; over the eye a stripe of 
yellowish wliite, streaked with deep brown ; primaries, spotted 
OD their inner vanes witb black ; secondaries, crossed on both 
vanes with three bars of dusky, below the coverts ; inner vanes 
of both primaries and secondaries, brownish wliite ; all the 
scapulars marked with large round spots of white, not seen 
unless the plumage be parted with the hand ; tail long, nearly 
even, crossed with four bars of black and as many of brown 
aab, and tipt with white; throat and whole lower parts, pale 
yellowish wliite; the former marked with fine long pointed spots 
of dark brown, the latter with large oblong spots of reddish 
brown ; femonils, thickly marked with spade-formed spots on a 
pnle rufous ground ; legs, long, and featliereda little below the 
knee, of a greenish yellow colour, most yellow at the joiniA; 
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edges of the inside of the shins, below the knee, projecting 
like the edge of a knife, hard and sharp, as if intended 
to enable the bird to hold its prey nath more security 
between them ; eye, brilliant yellow, sunk below a project- 
ing cartilage. 

The male was nearly two inches shorter ; the upper parts, 
dark brown ; the feathers, skirted with pale reddish, the front 
streaked with the same ; cere, greenish yellow ; lores, bluish ; 
bill, black, as in the female ; streak over the eye, lighter than 
in the former; chin, white; breast the same, streaked with 
brown ; bars on the tail, rather narrower, but in tint and number 
the same ; belly and vent, white ; feet and shins, exactly as in 
the female ; the toes have the same pendulous lobes which 
mark those of the female, and of which the representation in 
the plate will give a correct idea ; the wings barred with black, 
very noticeable on the lower side. 

Since writing the above, I have shot another specimen of 
this Hawk, corresponding in almost every particular with the 
male last mentioned ; and which, on dissection, also proves to 
be a male. This last had within the grasp of his sharp talons 
a small lizard, just killed, on which he was about to feed. 
How he contrived to get possession of it appeared to me 
matter of surprise, as lightning itself seems scarcely more 
fleet than this little reptile. So rapid are its motions, that, 
in passing from one place to another, it vanishes, and actually 
eludes the eye in running a distance of twelve or fifteen 
feet. It is frequently seen on fences that are covered with 
gray moss and lichen, which in colour it very much resembles ; 
it seeks shelter in hollow trees, and also in the ground about 
their decayed roots. Tliey are most numerous in hilly parts 
of the country, particularly on the declivities of the Blue 
Mountain, among the crevices of rocks and stones. When 
they are disposed to run, it is almost impossible to shoot 
them, as they disappear at the first touch of the trigger. For 
the satisfaction of the curious, I have introduced a full sized 
figure of this lizard, which is known in many parts of the 
country by the name of the Swift 
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SETOPnAOA KVTICJLLA- 



Bv recurring to Vol. I. Plate VI. fig, 6, the male of this 

I species may be seen in his perfect dress. The present figure 

I reprexents the young bird as lie appears for the first two 

; the female differs very little from this, chiefly in the 

I green olive beiug more inclined to ash. 

This is one of our summer birds, and, from the circumstance 
of being found off Hispaniola in November, is supposed to 
winter in the islands. They leave Pennsylvania about the 
20th of September ; are dexterous flycatchers, though ranked 
by European naturalists among tlie Warblers, having the bill 
notched and beset with long bristles. 

I In its present dress the Kedstart makes its appearance in 
Pennsylvania about^the^middle or 20th of^April ;|and, from 
being beardjc banting itsjfew sprightly notes, has been supposed 
by some of our own naturalists to be a different species. I 
bave, however, found both parents of the same nest in the same 
dress nearly ; the female, eggs and nest, as well as the notes 
of the male, agreeing exactly with those of the Redstart, — 
evidence sufliciently satisfactory to me. 

Head above, dull slate ; throat, pale buff; sides of the breast 
and four exterior tail-feathers, fine yellow, dpt with dark 
brown ; wings and back, greenish olive ; tail-coverts, blackish, 
dpt with ash; belly, dull white; no white or yellow on the 

•wings; legs, dirty purplish brown ; bill, black. 
ll^The Redstart,, extends very generally over the United 
States, having myself seen it on the borders of Canada, and 
also on the Mississippi territory. 

This species has the constant habit of tlirting its expanded 
tail from side to side, as it runs along the branches, with its 
l^bead levelled almast in a line with its body ; occasionally 
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shooting off after winged insects, in a downward zigzag 
direction, and, with admirable dexterity, snapping its bill as 
it descends. Its notes are few and feeble, repeated at short 
intervals, as it darts among the foliage ; having at some times 
a resemblance to the sounds, sic, sic, sdic ; at others, weesy, 
weeey, weesy ; which last seems to be its call for the female, 
while the former appears to be its most common note. 



YELLOW.RUMP WARBLER SYLVIA CORONATA. 

Plate XLV. Fig. 8. 

Edw. 255 Aret. ZooL ii. p. 400, No. 288. 

5 YL r ICO LA CORONA TA. — Swainson. -> wintbb plumaob. 

Sylvia ooronata, JBonap, Synop, p. 78. — Sylvicola coronata, North, Zool, iL p. 210. 

I MUST again refer the reader to the first volume, Plate 
XVII. Fig. 4, for this bird in his perfect colours ; the present 
figure exhibits him in his winter dress, as he arrives to us, 
from the north, early in September ; the former shews him in 
his spring and summer dress, as he visits us, from the south, 
about the 20th of March. These birds remain with us, in 
Pennsylvania, from September, until the season becomes 
severely cold, feeding on the berries of the red cedar ; and, 
as December's snows come on, they retreat to the lower 
countries of the southern states, where, in February, I found 
them in great numbers, among the myrtles, feeding on the 
berries of that shrub; from which circumstance, they are 
usually called, in that quarter. Myrtle Birds. Their breeding 
place I suspect to be in our northern districts, among the 
swamps and evergreens so abundant there, having myself shot 
them in the Great Pine Swamp about the middle of May. 

They range along our whole Atlantic coast in winter^ 
seeming particularly fond of the red cedar and the myrtle ; 
and I have found them numerous, in October, on the low 
islands along the coast of New Jersey, in the same pursuit. 
They also dart after flies, wherever they can see them, 
generally skipping about with the wings loose. 
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Leriigth, five inches and a quarter; extent, eight indieg; 

upper parts and sides of tlie neck, a dark mouse brown, 

obscurely streaked on the back with dusky bhick: lower 

piirts, pale dull yellowish white ; breast, imirked with faint 

streaks of brown ; chin and vent, white ; rump, vivid yellow ; 

at e»ch side of the breast, and also on the crown, a spot of 

fainter yellow; this lost not observable, without separating 

I the plumage: bill, legs, and wings, black; lesser coverts, tipt 

LvitU brownish white; tail-coverts, slate; the tliree exterior 

il-fcathers marked on their inner vanes with white ; a touch 

f tic same on the upper and lower eyelid. Male and female 

Pfet this seiison nearly alike. They begin to change about the 

middle of Febrimry ; and, in four or five weeks, are in their 

j •late coloured dress, as represented in the figure referred to. 



ACCJPITSJI PESySYir^NICL'S.— 



This elegant and spirited little Hawk is a native of Penn- 

I lylvanis, and of the Atlantic sbitcs generally; and is now for 

flie first time introduced to the notice of the public. It 

frequents the more settled parts of the country, chiefly in 

winter; is at all times a scarce species; flies wide, very 

* It u now satisfnctorily ascertained that this, and the Faico Betor uf tlio 
h*l plubr, are the some specifK, Oie Intter representing the plumage of Che 
foung female. The changes and difforences are (he eame with Ihoie of the 
eotninuii European Sparrow Hawk. AtTipiler nuiu. 

This turd iDoat probabl; eitends Co the intcrfropical parts of South America. 
It* oeeurrencc fv to ihe northward is nol lo common. It was not met with 
bf Dt BirhardMin ; and the authority of its existence in the Fur CountrtM 
KStc oil a specimen in the Hudson's Bay Company museum, killed at Moow 
Factory. It very nearly retembles two small ^tpedes from Meiit'o, Che A. 
/riKffUhida of Mr Vigon, and one newly ebaraetcrizcd by Mc Swainion ai 
\ A, Mtxiritnia F, n. 
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irregubr, and jiwiftly ; preys on lizards, mice, and small birds, 
and is an active and daring little hunter. It is drawn of full size, 
from a very beautiful fipecimen shot in the neighbourhood of 
Philadelphia. The bird within his grasp is the Tanoffra rubra, 
or Black-winged Red-Bird, in its green or first year's dre^. 
In the spring of the succeeding year the green and yellow 
plumage of this bird becomes of a most splendid scarlet, and 
the wings and tail deepen into a glossy black. For a particular 
account of this Tanager, see Vol. I. p. 192, of the present 
work. 

The great difficulty of accurately discriminating between 
diiferent species of the Hawk tribe, on account of the various 
appearances they assume at different periods of their long 
lives, at first excited a suspicion that this might be one of 
those with which 1 was already acquainted, in a different 
dress, namely, the Sharp-skinned Hawk just described; for 
such are tlie changes of colour to which many individuals of 
this genus are subject, that, unless the naturalist has recourse 
to those parts that are subject to little or no alteration in tlie 
full grown bird, viz, the particuUir conformation of the legs, 
nostril, tail, and the relative length of the latter to that of the 
wings, also the peculiar character of the countenance, he will 
frequently be deceived. By comparing these, the same species 
may often be detected under a very different garb. Were all 
these changes accurately known, there is no doubt but the 
number of species of this tribe, at present enumerated, would 
be greatly diminished, the same bird having been described 
by cerlain writers, three, four, and even five different times, 
aa so many distinct species. Testing, however, the present 
Hawk by the rules above mentioned, I have no hesitation in 
considering it as a species different from any hitherto described; 
and I have classed it accordingly. 

The Slate-coloured Hawk is eleven inches long, and 
twenty-one inches in cstent ; bill, blue black ; cere and sides 
of the mouth, dull green; eyelid, yellow; eye, deep sunk 
under the projecting eyebrow, and of a fiery orange colour; 
upper parts of a tine slate ; primaries, brown black, and, as 
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well an the Hecuuditries, bikrreH with dusky ; ncapulurs, spotted 
with white and brown, which is not seen, uiileits the plumage 
be separated by the hand ; all the feathers above are shafted 
with black : tjiil, very slightly forked, of an ash colour, fniiitly 
tinged witli brown, crossed wiih four broad bands of black, 
und tipt with white; tail, three inches lunger than the wings; 
over Uie eye extemht a streak of dull while ; chin, white, 
mixed with fine black hairs; breast and belly, beautifully 
variegated with ferruginous and transverse spots of white; 
feniorals, the same ; vent, pure white ; legs, long, very 
slender, and of a rich orange yellow ; claws, black, large, and 
lemarkably sharp ; lining of the wing, thickly marked with i 
beart>-shaped Npots of black. This bird, ou dissection, i 
found to be a male. In the month of February, I shut another 
individual of this species, near Hampton, in Vii^nia, which 
agreed almost exactly with the present. 



^Zfno- Sy-t. ie^.—Slom. Jan. i\. 30a. — Lc Cbcntna, Fimamtn. 1U.—B%ff. u 
US. PLtnLita—Turt. Syit. 478. — Columtu Miinuu. llnd. f.fK. — Arct 
Zatl. p. 9t^ No. 191. —Catab. i. 26. — U friiu t»itrtP[r:l]c a'Aii»'ri<iue, Bria 
L lia.pL9.6g. 1. 

CH.t.>IBPELIA 
KCtinnrpdi 



Tutii is one of tlie least of the Pigeon tribe, whose timid 

1 innocent appearance forms a very striking contrast to tlie 

Kity of the Bird-killer of the same plate. Such as they are 

I nature, such 1 Lave endeavoured faithfully to represent 

J have been the more particukr witli this minute 

I, as no correct figure of it exists in any former work 

rith which 1 am acquainted. 

The Ground Dove is a native of North and South Carolina, 

iGeorgia, the new state of Louisiana, Florida, and the islands 
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of the West Indies. In the latter, it is frequently kept in 
cages ; is esteemed excellent for the table, and honoured by 
the French planters with the name of Ortolan, They are 
numerous in the sea islands, on the coast of Carolina, and 
Georgia ; fly in flocks, or coveys, of fifteen or twenty ; seldom 
visit the woods, preferring open fields and plantations; are 
almost constantly on the ground, and, when disturbed, fly to 
a short distance, and again alight. They have a frequent 
jetting motion with the tail ; feed on rice, various seeds and 
berries, particularly those of the toothach tree,* under or 
near which, in the proper season, they are almost sure to be 
found. Of their nest, or manner of breeding, I am unable at 
present to give any account. 

These birds seem to be confined to the districts Ijring south 
of Virginia. They are plenty on the upper parts of Cape 
Fear river, and in the interior of Carolina and Georgia ; but 
I never have met with them, either in Maryland, Delaware, 
or Pennsylvania. They never congregate in such multitudes 
as the common Wild Pigeon ; or even as the Carolina Pigeon, 
or Turtle Dove ; but, like the Partridge, or Quail, frequent 
the open fields in small coveys. They are easily tamed, have 
a low, tender, cooing note, accompanied with the usual gesti- 
culations of their tribe. 

The Ground Dove is a bird of passage, retiring to the 
islands, and to the more southerly parts of the continent, on 
the approach of winter, and returning to its former haunts 
early in April. It is of a more slender and delicate form, and 
less able to bear the rigours of cold, than either of the other 
two species common in the United States, both of which are 
found in the northern regions of Canada, as well as in the 
genial climate of Florida. 

The Dove, generally speaking, has long been considered 
as the favourite emblem of peace and innocence, probably 
from the respectful manner in which its name is mentioned in 
various parts of Scripture ; its being selected from among all 

* Xanthoxylum clava HerctJuf. 
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!lie birds, by Noah, to ascertain the stale of the Deluge, atitJ 
returniag to the ark, bearing the olive leaf, as a messenger of 
peace and good tidings ; the Holy Ghost, it ia also said, was 
seen to descend like a dove from heaven, &c. In addition to 
tbene, there is tn the Dove an appearance of meekness and 
innocency very interesting, and well calculated to secure our 
partiality in itii favour. Tliese remarks are applicable to the 
whole genus ; but are more particularly so to the species now 
before us, as being among the least, the most delicate, and 
inofTensive of the whole. 

The Ground Dove is sis inches and a qiwrter long ; bill, 
yellow, black at the point ; nostril, covered witb a prominent 
membrane, as is usual with the genus ; iris of the eye, orange 
[Ted ; front, throat, breast, and sides of the neck, pale viiiaceous 
lurple ; tlic featliers, strongly defined by semicircular outlines, 
ise on the tliroat, centred with dusky blue ; crown and hind 
a fine pale blue, uitermixed with purple, the plumage, 
le that on the throat, strongly defined; back, cinereous 
rown, the scapulars deeply tinged with pale purple, and 
■ked with detached drops of glossy blue, reflecting tints of 
ifurple ; belly, pale vinaeeous brown, becoming dark cinereous 
towards the vent, where the feathers are bordered with white ; 
wing-quills, dusky outwardly, and at the tips ; lower sides, 
and whole interior vanes, a tine red chestnut, which shews 

t itself a little below their coverts ; tail, rounded, consisting of 
twelve feathers, the two middle ones, cinereous brown, the 
naU black, tipt and edged witli white ; legs and feet, yellow. 
The female has the back and tail-coverts of a mouse colour, 
iritb little or none of the vinaeeous tint on the breast and 
tbroat, nor any of the light blue on the hind head ; the throat 
U speckled witli dull white, pale clay colour, and dusky ; sides 
of the neck, tlie same, the plumage strongly deHned ; breast, 
cinereous brown, slightly tinctured with purple; scapulars, 
marked with large drops of a dark purplish blood colour, 
reflecting tints of blue ; rest of the plumage, nearly the same 
u that of the male. 
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SNIPE SCOLOPAX GALLINA GO ?— Plate XLVIL Fia. 1. 

La Beccasmae, Briss, v. 298, pL 26, fig. 1 — Lath. Syn. ui. 194. 

SCOLOPAX WILSON 11. — Tbxm mcK. • 

Scolopax Wilmnii, Temm, PL Col. Note to description of S. Gigantea — JBonap, 
Synop, p. 3S0. — Monog. del Gen. Scolopax Oaterv. SnUa, 2d edit. J}d lUg. 
Anim, p. 120. — Scolopax Brehmii, JBoiuip, Observ, on NomencL 

This bird is well known to our sportsmen ; and, if not the 
same, has a very near resemblance to the common Snipe of 
Europe, It is usually known by the name of the English 

* Five or six species of Snipes are so much allied in the colours and general 
marking of the plumage, that a very narrow examination is often necessary for 
their determination ; from this reason, the birds from America, Asia, and the 
Indian continent, were considered as identical, and a much wider geographical 
range allotted to the European Snipe than it was generally entitled to. 
Wilson had some doubts of this bird being the same with the European Siiq>e, 
as he marks his name with a query, and observed the difference in the numbiar 
of tail-feathers. Bonaparte observed the difference as soon as his attentioii 
was turned to the ornithology of America ; and, about the same time, a new 
Snipe was described by Mr Kaup, in the Isis, as found occasionally in cold 
winters in the north of Germany. The Prince of Musignano, on comparing 
this description with the American species, from their very dose allianoey 
judged them identical ; while, in the meantime, Temminck, comparing both 
together, perceived distinctions, and dedicated that of America to her own 
ornithologist, an opinion which Bonaparte afterwards confirmed and adopted 
in his monograph of that genus. 

Mr Swainson has introduced a Snipe, which he thinks is distinct, killed on 
the Rocky Mountains, and named by him S, Drummondii ; and another, killed 
on the Columbia, which he calls S, Douglasiu The first " is common in the 
Fur Countries up to lat. 65", and is also found in the recesses of the Rocky 
Mountains. It is intermediate in size between the S, major and gaUinago i 
it has a much longer bill than the latter, and two more tail-feathers. Its head 
is divided by a pale central stripe, as in S. gdlinula and major ; its dorsal 
plumage more distinctly striped than that of the latter ; and the outer tail- 
feather is a quarter of an inch shorter than that of S. Douglasiu^* The latter, 
in Mr Swainson*s collection, has the tail of sixteen feathers, not narrowed, all 
banded with ferruginous except the outer pair, which are paler ; total length, 
eleven and a half inches. 

Most of the Snipes partially migrate in their native countries, and some 
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inipe, to disting'uish it from tlic Woottcuck, and from several 
' others of tbe same genus. It arrives in Pennsylvania about 
the lOth of MarcL, and remains in the low groimds for several 
weeks ; the greater part then move off to the north, and to the 
higher inland districts, to breed. A few are occasionally found, 
and, consequently, breed, in our low marshes, during the 
summer. When they first arrive, they are usually lean ; but, 
when in good order, are accounted excellent eating. They 
are perhaps the most difficult to shoot of all our birds, as they 
fly in sudden zigzag lines, and very rapidly. Great numbers 
of tliese birds winter on tlie rice grounds of the southern 
states, where, in the moiitli of February, they appeared to be 
much tamer than they are usually here, as I frequently 
observed them running about among the springs and watery 
thickets, 1 was told by the inhabitants that they generally, 
disappeared early in the spring. On the 20th of March, I 
found these birds extremely numerous ou tlie borders of the 
ponds near Louisville, Kentucky, and also in the neighbour- 
hood of Lexington, in the same state, as late as the lOth of 
I April. I was told by several people that they are abundant 
I in the Illinois country, up as far as Lake Michigan. Tliey are 
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but seldom seeu in Pennsylvania during the summer, but are 
occasionally met with in considerable numbers on their return 
in autumn, along the whole eastern side of the Alleghany, 
from the sea to the mountains. They have the same soaring 
irregular flight in the air, in gloomy weather, as the Snipe of 
Europe ; the same bleating note and occasional rapid descent; 
spring from the marshes with the like feeble squeak ; and, in 
every respect resemble the common Snipe of Britain, except 
in being about an inch less, and in having sixteen feathers in 
the tail, instead of fourteen, — the number said by Bewick to 
be in that of Europe. From these circumstances, we must 
either conclude this to be a different species, or partially 
changed by difference of climate ; the former appears to me 
the most probable opinion of the two. 

These birds abound in the meadows and low grounds along 
our large rivers, particularly those that border the Schuylkill 
and Delaware, from the 10th of March to the middle of April, 
and sometimes later, and are eagerly sought after by many of 
our gunners. The nature of the grounds, however, which 
these birds frequent, the coldness of the season, and peculiar 
shyness and agility of the game, render this amusement 
attractive only to the most dexterous, active, and eager of our 
sportsmen. 

The Snipe is eleven inches long, and seventeen inches in 
extent ; the bill is more than two inches and a half long, fluted 
lengthwise, of a brown colour, and black towards the tip, 
where it is very smooth while the bird is alive, but, soon after 
it is killed, becomes dimpled, like the end of a thimble; 
crown, black, divided by an irregular line of pale brown; 
another broader one of the same tint passes over each eye ; 
from the bill to the eye, there is a narrow dusky line ; neck 
and upper part of the breast, pale brown, variegated with 
touches of white and dusky ; chin, pale ; back and scapulars, 
deep velvety black, the latter elegantly marbled with waving 
lines of ferruginous, and broadly edged exteriorly with white ; 
wings, plain dusky, all the feathers, as well as those of the 
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coverts, tipt wilb wbite ; shoulder of the wing, deep dusky 
'brown, e^tterior qutll, edged with white; tail-coverts, long, 
nat^ng within three quarters of an inch of the tip, and of a 
pale rust colour, spotted with black ; tail, rounded, deep hlack, 
ending in a l»ir of bright ferruginous, crossed with a narrov 
waving line of black, and tipt with whitish ; belly, pure whir«f 
ndes, barred with dusky; legs and feet, a very pale ashy 
green ; sometimes the whole thighs and sides of the vent ore 
barred with dusky and white, as in the figure on the plate. 

The female differs in being more obscure in Iter colours ; 
the white on the back being lesa pure, and the black not so 
deep. 



QUAIL, OR PARTRroOE — PBRDIX VIRGINIANUS. 
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9rria ViT^nuni, Zaih. Ind. On. ii. p. 660. — Culiu Colgnirni, 7rmm. Piff. H 

Gaff. ill. p. 436. — Perdii Bonilif, Timm. Pip. el OoB. Ind. p. 736 Ortjn 

BonMlu, Slr]A. font. Shaw't Zanl. »i. p. 377. — Perclix (Otijx) Virginuna, 
BoKop. Sgiit^. f. 124. — Tbi; Vtiginun Paitriilgc, And. i. p. 888. pi. 76, 

This well known bird is a general inhabitant of North 
America, from the nortiiern parti of Canada and Nova Scotia, 
in which hitter place it is stud to he migratory, IQ the extremity 

■ The genus Orlyi war farmed by Mr Stephens, the cuntinualor uf Shaw'a 
ZoiHagj, for the reception of the (hick und sirong billed Putridgei, peculiar 
to both cuntiiwiits of the New World, utid bulding the pWe there, with the 
Partridge*. Fninailins, aiul Quails of other countrieii. They live on the 
harden of woods, uniung brushwood, or on the thick fjansy pUJn&, and uncc 
tbN cukimiun uf the country, frequent cultivited fields. During ibe oigbl 
thtj nxKl on tieci, and occasionully poreh during the day; when alarmed, 
or ebw«d hy dogs, they Ay to the middle branches i and Mr Audubon 
rBtnaikB, "they vrallc udth pBse on the brHncbes." In all these habili (hey shew 
iheit alliance to the perching GaBina, and a variation from the tiue Partridge. 
Hie nine naturaliiit alto remarks, that they oeeaaionallj perform partial 
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of tlie peninsula of Floriclii ; and was seen in tbe neighbour- 
hood of the Great Osage village, iu the interior of Louisiana. 
They are numerous in Kentucky and Ohio ; Mr Pennant 



migratiana, froin noribwest, to aou 
that fur B few weeks tbe northnesl 

PartridgeB. 

Their general (orm is robust, tlie bill vdry strong, and apparently fitted for 
H mode uf feeding requiring considerable exertion, sucli as tbe digging up of 
bulbous and tuberous routs. Tbe bead is crested in all tbe linown spedes, 
the featbers sometimes of a peculiar structure, the sbafti bare, and the 
extremity of tb« weba folding on eacb utber. The tail alao exhibiii different 
forma ; in the more tjpical species short, as in tbe Partridges, and in others 
becombg broad and long, as seen in the Indian genus Crax, or the 
more eitenaively dittribuled genus Pendape. Considerable additions to the 
number of speciL'S have been lately made. Those belonging to the nortbem 
eonlinent, and consequcntlj' coming under our notice, are two, disrovrred by 
Mr Douglas, — Ortyx picta, described in the last volume of the LmneoB 
Transacliimi, and O. Dtmglmii, so named by Mr Vigors, in honour of its 
discoverer, and also described with ihe former. To these may be added, the 
lovely O. CaUfonuca, which, previous to this expedition, and the voyage of 
Captain Beechey to the coast of California, was held in tbe light of a dubious 
species. I have added tbe descriptions of these new species from Air Douglas's 
account in the TTamaetioja of Ihe Linnean SocUli/. 



Malt. — Bill, small, black; cronn of the head, and breast, lead colour; 
crest, three linear black feathers, two inches long i irides, bright hazel redj 
throat, purple red, bounded by a narrow, white line, forming a gorget above 
the breast, end extending round tbe eye, and root of the beak ; back, scapulars, 
and outer coverts of tbe winga, fuscous brown ; belly, bright tawny, or nwtjr 
colour, waved with black ; the points of the feathers white ; quills, thirteen 
feathers, the fourth the longest; under coverts, light brown, mixed with a rusty 
colour ; tail, twelve feathers, of unequal length, rounded, lead colour, but leal 
bright than the bicast or crown of the head ; tarsi, one inch and a quarter long, 
reddish ; toes, webbed nearly to the tirsc joint. 

Fcmaie. — Head and breast, light fuscous brown ; tbe middle of the fealhere, 
black ; crest, half an inch long ; throat, whitish, or light gray ; belly, light gray, 
waved with black, less bright than the male; under coverts of the tail, foxy 
red; length, ten inches; girth, sixteen inches ; weight, about twelve ounces; 
Besh, brown, well-flavoured. 

From October until March, these birds congregate in vast Socks, and seem 
toliveinaatate of almost per])ctual warfare; dreadful conflicts ensue between the 
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remarks, that they have been lately introduced into the island 
of Jamaica, where they appear to thrive greatly, breeding in 
that warm climate twice in the year. Captain Henderson 
mentions them as being plenty near the Batize, at the Bay of 
Honduras. They rarely frequent the forest, and are most 
numerous in the vicinity of well cultivated plantations, where 
grain is in plenty. They, however, occasionally seek shelter 

ea, whii^h not unfrequently end in tbe destrucdon of one or buth combutonUi 
iTwe may judge from [he number of dead birds daily seen plucked, mutilaled, and 
4 will] blood. When feeding, ihey move in compirl bodies, eacb individual 

Mvouring to outdo his neigbboui in obtaining the frite, Tbe voice U 
;, pronounced slowly, with a gentle suspension between each 
At such times, or when eurprised, the creit is usually ibrown forward 
imt the back ; and tbe reverse when retreating, being brought backwards, and 
hid quite dose. Their fuvourite haunts are dry upland, or undulating, gra* 
nllj, or sandy soils, in open woods, or coppice ihickels of the interior ; but, 
during tbe aevericy of winter, when the ground is covered with snow, their 
nigiale, in large llocks, to the more lemperste places in the immediate vicinity 
of the ocean. Seeds of Bromia allMimuii, Madia salica, and a tribe of plants 
aUed to WadtEa, catkins of Coiyha, leaves of Fragaria, and various insects, 
•ce their common food. Nest on the ground, in thickets of Plerii, Aipidiiaii, 
Sitht, AAanwu, and CtanoUiat i neatly built with grass and dry leavea ; 
ifcreted with so much caution, that, without the help of a dog, they con hardly 
be found. Eggs, eleven to fifteen, yellowish wbiCe, with minute brown spots ; 
Ingir in prapoTtiun lo the bird. Pair in Alarcb. Common tn the interior of 
California ( and, during the summer months, extending as far northward aa 45° 
ll latitude, that is, within a few miles of the Columbian Valley. 

Mfale. — Bill, brown ; crest, linear, black, one inch long ; irides, baiel-red : 
tdy, fuscous brown, with a mixture of le«d colour, and rusty or yeUowstr«iks 
t, whitish, with brown spots ; belly, foiy red or tawny, while spotted 
iverts, bright brown ; under coverts, light reddish brown 
, twelve imequal rounded feathers; legs, reddish; length, nine inches 
irth, twelve inches ; weight, ten ounces ; flesh, pleasant, dark coloured. 
Anob. — Crest, scarcely perceptible, dark. 

Tbit species appears to be an inhabitant of a mare temperate climate than 
die preceding one, as it is never seen higher than 42». N. latitude, and even 
that very sparingly in comparison to O. picia and Cah/ornica. The species 
do not associate together. In manner they are simitar, at least as far as the 
opportimiry 1 bad of observing them went. I have never seen them but in 

winter dress, and know nothing of their nesting En. 

VOL. II. P 
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in the woods, perching on the branches, or secreting them- 
selves among the brushwood ; but are found most usually in 
open fields, or along fences sheltered by thickets of briers* 
Where they are not too much persecuted by the sportsmen, 
they become almost half domesticated; approach the bam, 
particularly in winter, and sometimes, in that severe season, 
mix with the poultry to glean up a subsistence. They remain 
with us the whole year, and often suffer extremely by long, 
hard winters, and deep snows. At such times, the arts of 
man combine with the inclemency of the season for their 
destruction. To the ravages of the gun, are added others of a 
more insidious kind ; traps are placed on almost every planta- 
tion, in such places as they are known to frequent These 
are formed of lath, or thinly split sticks, somewhat in the 
shape of an obtuse cone, laced together with cord, having a 
small hole at top, with a sliding lid, to take out the game by. 
This is supported by the common figure 4 trigger ; and grain 
is scattered below and leading to the place. By this con- 
trivance, ten or fifteen have sometimes been taken at a time.* 

* In addition to the common traps now described, Mr Audubon mendons 
that they are also netted, or drivaif as it is called. He thus describes the 
method of driving : — 

« A number of persons on horseback, provided with a net, set out in seudi 

of Partridges, riding along the fences or brier thickets which the birds are known 

to frequent. One or two of the party whistle in imitation of the call note, 

and, as Partridges are plentiful, the call is soon answered by a covey, when the 

sportsmen immediately proceed to ascertain their position and number, seldom 

considering it worth while to set the net when there are only a few birds. 

They approach in a careless manner, talking and laughing as if merely passing 

by. When the birds are discovered, one of the party gallops off in a circuitous 

manner, gets in advance of the rest by a hundred yards or more, according to 

the situation of the birds, and their disposition to run, while the rest of the 

sportsmen move about on their horses, talking to each other, but, at the same 

time, watching every motion of the Partridges. The person in advance being 

provided with the net, dismounts, and at once falls to placing it, so that his 

companions can easily drive the Partridges into it. No sooner is the machine 

ready, than the net-bearer remounts and rejoins the party. The sportsmen 

fieparate to a short distance, and follow the Partridges, talking, whistling, 

clapping their hands, or knocking the fence-rails. The birds move with great 
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These are sometimes brought alive to market, and occasionally 
' bought up by sportsmen, who, if tlie season be very severe, 
■ometimes preserve and feed them till spring, when they are 
btunanely tnrned out to their native fields again, to be put to 
death at some future time neeundum artetn. Between the 
Bonths of August and March, great numbers of these birds 
are brought to the market of Philadeliilua, where they are sold 
Rt from twelve to eighteen cents a-piece. 

The Quail begins to build early in May. The nest is made 
on the ground, usually at the bottom of a thick tuft of grsss, 
that shelters and conceals it. The materials are leaves and 
fine dry grass in considerable quantity. It is well covered 
above, and an opening left on one side for entrance. The 
female lays from fifteen to twenty-four eggs, of a pure white^ 
without any spots. The time of incubatJon has been stated to 
ine, by various persons, at four weeks, when the eggs were 
placed under the domestic hen. The young leave the nest as 
soon as they are freed from the shell, and arc conducted about 
in search of food by the female ; are guided by her voice, 
which at that time resembles the twittering of young chicken^ 
and sheltered by her wings, in the same manner as those of 
the domestic fowl ; but with all that secrecy and precaution 
for their safely, which their helplessness and greater danger 
require. In tliis situation, should the little timid family be 
nnexpectedly surprised, the utmost alarm and consternation 
instantly prevail The mother throws herself in the path. 
Buttering along, and beating the ground with her wings, as if 
■orely wounded ; using every artifice she is master of to entice 
the passenger in pursuit of herself, uttering at the same time 
certain peculiar notes of alarm, well understood by the young, 



pndciwB>i following each other, uid are kept in the rigbt direction by the 

■pottanieo. Tbe leading bird approarhc* and enters the moulh of the nel — 

r tbe oUrni follow in lucceEision, n-hoti the netAieAtia Irapa from his horse, runs 

■ wf ind aecurei thu entrance, and soon despatches the birds. In thi» manner, 

I A(t«ai or twenty Partridges are caught at one driving, and sometimes many 
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who dive separately amongst the grass, and secrete themselves 
till the danger is over ; and the parent, having decoyed the 
pursuer to a safe distance, returns, by a circuitous route, to 
collect and lead them off. This well known manceuvre, which 
nine times in ten is successful, is honourable to the feelings 
and judgment of the bird, but a severe satire on man. The 
affectionate mother, as if sensible of the a^'aricious cruelty of 
his nature, tempts him with a larger prize, to save her more 
helpless offspring ; and pays him, as avarice and cruelty ought 
always to be paid, with mortification and disappointmenL 

The eggs of the Quail have been frequently placed under 
the domestic hen, and hatched and reared with equal success 
as her own ; though, generally speaking, the young Partridges, 
being more restless and vagrant, often lose themselves, and 
disappear. The hen ought to be a particular good nurse, 
not at all disposed to ramble, in which case they are very 
easily raised. Those that survive, acquire all the familiarity 
of common chickens ; and there Is little doubt that, if proper 
measures were taken, and persevered in for a few years, tliey 
might be completely domesticated. They have been often 
kept during the first season, and through the whole of the 
winter, but have uniformly deserted in the spring. Two 
young Partridges that were brought up by a hen, when 
abandoned by her, associated with tlie cows, which they 
regularly followed to the fields, returned with them when 
they came home in the evening, stood by them while they were 
milked, and again accompanied them to the pasture. These 
remained during tlie winter, lodging in the stable, but, as soon 
as spring came, they disappeared. Of this fact, I was informed 
by a very respectable lady, by whom they were particularly 
observed. 

It has been frequently asserted to me, that the Quails lay 
occasionally in each other's nests. Though 1 have never 
myself seen a case of this kind, I do not think it altogetLer 
improbable, from the fact, that they have often been known 
to drop their eggs in the nest of the common hen, when that 
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happened to be in the fields, or at a small distance from the 
I 'house. The two Partridges above mentioned were raised m 
this manner ; and it was particularly remarked by the lady 
■who gave me the information, tUat the lien sat for several days 
after her own eggs were batched, until the young Quails made 
their appearance. 

The Partridge, on her part, has sometimes been employed 
to hatch the eggs of the common domestic hen. A friend of 
'nine, who himself made the experiment, informs me, that, of 
several hen's eggs which he substituted in place of those of 
the Partridge, she brought out the whole ; and that, for 

I several weeks, he occasionally surprised her in various parts 
of the plantation, with her brood of chickens; on which 
occasions she exhibited all that distressful alarm, and practised 
her usual manoeuvres for their preservation. Even after they 
were considerably grown, and larger than the Partridge her- 
self, she continued to lead tliem about; but, though their 
notes or call were those of common chickens, their manners 

< had all the shyness, timidity, and alarm of young Partridges; 

, running with great rapidity, and squatting in the grass exactly 
in the manner of tlie Partridge. Soon after this, tliey disap- 
peared, having probably been destroyed by dogs, by the gun, 
or by birds of prey. Whether the domestic fowl might not 
by this method be very soon brought back to its original savage 
Mate, and tliereby supply another additional subject for the 
amusement of the sportsman, will scarcely admit of a doubt. 
But the experiment, in order to secure its success, would require 
to be made in a quarter of the country less exposed tlian ours 
to the ravages of guns, traps, dogs, and the deep snovi-s of 
winter, that the new tribe might have full time to become 

. completely naturalized, and well fixed in all their native 
habits. 

About the beginning of September, the Quails being now 
nearly full grown, and associated in flocks, or coveys, of from 
four or five lo lliirty, afford considerable sport to the gunner. 
At this time the notes of the male are most freqaent, clear, 
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and loud. His common call consists of two notes, with some- 
times an introductory one, and b similar to the sound produced 
by pronouncing the words ^^ Bob White/' This call may be 
easily imitated by whistling, so as to deceive the bird itself 
and bring it near. While uttering this, he is usually perched 
on a rail of the fence, or on a low limb of an apple tree, where 
he will sometimes sit, repeating, at short intervals, '* Bob 
White,'' for half an hour at a time. When a covey are 
assembled in a thicket, or comer of a field, and about to take 
wing, they make a low twittering sound, not unlike that i^ 
young chickens ; and, when the covey is dispersed, they are 
called together again by a loud and frequently repeated note, 
peculiarly expressive of tenderness and anxiety. 

The food of the Partridge consists of grain, seeds, insects, 
and berries of various kinds. Buckwheat and Indian com are 
particular favourites. In September and October the buck- 
wheat fields afford them an abundant supply, as well as a 
secure shelter. They usually roost at night in the middle of 
a field on high ground ; and from the circumstance of their 
dimg being often found in such places in one round heap, it 
is generally conjectured that they roost in a circle, with their 
heads outwards, each individual in this position forming a 
kind of guard to prevent surprise. They also continue to 
lodge for several nights in the same spot. 

The Partridge, like all the rest of the gallinaceous order, 
flies with a loud whirring sound, occasioned by the shortness, 
concavity, and rapid motion of its wings, and the comparative 
weight of its body. The steadiness of its horizontal flight, 
however, renders it no difficult mark to the sportsman, parti- 
cularly when assisted by his sagacious pointer. The flesh of 
this bird is peculiarly white, tender, and delicate, imequalled, 
in these qualities, by that of any other of its genus in the 
United States. 

The Quail, as it is called in New England, or the Partridge, 
as in Pennsylvania, is nine inches long, and fourteen inches 
in extent; the bill is black ; line over the eye, down the neck. 




I whole cliiti, pure white, bounded by a baud of black, 
wliicb descends and spreads broadly over tbe throat; the eye 
it dark hazel ; crown, neck, and upper part of the breast, red 
brown; sides of the neck, spotted with white and black on 
« reddish brown ground ; back, scapulars, and lesser coverts^ 
red brown, intermixed with aah, and sprinkled with black; 
tertials, edged with yellowish white ; wings, plain dusky ; 
lower part of the breast and belly, pale yellowish white, 
beautifully marked with numerous carving spots, or arrow- 

I beads of black ; tail, ash, sprinkled with reddish brown ; legs, 
I«ry pale ash. 
The female ditfers in having the chin and sides of the head 
■ellowish brown. In wliich dress it lias been described as a 
Kflerent kind. There is, however, only one species of Quail 
■ present known within the United States. 
I RAI 
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Or all OUT land or water fowl* perhaps none afford the 
iportsmen more agreeable amusement, or a more delicious 
repast, than the little bird now before us. This amusement 
is iiideed temporary, lasting only two or three hours in the 
day, for four or five weeks in each year ; but, as it occurs in 



■ AltnoM evpTf omithologiK bu been at variance \vitb r^ard tu ibe pro- 
priety lind timitation of (he genero Rallta, Crex. and GaUiniJa. Tbey nppesr 
to be iiifidentl; distinct, anil not Co run more into eooh other than many other 
poap*, and, in tbe prccent state of omilbology, their sepuiatiou is iiidis- 
[II I mill I Crtx may be charaeierized by the bill tborter than the head ; BtTon; 
, at the baee, and tqwrinR ; (be forehead feathered ; ifae common Land RuU, 
K Corncrake of Europe, and our pr««cnt species, miy be taken u very good 
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the most agreeable and temperate of our seasons, is attended 
with little or no fatigue to the gunner, and is frequently 
successful, it attracts numerous followers, and is pursued, 
in such places as the birds frequent, with great eagerness and 
enthusiasm. 

The natural history of the Rail, or, as it is called in Virginia, 
the Sora, and in South Carolina, the Coot, is, to the most of 
our sportsmen, involved in profound and inexplicable mystery. 
It comes, they know not whence ; and goes, they know not 
where. No one can detect their first moment of arrival; 

typical examples. In GaUmula, the forehead is defended with a flat cartila- 
ginous shield, and the habits are more open. In Ralbttt the bill is longer than 
the head, and comparatively slender. 

In habit they nearly agree ; timid, and fond of concealment during the 
day, they frequent low meadows or marshy grounds, and run svdfUy: the 
common Land Rail will beat a good runner for a short way, as I have 
sometimes experienced. They run with the body near the ground, and 
make their turns with astonishing celerity. When raised or surprised during 
the day, they fly clumsily; but in the evening, and when that fitcuity is 
exerted with their Mrill, it is much more actively performed ; their time for 
exertion is evening and morning, often during the night : then they feed, and, 
during breeding season, utter the incessant and unharmonious cry which almost 
all possess. The cry is remarkable in all that I have heard, appearing to be 
uttered sometimes within a few yards, and, in a second or two, as if at an 
opposite part of the ground. The Land Rail possesses this ventriloquism to a 
great extent, and, knowing their swift running powers, I at first thought that 
the bird was actually traversing the field, and it was not until I had observed 
one perched upon a stone utter its cry for some time, and give full evidence 
of its powers, that I became convinced of the contrary. The Corncrake, and, 
indeed, I rather think most of the others, and also the Rails, seem to remain 
stationary when uttering the cry. A stone, clod of earth, or old sod wall, is the 
common calling place of our own bird ; and they may be easily watched, in the 
beginning of summer, if approached with caution, before the herbage begins to 
thicken. They seem to feed on larger prey than what are assigned to them -. 
large water insects, and the smaller reptiles, may assist in sustaining the aquatic 
species ; while slugs and larger snails will furnish subsistence to the others. I 
have found the common short-tailed field mouse in the stomach of our Land Rail. 

Their flesh is generally delicate, some as much esteemed as the American 
bird, and the young, before commencing their migrations, become extremely fat. 

Crex Cardmus is the only species of the genus yet discovered in North 
America, and is peculiar to that'continent. — £o. 
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yet all at once the reedy sbores and grassy marshes of our 
hrge rivers swann witli them, thousands being sometimes 
ftund vithin the space of a few acres. These, when tliey do 
Tenture on wing, seem to fly so feebly, and in such short flutter- 
ing flights among the reeds, as to render it highly improbable 
to most people that they could possibly make their way over 
an extensive tract of country. Yet, on the first smart frost 
that oecurs, the whole suddenly disappear, as if they had 
never been. 

To account for these extraordinary phenomena, it has been 
BUpposed by some tliat they bury tliemselves in the mud ; but 
■8 this is every year dug into by ditchers, and people employed 
in repairing the banks, without any of those sleepers being 
found, where but a few weeks before these birds were innu> 
merable, this theory has been generally abandoned. And 
here their researches into this mysterious matter generally 
end in the common exclamation of " What can become of 
them !" Some profound inquirers, however, not discouraged 
with these difficulties, have prosecuted their researches with 
more^success ; and one of those, living a few years ago near 
the mouth of James River, in Virginia, where the Rail, or 
^ra, are extremely numerous, hiis (as I was informed on the 

It) lately discovered that they change into frogs t having 
^Umself found in his meadows an animal of an extraordinary 
Had, that appeared to be neither a Sora nor a frog, but, as he 
expressed it, " something between the two." He earned it to 
bis negroes, and afterwards took it home, where it lived three 
days ; and in his own and his negroes' opinion, it looked like 
nothiog in this world but a real Sora changing into a frt^ ! 
What farther confirms this grand discovery is the well known 
drcumstance of the frogs ceasing to hollow as soon as the Sora 
comes in the fall. 

This sagacious discoverer, however, like many others 
renowned in history, has found but few supporters, and, 
except his own negroes, has not, as far as I can learn, made a 
convert to his opinion. Matters being so circumstanced, 
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and some explanation necessary, I sbail endeavour to throw a 
little more light on the subject by a simple detail of &ct8, 
leaving the reader to form his own theory as he pleases. 

The Rail, or Sora, belongs to a genus of birds of which 
about thirty different species are enumerated by naturalists ; 
and those are distributed over almost every re^on of the 
habitable parts of the earth. The general character of these 
is every where the same. They run swiftly, fly slowly, and 
usually with the legs hanging down ; become extremely fat ; 
are fond of concealment; and, wherever it is practicable, 
prefer running to flying. Most of them are migratory, and 
abound during the summer in certain countries, the inhabitants 
of which have very rarely an opportunity of seeing them. Of 
this last the Land Rail of Britain is a striking example. This 
bird, which during the summer months may be heard in 
almost every grass and clover field in the kingdom, uttering 
its common note crek, creky from sunset to a kte hour in the 
night, is yet unknown by sight to more than nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants. ^^ Its well known cry," says Bewick, <* is first 
heard as soon as the grass becomes long enough to shelter it^ 
and continues till the grass is cut ; but the bird is seldom seen, 
for it constantly skulks among the thickest part of the herbage, 
and runs so nimbly through it, winding and doubling in every 
fiirection, that it is difficult to come near it ; when hard pushed 
by the dog, it sometimes stops short, and squats down, by 
which means its too eager pursuer overshoots the spot, and 
loses the trace. It seldom springs but when driven to 
extremity, and generally flies with its legs hanging down, 
but never to a great distance ; as soon as it alights, it runs off, 
and, before the fowler has reached the spot, the bird is at a 
considerable distance."* The Water Crake, or Spotted Rail, 
of the same coimtry, which in its plumage approaches nearer 
to our Rail, is another notable example of the same general 
habit of the genus. ^^ Its common abode," says the same 

• Bewick's BrUiah Birds, vol. i. p. 808. 
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I'Writer, " is in low swampy grounds, iu wbicli are pools or 
iMreamlets overgrown with willows, reeds, and rushes, where 
,|t lurks and hides itself with great circiimspectian ; it is wild} 
aolitary, and shy, and will swim, dive, or skulk under any 
cover, and sometimes suffer itself to be knocked on the head, 
rather than rise before the sportsman and his dog." The Water 
Rail of the same country is equally noted fur the like habits. 
■2b short, the whole geuus possess this strong family character 
|i|B a very remarkable degree. 

These three species are well known to migrate into Britoin 
early in spring, and to leave it for the more southern parts of 
Europe in autumn. Yet tliey are rarely or never seen on 
their passage to or from the countries where tbey are regularly 
fbuad at different seasons of the year, and this for the very 
Mine reasons that they are so rarely seen even in the places 
vbere they inhabit 

Jt is not, therefore, at all surprising, that the regular migra- 
of the American Rail, or Sora, should in like manner have 
Lped notice in a country like this, whose population bears 

small a proportion to its extent, and where the study of 
iral history is so little attended to. IJut that these migra- 
do actually take place, from north to south, and vice versa. 
Stay be tairly inferred from the common practice of thousands 
of other species of birds less solicitous of concealment, and 
also from the following facts : 

On the 3*2d day of February, I killed two of these birds in 
the neighhourhoo<l of SavannaJi, in Georgia, where they have 
never been observed during the summer. On the 2d of the 
May following, I shot another in a watery thicket bolow 
Philadelphia, between the rivers Schuylkill and Delaware, in 
what is usually called tlie Neck. This last was a male, in 
ftill plumage. M'e are also informed, tliat they arrive at 
Hudson's Bay early in June, and again leave that settlement 
for the south early in autumn. That many of them also 
remain here to breed is proven by the testimony of persons of 
oedit and intelligence with whom I have conversed, both 
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here and on James Riyer, in Virginia, who have seen their 
nests, eggs, and young. In the extensive meadows that 
border the Schuylkill and Delaware it was formerly common, 
before the country was so thickly settled there, to find young 
Rail, in the first mowing time, among the grass. Mr James 
Bartram, brother to the botanist, a venerable and still active 
man of eighty-three, and well acquainted with this bird, says, 
that he has often seen and caught young Rail in. his own 
meadows in the month of June ; he has also seen their nest, 
which he sajrs is usually in a tussock of grass, is formed of a 
little dry grass, and has four or five eggs, of a dirty whitish 
colour, with brown or blackish spots : the young run off as 
soon as they break the shell, are then quite black, and run 
about among the grass like mice. The old ones he has very 
rarely observed at that time, but the young often. Almost 
every old settier along these meadows, with whom I have 
conversed, has occasionally seen young Rail in mowing time ; 
and all agree in describing them as covered with blackish 
down. There can, therefore, be no reasonable doubt as to the 
residence of many of these birds, both here and to the north- 
ward, during the summer. That there can be as littie doubt 
relative to their winter retreat, will appear more particularly 
towards the sequel of the present account. During their 
residence here, in summer, their manners exactly correspond 
with those of the Water Crake of Britain, already quoted, so 
that, though actually a different species, their particular habits, 
common places of resort, and eagerness for concealment, are 
as nearly the same as the nature of the climates will admit 

Early in August, when the reeds along the shores of the 
Delaware have attained their full growth, the Rail resort to 
them in g^eat numbers to feed on the seeds of this plant, of 
which they, as well as the Rice Birds, and several others, are 
immoderately fond. These reeds, which appear to be the 
Zizania panicula ejffusa of Linnaeus, and the Zizania cUwulosa 
of Willdenow, grow up from the soft muddy shores of the. 
tide water, which are alternately dry, and covered with four 




•r five feet of water. They rise with an erect, tapering stem, 
to the height of eight or ten feet, being nearly as thick below 
wrist, and cover tracts along the river of many 
acres. The cattle feed on their long green leaves with avidity, 
and wade iit after them as far as tliey dare safely venture. 
They grow up so close together, that, except at or near high 
water, a boat can with difficulty make its way through among 
Aem. The seeds are produced at the top of the plant, the 
tilossoms, or male parts, occupying the lower branches of the 
ifanicle, and the seeds the higher. These seeds are nearly as 
ilong as a common sized pin, somewhat more slender, white, 
^•vreet to the taste, and very nutritive, as appears by their 
•Sects on the various birds that at this season feed on them. 

When the reeds are in tlus state, and even while in blossom, 
the Rail are found to have taken possession of them in great 
numbers. These are generally numerous in proportion to the 
Inll and promising crop of the former. As you walk along' 
4he embankment of the river at this season, you hear them 
■queaking in every direction like young puppies. If a stone 
be thrown among the reeds, there is a general outcry, and a 
reiterated iuA, kuk, huh, something like that of a Guineafowl. 

I Any sudden noise, or the discharge of a gun, produces the 
■une effect. In the mean time none are to be seen, unless it 
ht at or near high water; for, when tlie tide is low, they 
aniversolly secrete themselves among the interstices of tlie 
teeds, and you may walk past, and even over them, where 
there are hundreds, without seeing a single individual. On 
fteir first arrival, they are generally lean, and unfit for the 
tible ; but, as the reeds ripen, they rapidly fatten, and, from 
the 20th of September to the middle of October, are e.tcellent, 
and eagerly sought after. The usual method of shooting 
them, in this quarter of the country, is as follows: — Tlie 
sportsman furnishes himself with a light batteau, and a stout 
experienced boatman, with a pole of twelve or fifteen feet 
king, thickened at the lower end to prevent it from sinking' 
loo iteep into the mud. About two hours or go before high 
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water, they enter the reeds, and each takes his post, the 
sportsman standing in the bow ready for action, the boatman, 
on the stem seat, pushing her steadily through the reeds. 
The Rail generally spring singly, as the boat advances, and 
at a short distance ahead, are instantly shot down, while the 
boatman, keeping his eye on the spot where the bird fell, 
directs the boat forward, and picks it up as the gunner is 
loading* It is also the boatman's business to keep a sharp 
look-out, and give the word ^^ Mark 1" when a Rail springs 
on either side without being observed by the sportsman^ and 
to note the exact spot where it &lls until he has picked it up; 
for this once lost sight of, owing to the sameness in the 
appearance of the reeds, is seldom found again. In this 
manner the boat moves steadily through and over the reeds, 
the birds flushing and fidling, the gunner loading and firings 
while the boatman is pushing and picking up. The sport 
continues till an hour or two after high water, when the 
shallowness of the water, and the strength and weight of the 
floating reeds, as also the backwardness of the game to spring 
as the tide decreases, oblige them to return. Several boats 
are sometimes within a short distance of each other, and a 
perpetual cracking of musketry prevails along the whole reedy 
shores of the river. In these excursions it is not unconmion 
for an active and expert marksman to kill ten or twelve dozen 
in a tide. They are usually shot singly, though I have known 
five killed at one discharge of a double-barrelled piece. These 
instances, however, are rare. 

The flight of these birds among the reeds is usually low; 
and, shelter being abundant, is rarely extended to more than 
fifty or one hundred yards. When winged, and uninjured 
in their legs, they swim and dive with great rapidity, and are 
seldom seen to rise again. I have several times, on such 
occasions, discovered them clinging with their feet to the reeds 
under the water, and at other times skulking under the floating 
reeds, with their bill just above the surface. Sometimes, when 
wounded, they dive, and, rising under the gunwale of the 
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boat, secrete themselves tliere, moviog round as the boat 
moves, until they have aii opportunity of escaping uiinoiJcett. 
They are feeble and delicate in every thing hut the legs, which 
seem to possess great vigour aiid energy ; and their bodies 
being so remarhahly thin, or compressed, as to be less than 
an inch and a quarter through transversely, they arc enabled 
to pass between the reeds like rats. When seen, they are 
almost constantly jetting up tlie tail. Yet, though their flight 
among the reeds seems feeble and fluttering, every sportsman 
Vho is acquainted with tliem here must have seen them 
occasionally rising to a considerable height, stretching out 
their legs behind them, and flying rapidly across the river 
where it is more than a mile in width. 

Such is the mode of Rail shooting in the neighbourhood of 
Pbihidelphia. In Vii^nia, particularly along the shores of 
James river, within the tide water, where the Rail, or Sora, 
are in prodigious numbers, they are also shot on tlie wing, 
bat more usually taken at night in the following manner: — 
A kind of iron grate is fixed on the top of a stout pole, wltich 
is placed like a mast, in a light canoe, and filled with fire. 
The darker the night the more successful is the sport. The 
person who manages the canoe is provided with a light paddle 

or twelve feet in length, and, about an hour before high 
:er, proceeds through among the reeds, which lie broken 

floating on the sur&ce. The whole space, for a consi- 
^4erable way round the canoe, is completely enlightened : the 
stare with astonishment, and, as they appear, are knocked 
the head with the paddle, and thrown into the canoe. In 

manner, from twenty to eighty dozen have been killed hy 
D^roes in the short space of three hours ! 
At the same season, or a little earlier, they are very numerous 
in the lagoons near Detroit, on our northern frontiers, where 
another species of reed (of which they are equally fond) grows 
in shallows in great abundance. Gentlemen who have shot 
them there, and on whose judgment I can rely, assure me, 
that they differ in nothing from those they have usually killed 
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on the shores of the Delaware and Scliuyiki]! : they are equally 
fat, and exquisite eating. On the sea coast of New Jersey, 
where these reeds are not to be found, this bird is altogether 
unltnown ; though along the marshes of Maurice river, and 
other tributary streams of the Delaware, and wherever the 
reeds abound, the Kail are sure to be found also. Moat of 
them leave Pennsylvania before the end of October, and the 
southern states early in November, though numbers linger in 
the warm southern marshes the whole winter. A very worthy 
gentleman, Mr Harrison, who lives in Kittiwan, near a creek 
of that name, on the borders of James river, informed me, 
that, in burning his meadows early in March, they generally 
raise and destroy several of these birds. That the great body 
of these Rail winter in countries beyond the United States, 
is rendered highly probable from their being so frequently 
met with at sea, between our shores and the West India 
islands. A Captain Douglas informed me, that on his voyage 
from St Domingo to Philadelphia, and more tlian a hundred 
miles from the mpcs of the Delaware, one night the man at 
the helm was alarmed by a sudden crash on deck that broke 
the glass in the biimacle, and put out the light. On e:[amining 
into the cause, three Rail were found on deck, two of which 
were killed on the spot, and the other died soon after. The 
late Bishop Madison, president of William and Mary College, 
Virginia, assured me, that a Mr Skipwlth, for some time our 
consul in Europe, on his return to the United States, when 
upwards of three hundred miles from the capes of the Chesa- 
peake, several Rail, or Soras, I think five or six, came on board, 
and were caught by the people. Mr Skipwith, being welj 
acquainted with the bird, assured him that iJiey were the very 
same with those usually killed on James river. I have 
received like assurances from several other gentlemen and 
captains of vessels who have met with these birds between 
the mainland and the islands, so as to leave no doubt on my 
mind of the fact. For why should it be considered incredible 
tliat a bird which can both swim and dive well, and at pleasure 




P fly with great rapidity, as I have myself frequently witnessed, 
should be incapable of migrating, like so many others, over 
extensive tracts of laiid or sea? Inhabiting, as they do, the 
remnte regions of Hudson's Bay, where it is impossible they 
could subsist during tlie rigours of their winter, they must 
either emigrate from tlience or perish ; and as the same places 
in Pennsylvania which abound with them in October, are often 
laid under ice and snow during the winter, it ts as impossible 
that they could exist here in that inclement season : Heaven 
lias, therefore, given them, in common with many others, 
certain prescience of these circumstances, and judgment, as 
well as strength of flight, sufficient to seek more genial 
climates abounding with their suitable food. 

The Rail is nine inches long, and fourteen inches in extent; 
hill, yellow, blackish towards the point ; lores, front, crown, 
chin, and stripe down the throat, black ; line over the eye, 
dieeks, and breast, fine light ash ; sides of the crown, neck, 
and upper parts generally, olive brown, streaked with black, 
and also with long lines of pure white, the feathers being 
centred with bhick on a brown olive ground, and edged with 
white ; these tuuches of white are shorter near the shoulder 
of the wing, lengthening as tliey descend; wing, plain olive 
brown ; tertials, streaked with black, and long lines of white ; 
lail, pointed, dusky olive brown, centred with black ; the four 
middle feathers bordered for half their length with lines of 
kvhitc ; lower part of the breast marked with semicircular lines 
{ white, on a light ash ground ; belly, white ; sides under the 
rings, deep olive, barred with black, white, and reddish buff; 
Kirent, brownish buff; legs, feel, and naked part of the thighs, 
relluwisli green ; exterior edge of the wing, white ; eyes, 
■ddish hazel. 

The females, and young of the lirst season, have the throat 
irbite, the breast pale brown, and little or no black on the 
The males may always be distinguished by their ashy 
(bine breasts and hinck throats. 

During the oreater part of the montlis of September and 
lOctober, the market of Philadelphia is abundantly supplied 
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with Rail, which are sold from half a dollar to a dollar a dozen. 
Soon after the 20th of October, at which time our first smart 
frosts generally take place, these birds move off to the south. 
In Virginia, they usually remain until the first week in 
November. 

Since the above was written, I have received, from Mr 
George Ord of Philadelphia, some curious particulars relative 
to this bird, which, as they are new, and come firom a 
gentleman of respectability, are worthy of being recorded, and 
merit farther investigation. 

^^ My personal experience," says Mr Ord, <^ has made me 
acquainted with a fact in the history of the Rail, which perhaps 
is not generally known, and I shall, as briefly as possible, 
communicate it to you. Some time in the autumn of the 
year 1809, as I was walking in a yard, afiter a severe shower 
of rain, I perceived the feet of a bird projecting from a spout 
I pulled it out, and discovered it to be a Rail, very vigorous, 
and in perfect health. The bird was placed in a small room, 
on a gin-case, and I was amusing myself with it, when, in 
the act of pointing my finger at it, it suddenly sprang forward, 
apparendy much irritated, fell to the floor, and, stretching out 
its feet, and bending its neck until the head nearly touched the 
back, became to all appearance lifeless. Thinking the fall 
had killed the bird, I took it up, and began to lament my 
rashness in provoking it. In a few minutes it again breathed, 
and it was some time before it perfectiy recovered from the 
fit, into which, it now appeared evident, it had fallen. I 
placed the Rail in a room, wherein Canary Birds were con- 
fined, and resolved that, on the succeeding day, I would 
endeavour to discover whether or not the passion of anger had 
produced the fit. I entered the room at the appointed time, 
and approached the bird, which had retired, on beholding me, 
in a sullen humour, to a comer. On pointing my finger at 
it, its feathers were immediately ru£9ed, and in an instant it 
sprang forward, as in the first instance, and fell into a similar 
fit. The following day, the experiment was repeated with 




the like effect. In the fall of 1811, as I wits shooting 
amongst iLe reeds, I perceived n Rail rise but a few ft-et 
before my batteau. The bird liad risen about a yard when 
h became entangled In the tops of a small bunch of reeds, and 
iiBinediately fell. Its feet and neck were extended, as in the 
, instances above mentioned, and, before it had time to recover, 
I killed it. Some few days afterwards, as a frienil and I v 
shooting in the same place, he killed a Hail, and, as we 
i^>pr(uielied the spot to pick it up, another was percN^ivcd, not 
a foot off, ill a fit. I took up the latter, and placed it in the 
crown of my hat. lit a few moments it revived, and was aa 
rigorous as ever. These facts go to prove, that the Rail is 
subject to gusts of passion, which operate to su violent a 
degree as to produce a disease, similar in its effects to epilepsy. 
I leave the explication of the phenomenon to those patho- 
li^*sts who are competent and willing to investigate it. It 
may be worthy of remark, that the birds affected as described, 
were all females of the GaiUnuta CaruUrui, or common Ilail. 
" The Rail, though generally reputed a simple bird, will 
sometimes manifest symptoms of considerable intelligence. 
To those acquainted with Rail shooting, it is hardly necessary 
to mention, that the tide, in its flux, is considered an almost 
indispensable auxiliary ; for, when the water is off the raar»h, 
the lubricity of the mud, the height and compactness of the 
■A, and the swiftness of foot of the game, tend to weary the 
irtsman and to frustrate his endeavours. Even should he 
:eed in a tolerable degree, the reward is not commensurate 
to the labour. I have entered the marsh in a batteau at a 
common tide, and in a well known haunt have beheld but few 
birds. The nest better tide, on resorting to tlie same spot, I 
tve perceived abundance of game. The fact ts^ tlie Rail 
'e, and conceal themselves beneath the fallen reed, merely 
ijecting their heads above the surface of tlie H'ater for air, 
and remain in tliat situation until the sportsman has passed 
them ; and it is well known, that it is a common practice with 
wounded Rail to dive to the bottom, and, holding upon some 
>table substance, support tliemselves in that situation until 
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exhausted. During such times, the bird, in escaping from one 
enemy, has often to encounter another not less formidable. 
Eels and cat-iish swarm in every direction prowling for prey, 
and it is ten to one if a wounded Rail escapes them. I myself 
have beheld a large eel make off with a bird that I had shot, 
before I had time to pick it up; and one of my boys, in 
bobbing for eels, caught one with a whole Rail in its belly. 

^^ I have heard it observed, that on the increase of the moon 
the Rail improves in fetness, and decreases in a considerable 
degree with tliat planet. Sometimes I have conceited that 
the remark was just If it be a fact, I think it may be 
explained on the supposition that the bird is enabled to feed 
at night, as well as by day, while it has the benefit of the 
moon, and with less interruption than at other periods." 

I have had my doubts as to the propriety of classing this 
bird under the genus RaUus. Both Latham and Pennant call 
it a Grallinule ; and when one considers the length and for- 
mation of its bill, the propriety of their nomenclature is obvious. 
As the article was commenced by our printers before I could 
make up my mind on the subject, the reader is requested to 
consider this species the GaUinula Carolina of Dr Latham. 



WOODCOCK SCOLOPAX MINOR Plate XL VIII. Fig. 2. 

Arct. ZooL p. 463, No. 365 Turt. Syat, S96 Lath. 5yn. iii. 131. 

R USTICOLA MINOR Vibillot. % 

RusticoU minor, VieiU. ChL des, Ois. 242. — Great Red Woodcock, Scolopax 
Americana rufa, Bart. Trav. p. 202. — Scolopax Rusticola minor, Bonap, Synop, 
p. 331. — Monog, del Gen. Scolopax Osser. sutta, 2d ed, dd Reg, Anim, Cuv. 

This bird, like the preceding, is universally known to our 
sportsmen. It arrives in Pennsylvania early in March, some- 
times sooner ; and I doubt not but in mild winters some few 

* Among many natural groups, such as Scolopax of Linnaeus, there are 
gradations of form which have not been thought of sufficient importance to 
constitute a genus, bat have been mentioned as divisions only. Such is the 
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remain with us the wbole of that season. During the day, they 
keep to ihe wuods and thickets, and, at the approach of evening, 
seek the sprin^;8 and open watery places to feed in. They 
-Boon disjierse themselves over the coiuitry to breed. Abuut 
the beginning of July, particularly in long continued hot 
weather, they descend to the marshy shores of our large rivers, 
iheir favourite springs and watery recesses inland being chiefly 
dried uj). To the former of these retreats they are pursued 
by the merciless sportsman, flushed by dogs, and shut down in 
great numbers. This species of amusement, when eagerly 
followed, is still more laborious and fatiguing than that of 
Snipe shooting; and, from the nature of the ground, or cripple, 
as it b usually called, viz. deep mirc intersected with old logs, 
which are covered and hid from sight by high reeds, weeds, 
and alder bushes, the best dogs are soon tired out ; and it is 

CMC witb the preaent, which is generaity dasEed under those vifis the tibiK 
feathered and the dbim 1»re. VieiUot, following this dinsion, proposed 
Bmilicola for tlie Woodcocks, or ihme ivilb plumed Ciblc ; uid, lu far u aiti- 
Sdal Bf stems are coni^erned, oiid facility of reference, ne should prefer keeping 
them as a sub-genus. 

The Woodcocks, in addition to the plumed tibi«, differ in other respecti ; 
■ad an individiul, technically unacquiiinted with ornithology, would ec once 
pidi tbem oat fratu the Snipes, from a something in their lourntur, as Mr 
Audubon would oUl it. The tarsi are much ihortcr, and shew that the Urd is 
not intended to wade, or to frequent very uiarahy situations, like the Snipci. 
They are all inhabitants of woods, and it is only during severe storms that they 
■re constantly found near ■ rill or streamleL Their food is as much found by 
under the follen leaves and decayed grasseii, as in wet ]ilaces ; and 
in this i-DUDtry, where Woodcocks arc abundnnt, (bey may be traced through 
S wood fay the newly scrBlchr>d up leaves. There is a marked dilferencc, also, 
I'bt the plomige ; it is inrariably of a more somhrc shade, sometimes (he under 
parti are eloscty barred witb ■ darker colour ; while, in the Snipes, the tatter 
part is oftcner pure white. We have a beautiful connec^on ttetween the 
the Srohpar Sabini of Vigors, ■ which, though of (be lesser sixe 
oTthe Snipes, has the entire plumage of the Woodcock, and also the thighs 
leathered to a greater length downwards. 

The species are few in number, amounting only to three or four. A mcrieai 
Europe, and India, seem as yet their only countries. The habits of mon 
agree, and all partially migrate from north to south to breed — En. 

till' ^r«l»rar Kaklillliiia «IV\r\\\vl, -Virun. Dai. '— Eu. 
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customary with sportsmen who regularly pursue this diTersion, 
to have two sets of dogs, to relieve each other alternately. 

The Woodcock usually begins to lay in ApriL The nest 
is placed on the ground, in a retired part of the woods, 
frequently at the root of an old stump. It is formed of a few 
withered leaves and stalks of grass laid with very little art 
The female lays four, sometimes five eggs, about an inch and 
a half long, and an inch or rather more in diameter, tapering 
suddenly to the small end. These are of a dun day colour, 
thickly marked with spots of brown, particularly at the great 
end, and interspersed with others of a very pale purple. The 
nest of the Woodcock has, in several instances that have come 
to my knowledge, been found with eggs in February ; but its 
usual time of beginning to lay is early in ApriL In July, 
August, and September, they are considered in good order 
for shooting. 

The Woodcock is properly a nocturnal bird, feeding chiefly 
at night, and seldom stirring about till after sunset At such 
times, as well as in the early part of the morning, particularly 
in spring, he rises, by a kind of spiral course, to a considerable 
height in the air, uttering at times a sudden quack^ tiil, having 
gained his utmost height, he hovers around in a wild irregular 
manner, making a sort of murmuring sound ; then descends 
with rapidity as he rose. When uttering his common note on 
the ground, he seems to do it with difficulty, throwing his 
head towards the earth, and frequently jetting up his tail. 
These notes and manoeuvres are most usual in spring, and are 
the call of the male to his favourite female. Their food 
consists of various larva, and other aquatic worms, for which, 
during the evening, they are almost continually turning over 
the leaves with their bill, or searching in the bogs. Their 
flesh is reckoned delicious, and prized highly. They remain 
with us till late in autumn, and, on the falling of the first 
snows, descend from the ranges of the Alleghany to the lower 
parts of the country in great numbers ; soon after which, viz. 
in November, they move off to the south. 

This bird, in its general figure and manners, greatly 
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resembles the Woodcoek of Europe, but is considerably less, 
and very differently marked below, being an entirely distinct 
apecies. A few traits will clearly point out their differences. 
Tlie lower parts of tbe European Woodcock are thickly barred 
with dusky waved tines, on a yellowish white ground. The 
present species has those parts of a bright ferruginous. The 
male of the American species weighs from five to six ounces, 
the female, eight; the European, twelve. The European 
Woodcock makes its first appearance in Britain in October 
■nd November, that country being in fact only its winter 
quarters ; for, early in Murch, they move off to the Jiorthern 
parts of the Continent to breed. The American species, on 
ihe contrary, winters in countries south of the United States, 
arrives here early in March, extends its migrations as far, at 
least, as the river St Lawrence, breeds in all the intermediate 
places, and retires again to the south on the approach of 
winter. The one migrates from the torrid to tlie temperate 
regions, the other, from the temperate to the arctic. The two 
birdH, therefore, notwithstanding their names are the same, 
differ not only in size and markings, but also in native climute. 
Hence th« absurdity of those who would persuade us, that the 
Woodcock of America crosses the Atlantic to Europe, and 
vice verm. These observations liave been thought necessary, 
from the respectability of some of our own writers, who seem 
10 have adopted this opinion. 

How far to the north our Woodcock is found, I am unable 
to aay. It is not mentioned as a bird of Hudson's Bay, and, 
being alt<^ether unknown in the northern parts of Europe, it 

very probable that its migrations do not extend to a very 

;h latitude ; for, it may be laid down as a general rule, that 
birds which migrate t« the arctic regions, in either 
continent, are very often common to both. The head of the 
Woodcock is of singular conformation, large, somewhat trlan- 
,jpiliir, and the eye fixed at a remarkable distance from the bill, 
high in the head. This construction was necessary to 
a greater range of vision, and to secure the eye from 

iury, while the owner is searching in the mire. The flight 
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of the Woodcock is slow. When flushed at any time in the 
woods, he rises to the height of the bushes or underwood, and 
almost instantly drops behind them again at a short distance, 
generally running off for several yards as soon as he touches 
the ground. The notion that there are two species of Wood- 
cock in this country, probably originated from the great 
difference of size between the male and female, the latter 
being considerably the larger. 

The male Woodcock is ten inches and a half long, and 
sixteen inches in extent ; bill, a brownish flesh colour, black 
towards the tip, the upper mandible ending in a slight knob, 
that projects about one-tenth of an inch beyond the lower,* 
each grooved, and, in length, somewhat more than two inches 
and a half; forehead, line over the eye, and whole lower 
parts, reddish tawny; sides of the neck, inclining to ash; 
between the eye and bill, a slight streak of dark brown; 
crown, from the forepart of the eye backwards, black, crossed 
by three narrow bands of brownish white; cheeks, marked 
with a bar of black, variegated with light brown ; edges of 
the back, and of the scapulars, pale bluish white ; back and 
scapulars, deep black, each feather tipt or marbled with light 
brown and bright ferruginous, with numerous fine zigzag lines 
of black crossing the lighter parts ; quills, plain dusky brown ; 
tail, black, each feather marked along the outer edge with 
small spots of pale brown, and ending in narrow tips, of a pale 
drab colour above, and silvery white below ; lining of the 
wing, bright rust ; legs and feet, a pale reddish flesh colour ; 
eye, very full and black, seated high and very far back in the 
head ; weight, five ounces and a half, sometimes six. 

The female is twelve inches long, and eighteen in extent ; 
weighs eight ounces ; and differs also in having the bill very 

* Mr Pennant, (Arctic Zoology, p. 463,) in describing the American 
Woodcock, says, that the lower mandible is much shorter than the upper. 
From the appearance of his figure, it is evident that the specimen from which 
that and his description were taken had lost nearly half an inch from the lower 
mandible, probably broken off by accident. Turton and others have repeated 
this mistake. 
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nettr three inches in length : the black on the back is not quite 
•0 intense ; and the sides under the wings are slightly barred 
vith dusky. 

I *The young Woodcocks of a week or ten days old are 
Miered with down of a brownish white colour, and are marked 
from the bill along the crown to the hind head, with a broad 
■Iripe of deep brown ; another line of the same passes through 
th^ eyes to the hindhead, curving under the eye ; from the 
taidE to the rudiments of the tail, runs another of the same 
tint, and also on the sides under the wings ; the throat and 
breast axe considerably tinged with rufous ; and the quills at 
this age are just bursting from their light blue sheaths, and 
appear marbled, as in the old birds ; the legs and bill are of a 
pale purplish ash colour, the latter about an inch long. When 
taken, they utter a long, clear, but feeble peep^ not louder 
than that of a mouse. They are far inferior to young Par- 
tridges in running and skulking; and, should the female 
unfortunately be killed, may easily be taken on the spot. 



RUFFED GROUSE TETRAO UMBELLUS Plate XLIX. 

ArcL ZoaL p, 901, No. 179 — Rufied Heathcock, or Grouse, £dw. 248.— La gelinote 
hoppfc de Penntylvinie, Briss. i. 214. PL enl, 10^ --Buff, ii. 281.— PAt/. 
Tnuu. 62, asa. — Turt. Syst. 454 PeaU'i Muteum, No. 4702. 

BON ASIA UMBELLUS,— BonxrAurm.* 

Tctno umbeBiu, Temm. Pig. et ChB. Imd. p. 704. — Tetroo hurpecal, Temm, Pig. 
tt GaB. iii. p. 161.— Bonasia umbdius, Steph. Cont. Sh. Zooi. xi. p. 900.— 
Bomaia nmbellua, Bonap. Sgnop. p. 126. — The Ruffed GrouM, Aud. Om. Biug. 
i. p> 211, pL 41, male and female. 

This is the Partridge of the eastern states, and the Phea- 
sant of Pennsylvania and the southern districts. It is repre- 
sented in the pkte of its full size, and was faitlifully copied 
from a perfect and very beautiful specimen. 

. TMs elegant species is well known in almost every quarter 



b a 8ub-gc>nu$f formed by the Prince of Musignano, for the 
jneo^tioti of this bird. The distinctions are, the unplumed tarsi and toes, con- 
tnited with Tetraot where the former are thickly clothed. — Ed. 
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of the United States, and appears to inhabit a very extensive 
range of country. It is common at Moose Fort, on Hudson's 
Bay, in lat. 5P; is frequent in the upper parts of Georgia; 
very abundant in Kentucky and the Indiana territory; and 
was found by Captains Lewis and Clarke in crossing the g^reat 
range of mountains that divide the waters of the Columbia and 
Missouri, more than three thousand miles, by their measure- 
ment, from the mouth of the latter. Its favourite places of 
resort are high mountains, covered with the balsam pine, 
hemlock, and such like evergreens. Unlike the Pinnated 
Grouse, it always prefers the woods ; is seldom or never found 
in open plains; but loves the pine-sheltered declivities of 
mountains near streams of water. This great difference of 
disposition in two species, whose food seems to be nearly the 
same, is very extraordinary. In those open plains called the 
Barrens of Kentucky, the Pinnated Grouse was seen in great 
numbers, but none of the Ruffed ; while, [in the high groves 
with which that singular tract of country is interspersed, the 
latter, or Pheasant, was frequently met with ; but not a single 
individual of the former. 

The native haunts of the Pheasant being a cold, high, 
mountainous, and woody country, it is natural to expect that, 
as we descend from thence to the sea shores, and the low, flat, 
and warm climate of the southern states, these birds should 
become more rare ; and such indeed is the case. In the lower 
parts of Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, they are very seldom 
observed ; but, as we advance inland to the mountains, they 
again make their appearance. In the lower parts of New 
Jersey, we indeed occasionally meet with them ; but this is 
owing to the more northerly situation of the country ; for even 
here they are far less numerous than among die mountains. 

Dr Turton, and several other English writers, have spoken 
of a Long-tailed Grouse, said to inhabit the back parts of 
Virginia, which can be no other than the present species, there 
being, as far as I am acquainted, only these two, the Ruffed 
and Pinnated Grouse, found native within the United States. 

The manners of the Pheasant are solitary ; tliey are seldom 
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■found in coveys of more than four or five tt^tber, and more 
F'VSually in pairs, or singly. I'bey leave their sequestered 
lauiitB iu die woo<ls early in tlie morning, and seek the patli 
I at road, to pick up gravel, aiid glean among the droppings of 
&e horses. In travelling among the mountains tlmt bound 
the Susquehanna, 1 was always able to furnish myself witli an 
kbuiidant supply of these birds every morning without leaving 
tbc path. If the weather be foggy, or lowering, they are sure 
to be seen in such situations. Thcv generally move along 
with great statcliness, their broad fan-like tall spread out in the 
manner exhibited in the drawing. The drumming,as it is usually 
called, of the Pheasant, is another singular! ty of this species. This 
is performed by the male alone. In walking through solitary 
woods, frequented by these birds, a stranger is surprised by 
middenly hearing n kind of tliumpjng very similar to that 
produced by striking two full-blown ox-bladders together, but 
mtich londer; the strokes at first are slow and distinct; hut 
gndually increase in rapidity, till they run into each other, 
resembling the rambling sound of very distant thunder, dying 
away gradually on the ear. After a few minutes' pause, this 
is again repeated, and, in a calm day, may be heard nearly 
balf a mile off. This drumming is most common in spring, 
and is the call of the cock to his favourite female. It is 
produced in the following manner : The bird, standing on an 
old prostrate log, generally in a retired and sheltered situation, 
lowers his wings, erects his eicpanded tail, contracts his throat, 
elevates tlie two tufts of foatliers on the neck, and inflates his 
whole body, something in the manner of the Turkey Cock, 
strutting and wheeling about with great stateliness. After a 
few manoeuvres of this kind, he begins to strike with his 
stiffeticd wings in short and quick strokes, which become more 
and more rapid until they run into each utiier, as has been 
already described. This is most common in the morning and 
evening, though I have heard them drumming at all hours of 
the day. By means of this, the gunner is led to the phice of 
his retreat; though, to those unacquainted with the sound, 
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there is great deception in the supposed distance, it generally 
appearing to be much nearer than it really is.^ 

The Pheasant begins to pair in April, and builds its nest 
early in May* This is placed on the ground, at the root of a 
bush, old log, or other sheltered and solitary situation, well 
surrounded with withered leaves. Unlike that of the Quail, 
it is open above, and is usually composed of dry leaves and 
grass. The eggs are from nine to fifteen in number, of a 
brownish white, without any spots, and nearly as large as those 
of a pullet The young leave the nest as soon as hatched, and 
are directed by tlie cluck of the mother, very much in the 
manner of the common hen. On being surprised, she exhibits 
all the distress and affectionate manoeuvres of the Quail, and of 
most other birds, to lead you away from the spot* I once 
started a hen Pheasant with a single young one, seemingly 
only a few days old: there might have been more, but I 
observed only this one. The mother fluttered before me for 
a moment; but, suddenly darting towards the young one, 
seized it in her bill, and flew off along the sur&ce through the 
woods, with great steadiness and rapidity, till she was beyond 
my sight, leaving me in great surprise at the incident I made 
a very close and active search around the spot for the rest, but 
without success* Here was a striking instance of something 
more than what is termed blind instinct, in this remarkable 

* Mr Audubon confirms the correctness of Wilson's comparison of the 
drumming noise produced by this bird. He mentions having often called them 
within shot by imitating the sound, which he accomplished " by beating a large 
inflated bullock's bladder with a stick, keeping up as much as possible the same 
time as that in which the bird beats. At the sound produced by the bladder 
and the stick, the male Grouse, inflamed with jealousy, has flown directly 
towards me, when, being prepared, I have easily shot it. An equally successful 
stratagem is employed to decoy the males of our little Partridge, by imitating 
the call-note of the female during spring and summer ; but in no instance, after 
repeated trials, have 1 been able to entice the Pinnated Grouse to come towards 
me, whilst imitating the booming sounds of that bird.*' 

Most game are very easily called by those expert at imitating sounds. 
Grouse are often called by poachers, and Partridges may be brought near by a 
quill and horse-hair. Many of the Trinya and Totani are easily whistled. — Eix 
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>tii«viation from bcT usual maniBuvres when she has a numerous 
xl. It would have been impossible for me to liave injured 
aficctionnte mother, who had exhibited such an example 
presence of mind, reason, and sound judgment, as must 
-ineed tlie most bigoted advocates of mere instinct, 
carry off a whole brood in this manner at once would have 
n impossible, and to attempt to save one at the expense of 
Uie rest would be unnatural. She therefore usually takes the 
only possible mutle of saving them in that case, by decoying 
the person in pursuit of herself, by such a natural imitation of 
lameness as to impose on most people. But here, in the case 
of a single solitary young one, she instantly altered her plan, and 
adopted the most simple and effectual means for its preservation. 
The Pheasant generally springs within a few yards, with a 
loud whirring noise,* and flies with great vigour through the 

Hr Audubon hu tbe following olMEt-vatioiu on the flight and whirring 
notse produced dunng it: — " When (his bird rises froni the ^[ntund at b time 
■rhen punned by in enemy, or Itacked by a dog, it produces a laud wbimnK 
I, rcwmbling thai of the whole tribe, excepting tbe Black Coek of 
£iirupe. which hsa leu of it Ihui any other species. Thii whirring «ound u 
heard when the Grouse rises of its own accord, for the purpose of 
ing ft'om one place to another ; nor, in similar circumatsncea, is it Gom- 
moa\f pruduced by our little Purtridge. Iti fact. 1 do not believe that it ii 
■mined by any tpeine* of Groufe. unless when surprised and forced (o rise. 
I bsve often been lying on the ground In tbe woods or the (icids for hours at 
S Dme, for tbe express purpose of observing the moreuientB and habiu of 
fflaenC Urds, and hiive frequently seen a Partridge or a Grouse rise on wing 
(rutn within a few yaixls of the spot in which I lay, unobserved by thetn, as 
gmtly Mid softly oa any other bird, and intboul producing nny whirring sound- 
Nor even when this Grouse ascends to tbe top of a tree, does it make any 
gKBtfr noise than other birds of the same siie would do," 

The stnwturc of the wings among all the Titraoiuila and PhfuiBnula, is aucb 
■■ to preclude the possibility of an entirety noiseless flight, wlien tbe membera 
•re actively used ; but I have no doubt that it out be, and u somelimea, 
inerBaaed. When any kind of gsmc is suddenly sprung, or alarmed, the wings 
are made use of with more violence than when the fliglfl is fairly commenced, 
or a rise to the branch of a tree is only contvniiilaled. I have heard it produped 
by all our Britiib gnme to a crjtun extent, when Sying oier me, perfectly 
le noise is certainly produced by the r^ld action of tbe wings, 
I believe the birds cannot exert that with a totally noiselen flight. Soundi 
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woods, beyond reach of view, before it alights. With a good 
dog, however, they are easily found ; and at some times exhibit 
a singular degree of infatuation, by looking down from the 
branches where they sit, on the dog below, who, the more 
noise he keeps up, seems the more to confuse andstupiiy them, 
so that they may be shot down, one by one, till the whole are 
killed, without attempting to fly off. In such cases, those on 
the lower limbs must be taken first; for, should the upper ones 
be first killed, in their &11 they alarm those below, who imme* 
diately fly off. In deep snows they are usually taken in traps, 
commonly dead traps, supported by a figure 4 trigger. At 
this season, when suddenly alarmed, they frequently dive into 
the snow, particularly when it has newly fallen, and, coming 
out at a considerable distance, again take wing. They are 

at variance from that occasioned by ordinary flight, are produced by many 
birds ; particularly during the breeding season, when different motions are em- 
plojred, and it appears to me to be rather a consequence depending on the peculiar 
flight, than the flight employed to produce the sound as a love or other call. 
Such is the booming noise produced by Snipes in spring, always accompanied by 
the almost imperceptible motion of the wings in the very rapid descent of the 
bird. A somewhat similar sound is produced by the Lapwing, when flying near 
her nest or young, and is always heard during a rapid flight performed diago- 
nally downwards. The cock Pheasant produces a loud whir by a violent 
motion of his wings after calling. A very peculiar rustling is heard when the 
Peacock raises his train, and the cause, a rapid, trembling motion of the 
feathers, is easily perceived ; and the strut of the Turkey Cock is produced 
apparently by the rapid exertion of the muscles acting on the roots of the 
quills. 

Under this species may be mentioned the T. Sabimi of Douglas. It is 
so very closely allied, that Dr Richardson remarks, " After a careful comparison 
of Mr Douglas's 7*. Sabinii, deposited in the Edinbuiigh' Museum, they 
appeared to me to differ in no respect from the young of T. ttmbelbis.** 

The characters of T. Sabinih given by Mr Douglas, are, — Rufus, nigro 
notatus ; dorso maculis cordiformibus, nucha alisque lineis ferrugineo-flovis ; 
abdomine albo brunneo fasciato; rectricibus fasciatis, fascia subapicali lata 
nigra. 

Mr Douglas thinks that there is some difference between the specimens of 
T. umbdlus, killed on the Rocky Mountains, and more northern parts, from 
those in the states of New York and Pennsylvania, and proposes, if they 
should be hereafter found distinct, that it should stand as T, umbeBoides. — Ed. 
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itty hard to kill, and will often carry off a lai^e loitd to the 
diBtance of two hundred yards, and drop down dead. Some- 
times, in the depth of winter, they approach the farm house, 
and lurk near tlic bam, or about the garden. They have also 
been oftcti taken young, and tamed, so as to associate with the 
fowls ; and their eggs have frequently been hatched under the 
common hen ; hot these rarely survive until full grown. They 
are exceedingly fond of the seeds of grapes ; occasionally eat 
ants, chestnuts, blackberries, and various vegetables. Formerly 
they were numerous in the immediate vicinity of Philadelphia; 
but, as the woods were cleared and population increased, they 
retreated to tlie interior. At present there are very few to be 
found within several miles of the city, and those only singly, 
in the most solitary and retired woody recesses. 

The Pheasant is in best order for the table in September 
and October. At this season they feed chiefly on whortle- 
berries, and the little red aromatic partridgeberries ; the lost 
of whicli g^ive their flesh a pecidiar delicate flavour. Witli 
the former our mountains are literally covered from August to 

ivembcr ; and these constitute, at that season, the greater 
of their food. During tlie deep snows of winter, they 

ive recourse to the buds of alder, and the tender buds of the 
Inurel. I hiive frequently found their crops distended with a 
large handful of tJicse latter alone ; and it has been confidently 
asserted, that, after having fed for some time on the laurel 
buds, their flesh becomes highly dangerous to eat of, partaking 
of the poisonous qualities of the plant. The same has been 
asserted of the flesh of the deer, when, in severe weather and 
deep snows, they subsist on the leaves and liark of the laurel. 
Tbongb I have myself ate freely of the flesh of tlie Pliea- 
aaot, after emptying it of large quantities of laurel buds, 
without experiencing any bad con.wquences, yet, from the 
respectability of those, some of them eminent physicians, who 
have particularized cases in which it has proved deleterious, 
and even fatal, I am inclined to believe, that, in certain cases, 
where this kind of food has been long continued, and the birds 
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allowed to remain undrawn for several days, until the contents 
of the crop and stomach have had time to diffuse themselves 
through the flesh, as is too often the case, it may be unwhole- 
some, and even dangerous. Great numbers of these birds are 
brought to our markets, at all times, during iall and winter ; 
some of which are brought from a distance of more than a 
hundred miles, and have been probably dead a week or two, 
unpicked and undrawn, before they are purchased for the table. 
Regulations, prohibiting them from being brought to market 
unless picked and drawn, would, very probably, be a sufficient 
security from all danger. At these inclement seasons, however, 
they are generally lean and dry ; and, indeed, at all times 
their flesh is far inferior to that of the Pinnated Grouse. They 
are usually sold, in Philadelphia market, at from three quarters 
of a dollar to a dollar and a quarter a-pair, and sometimes higher. 
The Pheasant, or Partridge, of New England, is eighteen 
inches long, and twenty-three inches in extent ; bill, a horn 
colour, paler below; eye, reddish hazel, immediately above 
which is a small spot of bare skin, of a scarlet colour ; crested ; 
head and neck, variegated with black, red brown, white, and 
pale brown ; sides of the neck, furnished with a tuft of large 
black feathers, twenty-nine or thirty in number, which it 
occasionally raises ; this tuft covers a large space of the neck 
destitute of feathers ; body above, a bright rust colour, marked 
with oval spots of yellowish white, and sprinkled with black ; 
wings, plain olive brown, exteriorly edged with white, spotted 
with olive ; the tail is rounding, extends five inches beyond 
the tips of the wings, is of a bright reddish brown, beautifully 
marked with numerous waving transverse bars of black, is also 
crossed by a broad band of black, within half an inch of the 
tip, which is bluish white, thickly sprinkled and specked with 
black ; body below, white, marked with large blotches of pale 
brown ; the legs are covered half way to the feet with hairy 
down of a brownish white colour ; legs and feet, pale ash ; 
toes, pectinated along the sides ; the two exterior ones joined 
at the base, as far as the first joint, by a membrane ; vent, 

yellowish rust colour. 

3 
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The female, and young birds, differ in liaving the ruff or 
tufts of feathers on the neck of a dark brown colour ; as well 
as the bar of black on the tail inclining much to the same tint 



GREAT HORNED OWL STRIX VIRGINIANA. 

Plate L. Fig. 1. 

ArcU ZooL p. 228, No. U^^Edw. 60.-^ Lath, L 119.— Turt. Syst, p. 166. — 

PeaIe*M Muitwm, No. 410. 

BUBO riRGlSlANA, — Cuvibb. « 

Le gnuid Hibou d^AmeriquCy Cur. Reg, Anim, i. p. 329. — Striz Viii^niaiia, Bomap, 
Synop. p. 37.— The Great Horned Out, Aud, Orn, Biog, i. p. 313» pi. 61, 
and female. — Strix (Bubo) Virginiana, North, Zool, ii. p. 82. 



The figure of this bird, as well as of those represented in 
the same plate, is reduced to one-half its natural dimensions. 
By the same scale the greater part of the Hawks and Owls of 

* Cuvier uses the title Bubo to distinguish those species, which, as in the 
genus O/Mty have the tarsi feathered, and are furnished with egrets, but have 
the disk surrounding the face less distinctly marked, and have a small external 
He assumes, as the type, the Eagle Owl of Europe, but places the 
inian species, in his genus Ohu, with the small Long-eared Owl of 
; the latter has the disk very distinct, and the ears large, the characters 
«f Oltet ; but the American bird is in every \i*ay a true Buboj as defined by 
ike gfeat French naturalist. It is a genus of very extensive geographical dis- 
Iribation ; individuals exist in almost every latitude, and in the four quarters of 
Their abodes are the deep and interminable forests, their hatnts 
though they are not so much annoyed or stupified if disturbed 
■^Im. the dajTf and much more difficult to approach, earnestly vratching their 
BIW 

Ea^ Owl, in my possession, remains quiet during the day, unless he is 
•ome prey, when he becomes eager to possess it, and, when it is put 
his reach, at once clutches it, and retires to a comer to devour at leisure. 
night he is extremely active, and sometimes keeps up an incessant bark. 
It i» so similar to that of a cur, or terrier, as to annoy a large Labrador house 
who expressed his dissatisfaction by replying to him, and disturbing the 
nightly. I at first mistook the cry also for that of a dog, and, without 
mtf reoollection of the Owl, sallied forth to destroy this distnrtier of our 
npose ; and it was not until tracing the sound to the cage, that I became 
ntisfied of the author of the annoyance. I have remarked, that he barks more 
itly during a clear winter night than at any other time, and the thin ur 
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the present volume are drawn ; their real magnitude rendering 
this unavoidable. 

This noted and formidable Owl is found in almost every 

at that season makes the cry very distinctly heard to a considerable distance. 
This bird also shews a great antipathy to dogs, and will perceive one at a 
considerable distance, nor is it possible to distract his attention so long as the 
animal remains in sight. When first perceived, the feathers are raised, and the 
wings lowered, as when feeding, and the head moved romid, following the 
object while in sight ; if food is thrown, it will be struck with the foot, and 
held, but no farther attention paid to it. 

The Virginian Owl seems to be very extensively distributed over America, 
is tolerably common over every part of the continent, and Mr Swainson has 
seen specimens from the table-land of Mexico. The southern specimens pre- 
sent only a brighter colouring in the rufous parts of the plumage. 

According to all authorities. Owls have been regarded as objects of super- 
stition ; and this has sometimes been taken advantage of by the well informed, 
for purposes hr from what ought to be the duty of a better education to inculcate. 
None are more accessible to such superstitions than the primitive natives of 
Ireland, and the north of Scotland. Dr Richardson thus relates an instance, 
which came to his own knowledge, of the consequences arising from a visit of 
this nocturnal wanderer. 

<< A party of Scottish Highlanders, in the service of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, happened, in a winter journey, to encamp after nightfall in a dense 
clump of trees, whose dark tops and lofty stems, the growth of more than one 
century, gave a solemnity to the scene that strongly tended to excite the 
superstitious feelings of the Highlanders. The effect was heightened by the 
discovery of a tomb, which, with a natural taste often exhibited by the Indiana, 
had been placed in this secluded spot. Our travellers having finished their 
supper, were trimming their fire preparatory to retiring to rest, when the slow 
and dismal notes of the Homed Owl fell on the ear with a startling nearness. 
None of them being acquainted with the sound, they at once concluded, that so 
unearthly a voice must be the moaning of the spirit of the departed, whose 
repose they supposed they had disturbed, by inadvertently making a fire of 
some of the wood of which his tomb had been constructed. They pasted a 
tedious night of fear, and, with the first dawn of day, hastily quitted the ill 
omened spot'* 

In India there is a large Owl, known by the native name of Googoo, or OoloOt 
which, according to some interesting notices, accompanying a large box of 
birds sent to Mr Selby from the vicinity of Hydrabad, is held as an object of 
both fear and veneration. " If an Ooloo should alight on the house of a Hindoo, 
he would leave it immediately, take the thatch off, and put fresh on. The ejts 
and brain are considered an infallible cure for fits in children, and bodi are 




rter of the United States. His bvourite residence, bow- 
er, is ill the dark solitudes of deep Bwamps, covered with a 

n lalioiir. The fleali, hones, &p. boiled down to a jeil]', 
Some of Ihe fat, given Co ■ child 
newty bom, avert« mUforCune from hiin for life-" Independent of thew, 
Mj* oiir correspondent, " there are innumerable «uperatitian« regarding thb 
bird, and a native will ilways lull one when he baa ati opportunity. 

W» mast mention here a veiy beautilUI Bpeciee, vvhteh is certainly Jirnl 
^teuraUfy deicribed in the seeond volume of the Pfarlhem ZoiJoys, tbouKh 
WDcon appnn to have had sonie iiifunnktiun regunling a huge white Owl; 
and Dr Bicturd«on is of opinion, that the Sfrtr Scmdiaca of Lhiiunis, if not 
actually the fepedet, at least resembles it. It in eharacteriied and figured by 
the northern travellcni under the name of Bubo arctica, Arctic, or White- 
boned Owl ; and we itdd the greater part of their description. 

■* Thi* very heautifiil Owl appenn to be rare, only one tpeoimen having lieea 
ttm b]r the member* of the expedition. It wat observed Hying, at mid-day, in 
th> hnmedinte vicinity uf Carlton House, and was brought down with an arrow 
J an Indian boy. 1 obtained no information re)q»c(ling ils habits. 
f " The facial disk is very imperfect ; the eani, small, and without an 
O, ai in Strii T'ir^inuna,- ihe eBr.feathem, ample-, but the disk even 
han in the last mentioned Inrd, and the tarsi somewhat longer. The 
.imilarly connected. The tail is of moderate length, and considerably 
The bill is strong, and rather short. 

tioa Colour of the bill and claws, bluish black. Irides, yellow. 

m face is white, bounded posteriorly by blackinh brown, succeeded by white, 
lAicb two latter colours are continued in a mixed band across the throat. 
Egrets, coloured at the base, tike the adjoining plumage ; the longer featbeis 
tipped with bUckish brown, their inner web«, white, varied with wood brown. 
Tbc whole doraol aspect is marked with uiiduhtted lines, or fine bars, of umber 
brown, alternating with white: the markings bearing gome resemblance to 
tboae of the Virginian Owl, but being much more lively and bandsome. On 
the greater wing-coverljt, on the inner half of the MSpiilaries, and also partially 
on tbe neck and lesser wing-coverts, the white is tinged, or replaced by pale 
wood brown. Tbe primaries and secondaries are wood brown, with a eon- 
■Edenble portion of white along the uiatgins of (heir inner webs. They are 
eroKCd by from five to sii distant umber brown bars on both nebs the inter- 
vening spaces being finely speckled with the same. Near the tips of tbe 
primanei, the fine sprinkling of the dark colour nearly obscures tbe wood 
On the tertiaries, the wood brown is mostly replaced by white. The 
rs are white, deeply tinged on their inner webs by wood brown, and 
r ail bars of umber brown, about half as broad as the intervening 
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growth of gigantic timber ; and here, as soon as evening draws 
on, and mankind retire to rest, he sends forth such sounds as 

mentioned, behind which there is a large space of pure snow white, that 
is bounded on the breast by blotches of liver brown, situated on the tips of the 
feathers. The belly and long plumage of the flanks are white, crossed by 
narrow, regular bars of dark brown. The vent-feathers, under tail-coverts, 
thighs, and feet, are pure white. The linings of the wings are also white, with 
the exception of a brown spot on the dps of the greater interior coverts.** 

Audubon has the following remarks on their incubation, which are somewhat 
at variance with Wilson. It would also appear that this bird makes love 
during the day : — 

" Early in February, the Great Homed Owls are seen to pair. The 
curious evolutions of the male in the air, or his motions when he has alighted 
near his beloved, it is impossible to describe. His bowings, and the snappings 
of his bill, are extremely ludicrous ; and no sooner is the female assured that 
the attentions paid her by the beau are the result of a sincere affection, 
than she joins in the motions of her future mate. 

" The nest, which is very bulky, is usually fixed on a large horizontal branch, 
not far from the trunk of the tree. It is composed externally of crooked 
sticks, and is lined with coarse grasses and some feathers. The whole 
measures nearly three feet in diameter. The eggs, which are from three to 
six, are almost globular in form, and of a dull white colour. The male 
assists the female in sitting on the eggs. Only one brood is raised in 
the season. The young remain in the nest until fully fledged, and after- 
wards follow the parents for a considerable time, uttering a mournful sound, 
to induce them to supply them with food. They acquire the full plumage of 
the old birds in the first spring, and until then are considerably lighter, with 
more dull buflf in their tints. I have found nests belonging to this species in 
large hollows of decayed trees, and twice in the fissures of rocks. In all these 
cases, little preparation had been made previous to the laying of the eggs, as I 
found only a few grasses and feathers placed under them. 

** The Great Homed Owl lives retired, and it is seldom that more than one 
is found in the neighbourhood of a farm, after the breeding season ; but as 
almost every detached farm is visited by one of these dangerous and powerful 
marauders, it may be said to be abundant. The havock which it commits 
is very great. I have known a plantation almost stripped of the whole of the 
poultry raised upon it during spring, by one of these daring foes of the feathered 
race, in the courbc of the ensuing winter. 

*' This species is very powerful, and equally spirited. It attacks Wild 
Turkeys when half-grown, and often masters them. Mallards, Guinea-fowls, 
and common barn fowls, prove an easy prey ; and on seizing them, it carries 
them off in its talons from the farm yards to the interior of the woods* When 
wounded, it exhibits a revengeful tenacity of spirit, scarcely surpassed by any 
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lem scarcely to belong to this world, startling the solitary 
Aigrim as he slumWrs by his forest fire, 
Mnkiiif; nifiht hideuuE. 
fjUong the mountainous shores of the Ohio, and amidst the 
deep forests of Indians, alone, and reposing in the woods, this 
ghostly uiitchman hns frequently warned me of the approach 
of morning, iind iimused me with his singular exclamations, 
sometimes sweeping down and around my fire, ntlering a loud 
and sudden IVaUffh Of ft'augh Of sufficient to liuve alarmed 
a whole garrison, lie has other nocturnal solos, no less 
roelodious, one of which very strikingly resembles the half- 
suppressed screams of a person suffocating, or throttled, and 
tCUinot fail of being exceedingly enlertidning to a lonely 
knighted traveller, in the mid;st of an Indian wilderness ! 
f This species inhabits the country round Hudson's Hay ; and, 
kocording to Pennant, who considers it a mere variety of the 
Eagle Owl (Strix bubo) of Kurope, b found in Kamtschatka; 
extends even to the Arctic Regions, where it is often found 
white ; and occurs as low as Astrakaii. It has also been seen 
while in the United Stales : but this has doubtless been owing 
to disease or natural defect, and not to climate. It preys on 
lymag rabbits, squirrels, nits, mice, partridges, and small birds 
t various kinds. It has been often known to prowl about the 
a house, and carry off chickens from roost. A very large 
, wing-broken white on a foraging excursion of this kind, 
i kept about the house for several days, and at length 
ippearcd, no one knew how. Almost every day after this, 
bens and chickens also disappeared, one by one, in an unac- 
caunlable manner, till, in eight or ten days, very few were 
Jeft remaining. The fox, the minx, and weasel, were ulter- 
ely the reputed authors of this mbchief, until one morning, 



il talons, and stuippirig it 



1 large goggle eyes ore teeii to open mid dott ill quick 
n. ind the fnthers of ils bod^, being raised, swell out its upp 
nearly doublE the nntiiral siw." — Ed. 
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the old lady herself, rising before day to bake, in passing 
towards the oven, surprised her late prisoner, the Owl, regaling 
himself on the body of a newly killed hen ! The thief instantly 
made for his hole under the house, from whence the enraged 
matron soon dislodged him with the brush handle, and without 
mercy despatched him. In this snug retreat were found the 
greater part of the feathers, and many large fragments, of her 
whole family of chickens. 

There is something in the character of the Owl so recluse, 
solitary, and mysterious, something so discordant in the tones 
of its voice, heard only amid the silence and gloom of nighty 
and in the most lonely and sequestered situations, as to have 
strongly impressed the minds of mankind in general wilh 
sensations of awe and abhorrence of the whole tribe. The 
poets have indulged freely in this general prejudice ; and in 
their descriptions and delineations of midnight storms, and 
gloomy scenes of nature, the Owl is generally introduced to 
heighten the horror of the picture. Ignorance and superstidm, 
in all ages, and in all countries, listen to the voice of the Owl, 
and even contemplate its physiognomy with feelings of disgust, 
and a kind of fearful awe. The priests, or conjurers, among 
some of our Indian nations, have taken advantage of the 
reverential horror for this bird, and have adopted the Great 
Homed Owl, the subject of the present account, as the symbol 
or emblem of their office. ** Among the Creeks," says Mr 
Bartram, in his Travels^ p. 504, " the junior priests, or students, 
constantly wear a white mantle, and have a Great Owl skin 
cased and stuffed very ingeniously, so well executed as almost 
to appear like the living bird, having large sparkling glass 
beads, or buttons, fixed in the head for eyes. This insignia 
of wisdom and divination they wear sometimes as a crest on 
the top of the head ; at other times the image sits on the arm, 
or is borne on the hand. These bachelors are also distinguished 
from the other people by their taciturnity, grave and solemn 
countenance, dignified step, and singing to themselves songs 
or hymns in a low, sweet voice, as they stroll about the town." 

Nothing is a more effectual cure for superstition than a 
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knowledge of the general laws and productions of nature ; nor 
more forcibly leads our reflections to the first, great, self- 
existent Cause of all, to wiiom our reverential awe is then 
bumbly devoted, and not to any of Li^ dependant creatures. 
With all the gloomy habits and ungracious tones of the Owl* 
there is nothing in this bird supernatural or mysterious, of , 
more than that of a simple bird of prey, formed for feeding by 
night, like many other animals, and of reposing by day. The 
harshness of its voice, occasioned by the width and capacity of 
its throat, may be intended by Heaven as an alarm and warning 
Co the birds and animals on which it preys to secure tliemselves 
from danger. The voices of all carnivorous birds and animals 
also observed to be harsh and hideous, probably for this 
Tery purpose. 

The Great Horned Owl is not migratory, but remains with 

lu the whole year. During the day he slumbers in the thick 

evei^eens of deep swamps, or seeks shelter iii large hollow 

trees. He is very rarely seen abroad by day, and never but 

vben disturbed. In the month of May they usually begin to 

build. The nest is generally placed in the fork of a tail tree, 

and is constructed of sticks piled in considerable quantities, 

liioed with dry leaves and a few feathers. Sometimes they 

loose a hollow tree ; and in that case carry in but few mate- 

The female lays four egg;s, nearly as large as those of 

hen, almost globular, aud of a pure white. In one of these 

afler the young had flown, were found the beads and 

les of two chickens, the legs luid head of the Got d en ~ winged 

'Woodpecker, and part of the wings and feathers of several 

other birds. It is generally conjectured that they hatch but 

Mice m the season. 

The length of tlic male of this species is twenty indies ; the 
■fii is large, black, and strong, covered at the base with a cere ; 
Vie eyes, golden yellow ; the horns are three inches in length, 
and very broad, consisting of twelve or fourteen feathers, their 
webs black, broadly edged with bright tawny; face, rusty, 
bounded on each side by a band of black; space between the 
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eyes and bill, whitish; whole lower parts elegantly marked 
with numerous transverse bars of dusky on a bright tawny 
ground, thinly interspersed with white ; vent, pale yellow 
ochre, barred with narrow lines of brown ; legs and feet large, 
and covered with feathers or hairy down of a pale brown 
colour ; claws, very large, blue black ; tail, rounded, extending 
about an inch beyond the tips of the wings, crossed with six 
or seven narrow bars of brown, and variegated or marbled 
with brown and tawny ; whole upper parts finely pencilled with 
dusky, on a tawny and whitish ground ; chin, pure white, 
under that a band of brown, succeeded by another narrow one 
of white ; eyes, very large. 

The female is full two feet in length, and has not the white 
on the throat so pure. She has also less of the bright ferru- 
ginous or tawny tint below ; but is principally distinguished 
by her superior magnitude. 



WHITE, OR BARN OWL — STRIX FLAMMEA. 

Plate L. Fig. 2. 

Lath, i. 13a --4rc#. Zool, p. 2S6, No. 124.-.PAt;. TranM, iii. 188. — L'Eflrwe, 
ou la Fresaie, Buff, i. 866, pi. 26, PL enl, A40,— Bewick's Brit. BinU, i. p. 88. 
— Common Owl, Turt. Syat. p. 170.— PeaZe*« MuMeum, No. 486. 

UL VLA FL A MMEA — Cuvi br. « 
Strix flammea, Bonap. Synop. p. 88. 

This Owl, though so common in Europe, is much rarer in this 
part of the United States than the preceding, and is only found 
here during very severe winters. This may possibly be owing 

* From the authority of most writers, this Owl is common to both coDtinents. 
Temminck says those from America are exactly the same. I have not personally 
had an opportunity of comparing them. 

In all true night feeding birds, or those that require to steal upon their 
prey unobserved, the general plumage is formed for a light, smooth, and noise- 
less flight ; but the members are not adapted for great swiftness, or for seizing 
their prey by quick and sudden evolutions. The form is comparatively light, 
as far as the necessary requisites for sufficient strength can be combined with 
it ; and the plumage being ample and loose, assists by its buoyancy, and does 
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to the waiit of tliose favourite recesses in this part of the world, 
tIiicIi ttsomuchaffectiiiii the eastern continent. The multitudes 
«f old ruined castles, towers, monasteries, and <;atbedrul!i, that 
everywhere rise to view in those countries, are the chosen 
haunts of this well known species. Its savage cries at night 
^ve, with vulgar minds, a cast of supernatural horror to those 
venerable mouldering piles of antiquity. This species, being 
common to both continents, doubtless extends to the Arctic 
Regions. It also inhabits Tartary, where, according to Pennant, 
** the Monguls and natives almost pay it tU>ine honours, 
because tliey attribute to this species the preservation of tlie 
fcunder of their empire, Ginghis Khan. That prince, with 
liifl small army, happened to be surprised and put to flight by 
bis enemies, and forced to conceal himself in a little coppice ; 
an Owl settled on the bush under which he was hid, and 
induced his pursuers not to search tlierc, as they thought it 
impossible that any man could be concealed in a place where 
that bird would perch. From thencefortli they held it tu be 
•acred, and every one wore a plume of the feathers of this 

not offer tbe Mine rcsi«(um to tbe air ks onp of a iliff iimI rigid texture, 
Tbe wiiigi, tlie great organs of locomotion, and whlrfi, in Oighl, ptoduefe 
the moat Duiie, ate rounded, baring t^e webs of the feaihen vary broad, 
calculated for ■ [wwerTuI and aulBiiiiitg (light; and ibe mechaninn of the 
feathvr* at oni-e buipeaks nii inteiiliun tu dtilroy tbe aoiind jmiduced bf 
■Dolion. In oil llioae birds whicb perform very swift and najiid Aighta — the 
Falcone for initance, Swifts, or Swailowa, many of ihc sea fowl, the Kregatv 
bird — the wings are rery pointed, (a contrariety of form to the Sln^ida.) with 
tb« plumule* very closely united, and locked together, so as to form almost a 
ihtu or solid slip. TbeiH produce more mi>tiuicc> and act ua a strong pro- 
]>cllinfi mrdinm, when vigorously uiied. In the Owls the wings present a larger 
surface, but are not h> capable of swift motion ; and, to prevent the nois« 
wbicb would nei'essarily be produced by the violent percussion of «o great an 
expand!, the wrtw aie entirely detached at the tips, and the plumules of (be 
imter ones being drawn to a fine |ioint, thus offer u free pussage to (he air, and 
a pudual diminuiion of resistance. As ■ flirther proof (but this •trurtuTe t* 
•o intended, we Gnd it to a much less extent in those spit'ies thut feed ucca- 
Monallf during the day, and we have also the ruurowing and accuininatiun of 
the wlngUi denoting superior Aigbl i while, in some, there it a still greMrr 
dliresaion in Ibe clonenled tul. — Ro. 
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species on his head. To this day the Kahnacs continue the 
custom on all great festivals ; and some tribes have an idol in 
form of an Owl, to which they fasten the real legs of one."* 

This species is rarely found in Pennsylvania in summer. 
Of its place and manner of building, I am unable, from my 
own observation, to speak. The bird itself has been several 
times found in the hollow of a tree, and was once caught in a 
bam in my neighbourhood. European writers inform us that 
it makes no nest, but deposits its eggs in the holes of walk, 
and lays five or six, of a whitish colour ; it is said to feed on 
mice and small birds, which, like the most of its tribe, it 
swallows whole, and afterwards emits the bones, feathers, and 
other indigestible parts, at its mouth, in the form of small 
round cakes, which are often found in the empty buildings it 
frequents. During its repose it is said to make a blowing 
noise resembling the snoring of a man.f 

It is distinguished in England by various names, the Barn 
Owl, the Church Owl, Gillihowlet and Screech Owl. In the 
lowlands of Scotland it is universally called the Hoolet 

The White or Barn Owl is fourteen inches long, and 
upwards of three feet six inches in extent; bill, a whitish 
horn colour, longer than is usual among its tribe ; space sur- 
rounding each eye remarkably concave, the radiating featliers 
meeting in a high projecting ridge, arching from the bill 
upwards; between these lies a Xhick tuft of bright tawny 
feathers, that are scarcely seen, unless the ridges be separated; 
face, white, surrounded by a border of narrow, thickset, 
velvety feathers, of a reddish cream colour at the tip, pure 
silvery white below, and finely shafted with black ; whole 
upper parts, a bright tawny yellow, thickly sprinkled with 
whitish and pale purple, and beautifully interspersed with 
larger drops of white, each feather of the back and wing- 
coverts ending in an oblong spot of white, bounded by black ; 
head, large, tumid; sides of the neck, pale yellow ochre, 
thinly sprinkled with small touches of dusky ; primaries and 
* Arctic Zoology, p. 235. f Bewick, i. p. 90. 
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Becoiidaries liie same, tliiuly barred, and thickly sprinkled with 
dull purplish brown; tail, two inches shorter than the dps of 
the wings, even, or very slightly forked, pale yellowish, 
crossed with five burs of hrfiwn, and thickly dotted with the 
■Kune ; whole lower part«, pure white, tliinly interspersed with 
•mall round spots of blackish ; thighs, tlie saine ; legs, long, 
thinly covered with short wliite down nearly to the feet, which 
are of n dirty white, and thickly warted ; toes, tliinly olad with 
while hairs; legs and feet, large and clumsy; the ridge, or 
khouider of the wing, is tinged with bright orange browii. 
The aged bird is more white ; in some, the spots of black on 
thi> breast arc wanting, and the colour below, a pale yellow; 
in others, a pure white. 

The female measures fifteen inches and a half in length, 
«nd three feet eight inches in extent; is much darker above ; 
the lower parts tinged with tawny, and marked also with 
Tvund spots of black. One of these was lately sent me, which 
was shot on the border of the meadows below Phihtdetphia. 
Its stomach contained the mangled carcasses of four large 
■meadow mice, hair, bones, and all. The common practice of 
>inast Owls is, after breaking the bones, to swallow the mouse 
entire ; the bones, hair, and other indigestible parts, are after- 
wards discharged from the mouth in large roundish dry balls, 
that are frequently met with in such ]ilaces as these birds 
nsuallv haunt. 

As tlie meadow mouse is so eagerly sought after by those 
^irdn, and also by great numbers of Hawks, which regularly, 
St the commencement of winter, resort to the meadows below 
Philadelphia, and to ilie marshes along the sea shore, for the 
purpose of feeding on these little animab, some account of 
th«ni may not be improper in this phice. Fig. 3, represents 
the meadow mouse drawn by the same scale, viz. reduced to 
one-half its natural dimensions. This species appears not to 
Iiave been taken notice of by Turlon in the latest edition 
W bis translation of Liniixus. From the nose to the insertion 
of the (ail, it measures four inches ; (he tail Li between 
three quarters and an inch long, hairy, and usually curves 
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upwards ; the fore feet are short, five-toed, the inner toe very 
short, but furnished with a claw ; hind feet also five-toed ; the 
ears are shorter than the fur, through which, though large, 
they are scarcely noticeable ; the nose is blunt ; the colour of 
the back is dark brown, that of the belly, hoary ; the fur is 
long, and extremely fine ; the hind feet are placed very far 
back, and are also short; the eyes exceeding smalL This 
mischievous creature is a great pest to the meadows, burrowing 
in them in every direction; but is particularly injurious to 
the embankments raised along the river, perforating them in 
numerous directions, and admitting the water, which afterwards 
effects dangerous breaches, inundating large extents of these 
low grounds, — and thus they become the instruments of their 
own destruction. In their general figure they bear great 
resemblance to the common musk rat, and, like them, swim 
and dive well. They feed on the bulbous roots of plants, and 
also on garlic, of which they are remarkably fond. 

Another fiivourite prey of most of our Owls is the bat, one 
species of which is represented at fig. 4, as it hung during the day 
in the woods where I found it. This also appears to be a nonde- 
script. The length of this bat, from the nose to the tip of the tail, 
is four inches; the tail itself is as long as the body, but generally 
curls up inwards; the general colour is a bright iron gray, the fur 
being of a reddish cream at bottom, then strongly tinged with 
lake, and minutely tipt with white ; the ears are scarcely half 
an inch long, with two slight valves ; the nostrils are somewhat 
tubular ; fore teeth, in the upper jaw none, in the lower four, 
not reckoning the tusks ; the eyes are very small black points ; 
the chin, upper part of the breast, and head, are of a pale 
reddish cream colour ; the wings have a single hook or claw 
each, and are so constructed, that the animal may hang either 
with its head or tail downward. I have several times found 
two hanging fast locked together behind a leaf, the hook of 
one fixed in the mouth of the other ; the hind feet are furnished 
with five toes, sharp-clawed ; the membrane of the wings is 
dusky, shafts, light brown ; extent, twelve inches. In a cave, 
not far from Carlisle, in Pennsylvania, I found a. number of 
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these bats in lUe depth of winter, in very severe weather: 
ihey were lying on the projecting shelves of the rocks, and, 
when the brand of fire was held near tliem, wrinkled up their 
mouths, shewing their teeth ; when held in the hand for a 
abort time, they hecame active, and, after lieing tarried into 
M Btove room, Hew about as lively as ever. 
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This very rare species is the only one I hare met with, and 
is reduced to half its size, to correspond with the rest of the 
^;ures on the same plate. It was shot on the 24th of April, 
lo an orchard, and was remarkably active, running, climbing, 
knd darting about among the opening buds and blossoms with 
itraonlinary agility. From what quarter of the United States 
Or of North America it is a wanderer, I am unable to determine, 
la^'ing never before met with an individual of the species^ 1 
]ta notes and manner of breeding arc also alike unknown to me. 
This wus a male : it measured live inches long, and eight and a 
quarter in extent ; the upper parts were dull yellow olive ; the 
wings, dusky brown, edged with lighter ; the greater and lesser 
coverts, tipt with wliite ; the lower purts, dirty white, stained ] 
Witli dull yellow, particularly on the upper parts of the breast; ' 
tiie tail, dusky brown, tlie two exterior featliers marked, like 
tiioae of many other!*, with a spot of white on the inner vaiies ; 
bead, rcmiu-kubly small ; bill, broad at the base, furnished with 
bristles, and notched near the Up ; legs, dark brown ; fee^ 
yeUtrwiah ; eye, dark hazel. 

Since writing the above, I hare shot several indiriduals of j 
species in various quarters o 



I swamps. They all appear i 



nearly alike in plumages 



I Having found them there in June, there is no doubt of their 
I breeding in that state, and, probably, in such situations lar to 
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the southward ; for many of the southern summer birds that 
rarely visit Pennsylvania, are yet common to the swamps and 
pine woods of New Jersey. Similarity of soil and situation, 
of plants and trees, and, consequently, of fruits, seeds, and 
insects, &c. are, doubtless, their inducements. The Summer 
Red Bird, Great Carolina Wren, Pine-<!reeping Warbler, 
and many others, are rarely seen in Pennsylvania, or to the 
northward, though they are common in many parts of West 
Jersey. 



HAWK OWL — STRIX HUDSONIA Plate L. Fio. 6. 

Little Hawk Owl, Edw, 62.— Xo^A. i. 142, No. 29 PhU Tnau. 61, 985.— Le 

Chat-huant de Canada, Brua, i. 518. — Buff, i. 991. — Chouette 4 longue queue 
de Siberie, PL enL 463 — Arct. ZooL p. 234, No. 123.— Pea&*« JViimmm, 
No. 500. 

SURNIA FUNEREA Dumcail.* 

Strut (sub-gen. Sttrnia) fimerea, Bonap, Synop, p. 35. — Striz fonerea, TVam. Mam, 

i. p. 86. — North, Zool, ii. p. 92. 

This is another inhabitant of both continents, a kind of equi- 
vocal species, or rather a connecting link between the Hawk 
and Owl tribes, resembling the latter in the feet, and in the 
radiating feathers round tlie eye and bill; but approaching 
nearer to the former in the smallness of its head, narrowness of 
its face, and in its length of tail. In short, it seems just such a 
figure as one would expect to see generated between a Hawk 
and an Owl of the same size, were it possible for them to 
produce ; and yet is as distinct, independent, and original a 
species as any other. The figure on the plate is reduced to 

* In this we have the true form of a diurnal Owl. The head is compara- 
tively small ; facial disk, imperfect ; the ears hardly larger than in Inrds of 
prey, and not operculated ; the wings and tail more Hawk like, the former, as 
Wilson observes, \^'ith the webs scarcely divided at the tips. Flies by day, 
and, according to Dr Richardson, preys during winter on Ptarmigan, which it 
constantly attends in their spring migrations northward, and is even so bold, 
on a bird being killed by the hunters, as to pounce down upon it, though it 
4nay be unable, from its size, to carry it off. — Ed. 
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one-half tlie she of life. It lins also aiiotlier strong tniit of the 
Hairk tribe, — ^in flying and preying by day, contrary to the 
general habit of Owls. It is cliaractemed as a bold and active 
species, following the fowler, and carrying olf his guine as soon 
as it ta shot. It h said to prey on Partridges and other hints; 
and is very common at Hudson's Buy, where it is Cidled by 
the Indians Co/taracoch." We are also informed that ttiia 
same species inhabiu Denmark and Sweden, is freijuent in all 
Siberia, and on the west side of the Uralian chain as far as 
C'asaii and the Volga ; but not in Russia. f It was also seen 
by the navigators near Sandwich Sound, in lat. 61 deg. north. 
This species is very nire in Pennsylvania, and the more 
southern parts of the United States. Its favourite range seems 
to be along the borders of the Arctic Regions, making occa- 
donal excursions southwardly when compelled by severity of 
weather, and consequent scarcity of food. I some time ago 
received a drawing of this bird, from the district of Maine, 
where it was considered rare : that, and tlie specimen from 
which the drawing in the ])late was taken, which was shot in 
the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, are the only two tliat have 
come under my notice. These having luckily happened to 
be male and female, have enabled me to give a description 
of bolli. Of their neat, or manner of breeding, we have 
DO account. 

The male of this species is fifteen inches long ; the bill, 
itnge yellow, and almost hid uniong the feathers ; plumage 
the cliin, curving up over the under mandible; eyes, bright 
Ormnge; liead, small; face, narrow, an<l with very little con- 
cavity; cheeks, while; crown and hind head, dusky black, 
thickly marked with round spots of white ; sides of the neck, 
■narked with a large curving streak of brown black, with 
another a little behind it of a triangular form ; back, scapulars, 
rump, and tail-coverts, brown olive, thickly speckled with 

Ibrotul spots of white ; the tail extends three inches beyond 
yie tips of the wings, is of a brown olive colour, and croaseii 
f ■ EowAans. t Pexhaht. 
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with six or seven uarrow bars of white, rounded at the end, 
and also tipt with white ; the^breast and chin are marked with 
a large spot of brown olive ; upper part of the breaBt, lig^; 
lower, and all the parts below, elegantly barred witk didt 
brown and white ; legs and feet, covered to and beyond dM 
claws with long whitish plumage, slightly yellow, and: baaed 
with fine lines of olive ; claws, horn colour. The wdglit id 
this bird was twelve ounces. 

The female is much darker above ; the qmlls are nearly 
black ; and the upper part of the breast is blotched with deep 
blackish brown. 

It is worthy of remark, that, in all Owls that fly by night, 
the exterior edges and sides of the wing-quills are slightly 
recurved, and end in fine hairs or points; by which means 
the bird is enabled to pass through the air with the greatest 
silence, a provision necessary for enabling it the better to 
surprise its prey. In the Hawk Owl now before us, whick 
flies by day, and to whom this contrivance would be of oe ^c 
consequence, it is accordingly omitted, or at least is scarcely 
observable. So judicious, so wise, and perfectly applicaUe, 
are all the dispositions of the Creator! 



MARSH HAWK.~FALCO ULIGINOSUS. 

Plate LI. Fig. 2. 

JEdw. iv. 291,^ Lath, I 90. ^Arct, Zod, p. 206, No. \(X>, — BaHroMy p. 290.— 

Peah'$ Museum, No. 318. 

CIRCUS CYANEUS.-^BKcnmiJt.: 

Falco (4ub-gexi. Circus,) Bonap. Synop, p. 33. — Buteo (Circns) cyaneut? tit. 

Americanus, North, Zooi, ii. p. 55. 

A DRAWING of this Hawk was transmitted to Mr Edwards, 
more than fifty years ago, by Mr William Bartram, and 
engraved in Plate 291 of Edwards' OmWidogy. At that 
time, and I believe till now, it has been considered as a species 
peculiar to this country. 

* Sec note in Vol. III. accompanying description of the male. — Ed. 
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I hive examined vai-ious iadividuaU of tbu Hawk, both in 
nmmer &nd in the depth of winter, and find them to corres- 
pond so nearly with the Ring-tail of Europe, that I have no 
doubt of their being the same species. 

This Hawk h most numerous where there are extensive 
meadows and salt marshes, over which it sails very low, 
making frequent circuitous sweeps over the same ground, in 
March of a species of mouse, figured in Plate L„ and very 
idant in such situations. It occasionally flaps the wings, 

tt is most commonly seen sailing about within a few feet of the 
■urface. They are usually known by the name of the Mouse 
Hawk along the sea-coast of New Jersey, where they are very 
Several were also brought me last winter from the 
lows below Philadelphia. Having never seen its nest, I am 

table to describe it from my own observation. It is said, by 
European writers, to build on the ground, or on low limbs of 
trees. Mr Pennant observes, that it sometimes changes to a 
rust-coloured variety, except on the rump and tail. It is 
found, as was to be expected, nt Hudson's Bay, being native 
in both this latitude and that of Britain, We are also informed 
that it is common in the open and temperate parts of Russia 
and Siberia; and extends as far as Lake Baikal, though it is 
Mud not to be found in the north of Europe.* 

The Marsh Hawk is twenty-one inches long, and three feet 
eleven inches in extent; cere and legs, yellow, the former 
tinged with green, the latter long and slender; nostril, large, 
triangular ; this and the base of the bill, thickly covered with 
■trong curving hairs, that rise from the space between the eye 

id bill, arching over the base of the bill and cere ; this is a 
icular characteristic ; bill, blue, black at the end ; eye, 
'dark hazel ; cartilage overhanging the eye, and also the eyelid, 
bluish green ; spot under the eye, and line from the front over 
it* brownish white ; head above and back, dark glossy chocolate 
brown, the former slightly seamed with bright ferruginous; 
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scapulars, spotted with the same under the surface; lesser 
coverts and band of the wing, here and there edged with the 
same ; greater coverts and primaries, tipt with whitish ; quills, 
deep brown at the extreme half, some of the outer ones hoary 
on the exterior edge ; all the primaries, yellowish white on 
the inner vanes and upper half, also barred on the inner vanes 
with black; tail, long, extending three inches beyond .the 
wings, rounded at die end, and of a pale sorrel colour, crossed 
by four broad bars of very dark brown, the two middle feathers 
excepted, which are barred with deep and lighter shades of 
chocolate brown ; chin, pale ferruginous; round the neck, a 
collar of bright rust colour ; breast, belly, and vent, pale rust, 
shafted with brown ; femorals, long, tapering, and of the same 
pale rust tint ; legs, feathered near an inch below the knee. 
This was a female. The male differs chiefly in being rather 
lighter, and somewhat less. 

This Hawk is particularly serviceable to the rice fields of 
the southern states, by the havock it makes among the clouds 
of Rice Buntings that spread such devastation among that 
grain, in its early stage. As it sails low, and swiftly, over the 
surface of the field, it keeps the flocks in perpetual fluctuation, 
and greatly interrupts their depredations. The planters 
consider one Marsh Hawk to be equal to several negroes ibr 
alarming the Rice-birds. Formerly the Marsh Hawk used 
to be numerous along the Schuylkill and Delaware, during 
the time the reeds were ripening, and the Reed-birds 
abundant ; but they have of late years become less numerous 
here. 

Mr Pennant considers the *^ strong^ thick^ and short legs" 
of this species, as specific distinctions from the Ring-tailed 
Hawk ; the legs, however, are long and slender ; and a Marsh 
Hawk such as he has described, with strong, thick, and short 
legs, is nowhere to be found in the United States. 




blCluileCirDliin, Cut. Btg. Avm. \. p. 332. — Bluma run-atiu. fianaji. Symp. 
hf, 31. — Nwdenu furcUuh Vig. ZooL Journ. No. VIL p. 3S7. — £tH. JICs*. 
L p. 101. — T)w 6w>U<nr-tulHl H«k, AihL pL 73; Om. Siejf. i. 



This very elegant species inhabits the southern districts of 
the United States in summer; is seldom seen as far north as 
Pennsylvania, but is very abundant in South Carolina and 

■ Tbe diBractcn of the birdi compoim; Ihiii genus ire, — gcnrral form of 

IcM tueugth Ihan mosx of the ffikomda ; bi]l> lalher weak ; tootb. liltle seen ; 

the tmi. sbon, ibick, retiruluced, and pnitl}' fcnthervd in front ; wings, gieadj 

l-tioot»tei ; tiiuoruus, uid, like the Kitps, excel in fligbt, eirding in [be air. 

J Vi^jwrs hu formed a genus. Nauderia, of ibis and a small African species, 

ing ibem from Elamu, where the)' were plseed by matt prior ornitho- 

lo ibew two birds, the tail is tbrked to ■ gmt extpnl ; while, in th* 

it only t'oinmences to usume tbsl form, and, in one, is allof^her 

Tbe claws ojeo ate not clrcuUr undcrneatb, as in the otbers, [o 

lich Mr Vigor* would resirici £faiiiu. The wingi of (he (wo Inrda, bow- 

mri thew eonsiderable difierenre ; tbe quilU, in (be American, being abruptly 

eourginaled, the third longest ; in the African, tbe second is longeeti and oiUj 

i tli^t emarginatlon on (be two Grat. Altoge(her we are no( quite aatiafled 

k the diitinctioni. I have fur (be present retained £Isiuu, nocwithstaliding 

■ differences (bat do exist between some of its membert. 

; to Andubou, tbey teed chielly on the wing; and having pounced on 
f pre]' tq>on (he ground, rise with it, and devour it while Bying. " In calm 
m weatber,' be remarks, ■' thev soar to an immense beighE, pursuing the 
•eeta called Mampdta Haaks, and performing the most singular evolution* 
) be conceived, u«ng their tail with an elegance peculiar to them. 
' They thus shew u manner of feeding entirely different from most 
Uof pMy, whiiUi generally retire losome distance, and devour in quiet on (be 
I. There are some partly insecti«iroiu Hawks — Paat, for instance — which 
id devour the inseii during flight i trot largcT prey is tteaud >( laiiore. 
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Georgia, and still more so in West Florida, and the extensive 
prairies of Ohio and the Indiana territory. I met with these 
birds in the early part of May, at a place called Duck Creek, 
in Tennessee, and found them sailing about in great numbers 
near Bayo Manchac on the Mississippi, twenty or thirty being 
within view at the same time. At that season a species of 
cicada, or locust, swarmed among the woods, making a 
deafening noise, and I could perceive these Hawks frequently 
snatching them from the trees. A species of lizard, which is 
very numerous in that quarter of the country, and has the 
faculty of changing its colour at will, also furnishes the Swallow- 
tailed Hawk with a favourite morsel. These lizards are 
sometimes of the most brilliant light green, in a few minutes 
change to a dirty clay colour, and again become nearly black. 
The Swallow-tailed Hawk, and Mississippi Kite, feed eagerly 
on this lizard ; and, it is said, on a small green snake also, 
which is the mortal enemy of the lizard, and frequently pursues 
it to the very extremity of the branches, where both become 
the prey of the Hawk. • 

The Swallow-tailed Hawk retires to the south in October, 
at which season, Mr Bartram informs me, they are seen in 
Florida, at a vast height in the air, sailing about with great 
steadiness; and continue to be seen thus, passing to their 

I am aware of none that feed so decidedly on the wing as that now described ; 
in every thing, it will appear more like a large Swallow than an accipitrine 
bird. 

Mr Audubon remarks another curious circumstance, at variance with the 
wary manners of the Fakonida. *' When one is killed, and falls to the ground, 
the whole flock comes over the dead bird, as if intent upon carrying it off. I have 
killed several of these Hawks in this manner, firing as fast as I could load my 
gun." 

This bird occurred to the late Dr Walker, at Ballacbulish, in Argyle- 
shire, in 1792. Another specimen was taken near Howes, in Wensleydale, 
Yorkshire, by W. Fotheringill, Esq. and communicated to the London Society, 
November, 1823.— -Ed. 

* This animal, if I mistake not, is the Luctrta bvttaris, or Bladder Lizard, 
of Turton, vol. i. p. 666. The facility with which it changes colour is sur- 
prising, and not generally known to naturalists. 
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inter quarters, for several days. They usually feed from 
their claws as they fly alung. Their flight is easy und ^ruceful, 
with sometimes occasional sweeps umong the trees, the long 
feathers of their tail spread out, and each extremity of it used 
alternately to lower, elevate, or otherwise direct their course. 
I have never yet met with their nests. 

These birds are particularly attached to the extensive 
prairies of the western countries, where their favourite snakeSf 
lizards, grasshoppers, and locusts, are in abundance. They 
are sometimes, though rarely, seen in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and that only in warm and very long summers. A 
apecimen, now in the Museum of Philadelphia, was shot within 
a few miles of tliat city. We are informed, that one waa 

;en in the South Sea, off the coast which lies between YIo 

id Aricii, in about lat. 23 deg. south, on the eleventh of 

tember, by the Keverend the Father Louis Feuillee." 

They are also common in Mexico, and extend tlieir migrations 

far as Peru. 

The Swiillow-tiiiled Hawk measures full two feet in length, 

id upwards of four feet six inches in extent; the bill is 
:k; cere, yellow, covered at the base with bristles; iris of 
Ae eye, silvery cream, surrounded with a blood-red ring; 
whole head and neck, pure white, the shafts, fine black hairs; 
the whole lower parts also pure white ; the throat and breast, 
^abafted in the same manner; upper parts, or back, black, 
)ed with green and purple; whole lesser coverts, very 

k purple ; wings long, reaching within two inches of the 
tip of tlie tail, and black ; tail also very long, and remarkably 
forked, consisting of twelve feathers, all black, glossed with 
green and purple ; several of the tertials, white, or edged with 
vhite, hut generally covered by the scapulars; inner vanes of 
secondaries, white on their upper half, black towards their 
its; lining of the wings, white; legs, yellow, short, and 

ick, and feathered before half way below the knee ; claws, 

• J«itr. tht Oit. urn. a. SB. 
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fiiuch curved, whitish ; outer claw, very smalL The greater 
part of the plumage is white at the base; and, when the 
scapulars are a little displaced, they appear spotted with white. 
This was a male in perfect plumage* The colour and 
markings of the male and female are nearly alike. 



LONG-EARED OWL. — STRIX OTUS. — Plate LL Fig. L 
Twt. SpU. p, 167. -- Bewick, i. p. 84. — Peah't JfttftwM, No. 434. 

OTUS VULGARIS. ^Fi.EMiva.* 
Striz otus, JBonap, Sifnop. p. 37. — North, ZooL ii. p. 72. 

This Owl is common to both continents, and is much more 
numerous in Pennsylvania than the White, or Barn Owl : six 
or seven were found in a single tree, about fifteen miles from 
Philadelphia. There is little doubt but this species is found 
inhabiting America to a high latitude; though we have no 
certain accounts of the fact. Except in size, this species has 
more resemblance to the Great Homed Owl than any other 
of its tribe. It resembles it also in breeding among the 
branches of tall trees ; lays four eggs, of nearly a round form, 

* Upon the authority of the Prinee of Musignano, and the examinations of 
the various writers who have mentioned this bird, it appears very near indeed, 
if not identical with, the O. vulgaris of Europe ; and I have ventured to retain 
it as such, until I can decide from personal observation. The opinions of 
Vieillot, &c. have been confused, by the existence of a second species in the 
United States, which will appear in the fifth volume of the elegant continua- 
tion of Wilson, now in progress by Bonaparte, under the title of Ottu 
Mexicamu, 

In the second volume of the Northern Zoohgy, we have the Long-eared Owl 
referred to this species, and no mention is made of any difference arising even 
from climate. The habits described by Wilson and Dr Richardson are 
precisely similar to those exhibited by our European bird. 

Otus has been formed by Cuvier for the reception of those species with 
aigrettes, where the facial disk is conspicuous, and the head proportionally small, 
as in Bubo; and where the ear-conch is large, extending, as in this species, from 
the posterior part of the orbit, to behind the limb of the lower jaw. The 
plumage is loose and downy, the habits nocturnal. — Ed. 
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and pure white.* The youn^ are grayish white until nearly 
lull grown, and roosl during the day close together on a limb, 
'Among the thickest of tlie foliage. This Owl is frequently 
seen abroad during thtr day, but is not remarkable for its voice 
habits. 

The Long-eared Owl is fourteen inches and a half long, 
and three feet two inches in extent; ears, large, composed of 
•ix featliers, gradually lengthening from the front one back- 
wards, black, edged with rusty yellow : irides, vivid yellow ; 
inside of the circle of the face, white, outside or cheeks, rusty; 
St the internal angle of the eye, a streak of black; bill, 
blackish born colour ; forehead and crown, deep brown, 
^eckled with minute points of white and pale rusty ; outside 
circle of the face, black, finely marked with small curving 
spots of white ; back and wings, dark brown, sprinkled and 
Spotted with white, pale ferruginous, and dusky; primaries, 
•larred nHth brownish yellow and dusky, darkening towards 

le dps ; secondaries, more finely barred and powdered with 
white and dusky : tail, rounded at the end, of the same length 
inth the wings, beautifully barred and marbled with dull 
white and pale rusty, on a dark brown ground ; throat and 
breast, clouded with rusty, cream, black and white ; belly, 
beautifulty streaked with large arrow-heads of black ; legs and 
thighs, pl^u pale rusty, feathered to the claws, which are 
blue black, large, and sharp ; inside of the wing, brownish 
yellow, with a large spot of black at the root of the primaries. 
This was a female. Of the male I cannot speak precisely; 
though, from the number of these birds which I have examined 
in the fall, when it is difficult to ascertain their sex, I con- 
jecture that they differ very little in colour. 

About sis or seven miles below Philadelphia, and not far 
the Delaware, is a low swamp, thickly covered with 
and inundated during great part of t)ie year. This 
place is the resort of great numbers of the Qua-bird, or 
Night Raven, {Ardea nyclicorax,) where they build in large 

* BufToTi remsrkH that it rsr«1y construf ta ■ nvtx a( its own i but not a 
qurnllj- mi'iipie* th«< n( olhcrs, pBrtitiiUH)' tlie Maffpif . 
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companies. On the 25th of April, while wading among'the 
dark recesses of this place, observing the habits of these birdii 
I discovered a Long'^ared Otc% which had taken posiseanon of 
one of their nests, and was sitting ; on mounting to the nest, 
I found it contained four eggs, and, breaking one of theae^ the 
young appeared almost ready to leave the shelL There were 
numbers of the Qua-birds' nests on the adjoining trees all 
around, and one of them actually on the same tree. Thus we 
see how unvarying are the manners of this species, however 
remote and different the countries may be where it has taken 
up its residence. 



RED-TAILED HAWK—FALCO BOREALIS. 

Plate LII. Fig. 2. 

Aret, ZooL p. 205, No. 100. — American Buiurd, Zatk. L 50. — TwrL JSftL 
p. 15]. — F. aquilinos cauda femiga. Great Eagle Hawk, Bartram, p. S90l — 
PtaU^i Museum, No. 182. 

BUTEO BORBJLTS.'—SmAiKBon. • 

Falco (tub-genus JButeo) borealis, JBonap. Synop. p. 32. — Tlie Red-taalBd Hmrki 
Aud. pi. 51, mole and female; Om, Biog, i. p. 265. — Buteo bwealis, North. 
Zool. ii. p. 50. 

The figure of this bird, and those of the other two Hawks 
on the same plate, are reduced to exactly half the dimensions 
of the living subjects. These representations are offered to the 
public with a confidence in their fidelity; but thesCj I am sorry 
to say, are almost all I have to give towards elucidating their 
history. Birds, naturally thinly dispersed over a vast extent of 
country ; retiring during summer to the depth of the forests 

* The Red-tailed Buzzard is a species peculiar to America, and, in its adult 
state, seems perfectly known to ornithologists. The figure on the same plate, 
and next described by our author, has been subject to more discussion, and has 
been variously named. From the testimonies of Bonaparte and Audubon, it 
may, however, be certainly considered as the young or immature bird — an 
idea which Wilson himself entertained, and shewed by his mark of interrogation 
to the young, and the quotation of its synonyms. The figure at fig. 2, is the 
young in immature plumage, where the red tail has not yet appeared, and 
which is known to authors under the name of F. Leverianus, — £d. 
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I breed ; approacliing the habitntionit of man, like oilier 
I diieves and plunderenj, with sliy and cautious jealousy ; seldom 
[ permitting a near advunce ; subject to great changes of pin- I 
mage; and, since the decline of falconry, seldom or never 
domesticated, — offer to tliose who wish eagerly to investigate | 
their history, and to delineate their particular character and ' 
tnanncrs, great and insurmountable difficulties. Little mor« 
can he done in such cases than to identify the species, and J 
trace it through the various quarters of the world where it h 
been certainly met with. 

The Red-tailed Hawk is most frequently seen in the lower 
I fails of Peniisylvunia during the severity of winter. Amoug I 
[the extensive meadows that border the Schuylkill and Dela- 
ware, below Philadelphia, where flocks of larks, (Alauda 
moffna,) and where mice and moles are in great abundance, 
many individuals of this Hawk spend the greater part of the 
winter. Others prowl around die plantations, looking out for 
vagrant chickens ; their method of seizing which is, by sweep- 
ing swiftly over the spot, and, grappling them with their 
talons, bear them away to the woods. The bird from 
which the figure in the plate was drawn, was surprised in 
die act of feeding on a hen he had just killed, and which he 
8 compelled to abandon. The remains of t!ie chicken were 
{■nmedialely baited to a steel trap, and early the next morning 
unfortunate Red-tail was found a prisoner, securely 
hstened by the leg. The same hen, which the day before he 
had massacred, w.ts, the very next, made the means of decoying 
bim to his destructiou, — in the eye of the farmer, a system of 
bir and just retribution. 

This species inhabits the whole United States, and, I believe, 
h not migratory, as I found it, in the month of May, as &r 
Muth as Fort Adams, in the Mississippi territory. The young 
ir«re, at that time, nearly as large as their parents, and were 
very clamorous, making an incessant squealing noise. One, 
which I shot, contained in ita stomach mingled fragments of 
frogt and lizards. 

The Red-tailed Hawk is twenty inches long, and three 
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feet nine inches in extent ; bill, blue black ; cere, and sides 
of the mouth, yellow, tinged with green ; lores, and spot on 
the under eyelid, white, the former marked with fine radiating 
hairs ; eyebrow, or cartilage, a dull eel-skin colour, prominent, 
projecting over the eye ; a broad streak of dark brown extends 
from the sides of the mouth backwards ; crown and hind head, 
dark brown, seamed with white, and ferruginous ; sides of the 
neck, dull ferruginous, streaked with brown; eye, large; 
iris, pale amber ; back and shoulders, deep brown ; wings, 
dusky, barred with blackish ; ends of the five first primaries, 
nearly black ; scapulars, barred broadly with white and brown ; 
sides of the tail-coverts, white, barred with ferruginous, middle 
ones dark, edged with rust; tail, rounded, extending two 
inches beyond the wings, and of a bright red brown, with a 
single band of black near the end, and tipt with brownish 
white ; on some of the lateral feathers are slight indications of 
the remains of other narrow bars ; lower parts, brownish white ; 
the breast, ferruginous, streaked with dark brown ; across the 
belly, a band of interrupted spots of brown; chin, white; 
femorals and vent, pale brownish white, the former marked 
with a few minute heart-shaped spots of brown ; legs, yellow, 
feathered half way below the knees. 

This was a male. Another specimen, shot within a few 
days after, agreed, in almost every particular of its colour 
and markings, with the present; and, on dissection, was found 
to be a female. 



AMERICAN BUZZARD, OR WHITE-BREASTED HAWK. 
FALCO BORE ALIS?— Plate LII. Fig. 1. 

Lath. Syn, Sup. p. 81. — Ind. Om. i. p. 18, No. Ql. — Peale'i Musann, No. 400. 

BVTEO BOREALIS. Young or the year. — Bonaparte. 
Falco (sub-genuH Buteo) borealis, Boruip. Synop. p. S2. 

It is with some doubt and hesitation that I introduce the 
present as a distinct species from the preceding. In their 
size and general aspect they resemble each other considerably ; 
yet I have found both males and females among each ; and in 
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le present species I have sometinies fouml rlic ^ruimd colour 

the tail strongly tinged with ferni^iious, and the bars of 

isky but slight; while in the preceding the tail is sometimes 

r wholly red brown, the single bar of black near the tip excepted ; 

in other specimens evident remains of numerous other bars 

are visible. In the meantime, both are figured, and future 

observalions may throw more light on the matter. 

This bird is more numerous than the last; but frequents 
tilfl same situations in winter. One, which was shot on the 
wing, lived with me several weeks ; but refused to eat. It 
aniused itself by frequently hopping from one end of the room 
to the other; and sitting for hours at the window, looking 
down on the passengers below. At first, when approached by 
ftny person, he generally put himself in the position in which 
he is represented ; but after some time he became quite familiari 
permitting himself to be handled, an<l shutting his eyes, as if 
[uite passive. Though he lived ho long without food, he was 
itmd on dissection to be exceedingly fat, his stomach being 
ireloped in a mass of solid iat of nearly an inch in thickness. 
The White-breasted Hawk is twenty-two inches long, and 
lur feet in extent ; cere, pale green ; bill, pale blue, black at 
point ; eye, bright straw colour ; eyebrow, projecting 
greatly ; head, broad, flai, and large ; upper part of the head, 
■ides of the neck and back, brown, streaked and seamed with 
white and some pale rust ; scapulars and wing-coverts, spotted 
with white ; wing-quills much resembling the preceding 
i^ecies; tail-coverts, white, handsomely barred with brown; 
t^, slightly rounded, of a pale brown colour, varying in some 
lo a wrrei, crossed by nine or ten bars of black, and tipt for 
half an inch with while ; wings, brown, barred with dusky; 
inner vanes nearly all while ; chin, throat, and breast, pure 
white, n'ilh the exception of some slight touches of brown that 
enclose the chin; femonils, yellowish white, tliinly marked 
with minute touches of rust! legs, bright yellow, feathered 
half way down ; belly, broadly spotted with black or very 
deep brown; the tips of the wings reach to the middle of the 
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My reason for inclining to consider this a distinct species 
from the last, is the circumstance of having uniformly found 
the present two or three inches larger than the former, though 
this may possibly be owing to their greater age. 



ASH-COLOURED, OR BLACK-CAP HAWK.— FALCO 
ATRICAPILLUS Plate LIL Fig. a 

Ath-coloared Bucurd ? Lath, Syn, t. p. 55, No. 85. — Peo/e** Mutetm, No. 406. 

ASTUn ATJUCAPILLUS.-'BoitAFAm, • 

Faloo palumbarius, Bonap, Synop. p. 28. — Autour royal, Falco r^alu^ Temm. PL 
Col. tab. 495. — Accipiter {Antur) atricapillus, North, ZooL ii. p. 99. — Attar 
atricapillus, Jard. and Selb. Itlust. Onu pL 121. 

Of this beautiful species I can find no precise description. 
The Ash-coloured Buzzard of Edwards differs so much from 
this, particularly in wanting the fine zigzag lines below, and 
the black cap, that I cannot for a moment suppose them to be 

** The Falco atricapittus of Wilson has been confounded by all ¥mters» 
except the Prince of IVIiisignano in his review of Cuvier, and the authors of 
the Northern Zoology f with the Goshawk of Europe. Wilson expresses his 
doubt, from being unable to compare it with actual specimens. Sabine makes 
out the Arctic specimens to be identical. Audubon is of opinion, also, that 
they were identical ; but from what I recollect of that gentlemairs drawing, it 
must have been made from this bird. While Temminck makes a new species 
altogether in his Autour royal, without noticing Wilson. 

The greatest difference between the two birds is the marking of the breast 
and under parts, and it is so distinct as to be at once perceived. In the 
American species, the under parts are of a uniform pale grayish white, having 
the tail and centre of each feather black, forming a dark streak. This extends 
to those in the centre of the belly, after which it is hardly visible ; every feather 
in addition is clouded transversely with irregular bars of gray. In the European 
bird, the markings are in the shape of two decided transverse bars on each 
feather, with the shaft dark, but not exceeding its own breadth, — each, as a 
whole, having a very different appearance. The upper parts of the American 
bird are also of a blue shade, and the markings of the head and auriculars are 
darker and more decided. Wilson's figure is a most correct representation. 

The genus Astur, of Bechstein, has now been used for this form, and is 
generally synonymous with Les autours of the French. Mr Swainson, however, 
is inclined to make it rather a sub-genus of AccipUeTf in which the Sparrow 
Huwks, and lesser specie**, have been placed. There is some difference in 
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The individual from which the drawing was made 

I feithfully represented !n the plate, reduced to one half its 

■IMtural dimensions. This bird was shot within a few miles of 

PPbiladelphia, and is now preserved, in good order, in Mr 

Peale's museum. 

Its general make and aspect denotes great Strength and 
spirit ; its legs are strong, and its claws of more than propor- 
tionate size. Should any otlier specimen or variety of this 
Hawk, differing from tlie present, occur during the publica- 
tion of this work, it will enable me more accurately to designate 
the species. 

The Black-cap Huwk is twenty-one inches in length ; the 
bill and cere are blue; eye, reddish amber; crown, black, 
bordered on each side by a line of white finely specked with 
bUck; these lines of white meet on tlie hind head; whole 
upper parts, slate, tinged with brown, slightest on the quills; 

tbe rontlruclion of the urti, but the habits anil geni>rBl form are nearlj' 
(iinilBr. In the Ornittiolojry of Ainpricn, the Aitur Paiiuylniiiiciu will (bciv 
an example of Ihe one ; ibe bird now in question iliat of the other. 

In gcnenl form, the birds of this group are strong, but do not ihew the finn 
nd compact sIniL'ture of the true Falcon. The wings are short and rounded, 
and preient ■ ronsidemble under surfuce, favourable to a imoolb and sailing 
flight, whicb power is rendered more perfect bf the lengthened and expanded 
laiL The tarsi and feet bear a relative proportion of strength to thdr bodice, 
■nd (he daira are more than usually booked and tharp ; tbat of the inner toe 
■Itrajs Figual lo the hallux. Their favourite abodes are woods, or well clothed 
eountrieB, vhere tlie; build and rear tbeir young, bunting for prey about the 
Airta. They are extremely active and bold ; their diglil is aailiiig in rirrle*, 
or, when in mrch of prry, skimming near to the ground, about feiicei and brush, 
ttid darting at any thing, either on the ground or on w'mg, will) great celerit]'. 
I hare aeen tome of our native species pick up a bird, when flying near ibe 
iratmd. so rapidly, that the rnotion of stooping and clutching was bardlf 
pereepliblc, and Ifae fligfat continued, as if nothing had happened. During 
ibtir higher flights, or when threading through a thick wood, which they do 
with great dexterity, the motions of the tall arc perceived directing their 
moremeBU, and, in the latter cue, is most coni^picuously iiecesBsry. When 
pnched at real the position is unusually erect; so much, that the tine of Ihe 
bark and tail is almosi perpendicular. The plumage in the adults i* otira of a 
dark leaden colour above, with bars and crosses on Ihe under parts j in the 
young. Ihr upper tiirfwr assumes diflerenl shades of brown, while (he marking* 
beneath an longitudinal. — Ei>. 
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legs, feathered half way down, and, with the feet, of a yellow 
colour ; whole lower parts and femorals, white, most elegantly 
speckled with fine transverse pencilled zigzag lines of dusky, 
all the shafts being a long black line ; vent, pure white. 

If this be not the celebrated Goshawk^ formerly so much 
esteemed in falconry, it is very closely allied to it. I have 
never myself seen a specimen of that bird in Europe, and the 
descriptions of their best naturalists vary considerably; but, 
from a careful examination of the figure and account of the 
Goshawk, given by the ingenious Mr Bewick, (Brit. Birds, 
vol. i. p. 65,) I have very little doubt that the present will be 
found to be the same. 

The Goshawk inhabits France and Germany ; is not very 
common in South Britain, but more frequent in the northern 
parts of the island, and is found in Russia and Siberia. 
Buffon, who reared two young birds of this kind, a male and 
female, observes, that ^^ the Goshawk, before it has shed its 
feathers, that is in its first year, is marked on the breast and 
belly with longitudinal brown spots ; but after it has had two 
moultings they disappear, and their place is occupied by 
transverse waving bars, which continue during the rest of its 
life ; " he also takes notice, that though the male was much 
smaller than the female, it was fiercer and more vicious. 

Mr Pennant informs us, that the Goshawk is used by the 
Emperor of China in his sporting excursions, when he is 
usually attended by his grand falconer, and a thousand of 
inferior rank. Every bird has a silver plate fastened to its 
foot, with the name of the falconer who has charge of it, that, 
in case it should be lost, it may be restored to the proper per- 
son ; but, if he should not be found, the bird is delivered to 
another officer, called "the guardian of lost birds," who, to make 
his situation known, erects his standard in a conspicuous place 
among the army of hunters. The same writer informs us, that 
he examined, in the Leverian Museum, a specimen of the Gos- 
hawk which came from America, and which was superior in 
size to the European. He adds, " they are the best of all 
Hawks for falconry." * 

* Arctic Zoology, p. 204. 
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BLACK HAWK—FALCO SANCTI JOHANNIS? 

Plate LIIL Fio. 1. 

Lath, Ind, Om. p. 84, No. 74. — Chooolate-eoloiired Faleon, Ptnn, Ant, Zool, 

No. 94. 

BUTEO SAKCTIJOHAKNIS r—BojKAPAUrm. 
Falco (sub-genus Suteo) Sancti Johannisy JBonap. Synop, p. 32. 

This, and the other two figures on the same plate, are 
reduced from the large drawings, which were taken of the 
exact size of nature, to one half their dimensions. I regret 
the necessity which obliges me to contract the figures of these 
birds, by which much of the grandeur of the originals is lost ; 
particular attention, however, has been paid in the reduction, 
to the accurate representation of all their parts. 

This is a remarkably shy and wary bird, found most fre- 
quently along the marshy shores of our large rivers ; feeds on 
mice, frogs, and moles ; sails much, and sometimes at a great 
height; has been seen to kill a duck on wing ; sits by the side 
of the marshes on a stake for an hour at a time, in an almost 
perpendicular position, as if dozing ; flies with great ease, and 
ocoasioiially ^th great swiftness, seldom flapping the wings ; 
seems particiilarly fond of river shores, swamps, and marshes ; 
IS most numerous with us in winter, and but rarely seen in 
summer ; is remarkable for the great size of its eye, length of 
its wings, and shortness of its toes. The breadth of its head 
is likewise uncommon. 

The Blade Hawk is twenty-one inches long, and four feet 
two indies in extent ; bill, bluish black ; cere, and sides of the 
flMmth, orange yellow ; feet, the same ; eye, very large ; iris, 
bright hazel ; cartilage overhanging the eye, prominent, of a 
doll greenish colour ; general colour above, brown black, 
slightly dashed with dirty white ; nape of the neck, pure white 
under the sur£EU^; front, white; whole lower parts, black, 
with slight tinges of brown ; and a few circular touches of the 
same on the femorals ; legs, feathered to the toes, and black. 
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touched with brownish ; the wiugs reach rather beyond tlie tip 
of the tail ; the five first primaries are white on their inner 
vanes ; tail, rounded at the end, deep black, crossed with five 
narrow bands of pure white, and broadly tipt with dull white ; 
vent, black, spotted with white ; inside vanes of the primaries, 
snowy ; claws, black, strong, and sharp ; toes, remarkably 
short. 

I strongly suspect this bird to be of the very name species 
with the next, though both were found to be males. Although 
differing greatly in plumage, yet, in all their characteristic 
features, they strikingly resemble each other. The Chocolate- 
coloured Hawk of Pennant, and St John's Falcon of the 
same author, (ArcL ZooL No. 93 and 94,) are doubtless 
varieties of this; and, very probably, his Rough- legged Falcon 
also. His figures, however,, are bad, and ill calculated to 
exhibit the true form and appearance of the bird. 

This species is a native of North America alone. We 
have no account of its ever having been seen in any part of 
Europe ; nor have we any account of its place or manner of 
breeding. 



BLACK HAWK. Young Plate LI II. Fig. 2. 

PealeU Muteunif No. 405. 

BUTEO SANCTI JOHAUmS, Youno. — Bonafarte. 
Faico (sub-genus JButeo) Sancti Johannii, young, JBonap. Synop. p. S2. 

This is probably a younger bird of the preceding species, 
being, though a male, somewhat less than its companion. 
Both were killed in the same meadow, ^t the same place and 
time. In form, features, and habitudes, it exactly agreed with 
the former. 

This bird measures twenty inches in length, and in extent, 

four feet ; the eyes, bill, cere, toes, and claws, were as in the 

preceding; head above, white, streaked with black and light 

brown ; along the eyebrows, a black line ; cheeks, streaked like 

2 
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ml^e bead ; neck, streaked witli black and reddish brown, on a 
l|nle yellowish white ground; whole upper parts, brown 
lUack, dashed with brownish white and pale ferruginous; 
whit« for half its leugtli, ending in brown, marked with 
Btfne or two bars of dusky and a larger bar of black, and tipt 
Ivith dull wbite: wings as in the preceding, tlieir lining 
r variegated with black, white, and ferruginous ; throat and 
breast, brownish yellow, dashed with black ; belly, beautifully 
variegated with spots of white, black, and pale ferruginous ; 
femoraU and feathered legs, the same, but rather darker ; vent, 
plain brownish white. 

The original colour of these birds in tlieir young state may 
probably be pale brown, as the present indi\-iduaJ seemed to 
be changing to a darker colour on the neck and sides of the 
head. This change, from pale brown to black, is not greater 
than some of the genus are actually known to undergo. Une 
great advantage of examining living, or newly killed specimens, 
ta, that whatever may be the difference uf colour between any 
two, the eye, countenance, and form of tlie head, instantly 
betray the common family to which they belong; for tlus 
fiimily likeness is never lust in the living bird, though in 
Stuffed skins and preserved specimens it is frequently entirely 
obliterated. I have no hesitation, therefore, in giving it as 
my opinion, that the present and preceding birds are of the 
same species, differing only in age, both being males. Of 
the female 1 am unable at present to speak. 

Pennant, in his account of the Chocolate-coloured Hawk, 
which is, very probably, the same with the present and pre- 
ceding species, observes, that it preys much on Ducks, sitting 
on a rock, and watching their rising, when it instantly strikes 
them. 

While traversing our sea coast and salt marshes, between 
Cape May and Egg Harbour, I was everywhere told of a 
Durk Hawk, noted for striking down Ducks on wing, though 
flying with their usual rapidity. Many extravagancies were 
ningled with these accounts, particularly, that it always 
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struck the Ducks with its breast bone, which was universally 
said to project several inches, and to be strong and sharp. 
From the best verbal descriptions I could obtain of this Hawk, 
I have strong suspicions that it b no other than the Black 
Hawk, as its wings were said to be long and very pointed, 
the colour very dark, the size nearly alike, and several other 
traits given, that seemed particularly to belong to this species. 
As I have been promised specimens of this celebrated Hawk 
next winter, a short time will enable me to determine the 
matter more satisfactorily. Few gunners in that quarter are 
unacquainted with the Duck Hawk, as it often robs them of 
their wounded birds before they are able to reach them. 

Since writing the above, I have ascertained that the Duck 
Hawk is not this species, but the celebrated Peregrine Falcon, 
a figure and description of which will be given in our third 
volume. 



RED-SHOULDERED HAWK FALCO LINEATUS. 

Plate LIII. Fig. 8. 

Arct. Zod. p. 206, No. 102 — Lath, i. 56. No. 36.— Turt. Sjfst, p. 153.— 

Peales Muaeuniy No. 205. 

BVTEOf LINEATUS.— J AUDiVE.* 

Falco (sub-genus Circus) hyemalis, JBonap. Synop. p. 83. — Red-shouldered Hawk, 
Aud, pi. 56, male and female ; Om. Biog, i. p. 296. 

This species is more rarely met with than either of the 
former. Its haunts are in the neighbourhood of the sea. It 
preys on Larks, Sandpipers, and the small Ringed Plover, 
and frequently on Ducks. It flies high and irregularly, and 
not in the sailing manner of the Long-winged Hawks. I have 

* This bird is certainly distinct from the F. hyemalis of this volume; and, 
independent of the distinctions of plumage, the very different habits of both 
pointed out by Mr Audubon, can hardly be reconciled. All the characters and 
habits of the bird lean much more to the Goshawks ; it delights in woody 
countries, builds on trees, and is much more active. The plumage generally is 
that of the Buzzards and Circii but the under parts present a combination of 
the transverse barring of Astur. In addition to the description of Wilson, 
Audubon observes, that this bird is rarely observed in the middle districts. 
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ionally oliser\'ed tin's bird near ^g Harbour, in New 
I Jersey, and onco in the meadows below tliis city. This Hawk 
I was first transmitted to Great Britain by Mr Blackburne, 
pfrotn Long Island, in the state of New York. With its 
manner of building, eggs, &c. we are altogether unacquainted. 
TUe Ued-ahouldered Hawk is nineteen inches in length ; the 
head and back are brown, seamed and edged with rusty ; bili, 
blue black; cere and legs, yellow; greater wing-coverts and 
secondaries, pale olive brown, thickly spotted on both vanes 
with white and pale rusty ; primaries, very dark, nearly black, 
and barred or spotted with white ; tail, rounded, reaching 
about au inch and a half beyond the wtngs, black, crossed by 
five bands of white, and broadly tipt with the same ; whole 
breast and belly, bright rusty, speckled and spotted with 
transverse rows of white, the shafts black ; chin and cheeks, 
pale brownish, streaked also with black; iris, reddish hazel ; 
mif pale ochre, lipt with rusty ; legs, feathered a little below 
Ae knees, long; these and the feet, a tine yellow; daws, 
I'Unck ; femorals, pale rusty, faintly barred with a darker tint. 
In the montli of April I shot a female of this species, and 
e only one 1 have yet met ivith, in a swamp, seven or eight 

■ miles below Philadelphia. The eggs were, some of them, 
nearly as large as peas ; trnm which circumstance, I think it 
probable they breed in such solitary parts even in this state. 

■ In colour, size, and markings, it dilTerod very little from the 
knale described above. The tail w.is scarcely quite so black, 
Kpnd the white bars not so pure : it was also something larger. 

n tbe evnirory, the Winter Falcon uiually makes iu Bppeonuice from 

K nortb U the upprouch of autuintL " It is one of tbc itio«l noiiy of its genu*, 

■ring spring enpec-iidlj, wben it wuiilcl be dtlGcull to walk tbe skirts of wood* 

Bitordcrmg ■ large pUntation, without bearing ila <li«cor<Uii( Hbrill nolts, Jla-A*^ 

1b in rapid drclee at a very great eleralion. The interior of 

F Ai woods Ktaa the fittest baunia for tbe Red-«boa]dered Hnwk, where they 

wiao brted. The neat is seated iicai the eitr«Diily of a large tmuicb. and ia m 

bulkj M [bat of ■ common Crow. It is formed extenuiily of dry sticks and 

SpMibb mou, and n lined with withered grass and fibrous roots. Tlie female 

Uja four eggs, sometimes five ; they arp of a broad oval torm, granulated all 

r, pale liluc, faintly blotrhcd ivilli broivni«h red al tbe Finiillcr end." — Ed. 
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FEMALE BALTIMORE ORIOLE ORIOLUS 

BALTIMORUS Plate LIIL Fig. 4. 

Amer, Om. yol. i. p. 2d. 

ICTERUS BALTIMORE Daudin. 

The history of this beautiful species has been pardcularly 
detailed in the first volume of the present work ; * to this repre- 
sentation of the female, drawn of half the size of nature, a few 
particulars may be added. The males generally arrive several 
days before the females, saunter about their wonted places of 
residence, and seem lonely, and less sprightly, than after the 
arrival of their mates. In the spring and summer of 1811, a 
Baltimore took up its abode in Mr Bartram's garden, whose 
notes were so singular as particulariy to attract my attention ; 
they were as well known to me as the voice of my most 
intimate friend. On the dOth of April, 1812, I was again 
surprised and pleased at hearing this same Baltimore in the 
garden, whistling his identical old chant ; and I observed, that 
he particularly frequented that quarter of the garden where 
the tree stood, on the pendent branches of which he had 
formed his nest the preceding year. This nest had been 
taken possession of by the House Wren, a few days after the 
Baltimore's brood had abandoned it ; and, curious to know 
how the little intruder had furnished it within, I had taken it 
down early in the fall, after the Wren herself had also raised a 
brood of six young in it, and which was her second that season. 
I found it stript of its original lining, floored with sticks, or 
small twigs, above which were laid feathers ; so that the usual 
complete nest of the Wren occupied the interior of that of the 
Baltimore. 

The chief difference between the male and female Baltimore 
Oriole, is the superior brightness of the orange colour of the 
former to that of the latter. The black on the head, upper 
part of the back and throat of the female, is intermixed with 

• See VoL L p. 16. 
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dull orange ; whereas, in the male, those parts are of a deep 
shining hlack; the tail of the female also wants the greater 
part of the black, and the whole lower ports are of a much 
duskier orange. 

I have observed, tiiat these birds are rarely seen in pine 
woods, or where these trees generally prevail. On the ridges 
of our high mountains they are seldom to be met with. In 
orchards, and on well cultivated farms, they are most numerous, 
generally preferring such places to build in, rather than the 
woods or forest. 



PIPILO BaYThROPTU^LMA - 



^k Ami 

^V This bird dilTers considerably from the male in colour; and 
^^^as, if I mistake not, been described as a distinct species by 
^P^uropean naturalists, under the appellation of the " Rusty 
Bunting." Tlie males of this species, like those of the prece- 
ding, arrive several days sooner than the females. In one 
afternoon's walk through the woods, on the'JSd of April, I 
inted more than fifty of the former, and did not observe 
my of the latter, though I made a very close search for them, 
species frequents in great numbers the barrens covered 
With shrub oaks : and inhabits even to the tops of our moun- 
They are almost perpetually scratching among the 
alien leaves, and feed chiefly on worms, beetles, and gravel. 
They fly low, flirting out their broad white-streaked tail, and 
uttering their common note Tow-Ziee. They build always on 
the ground, and raise two broods in the season. For a parti- 
cular account of the manners of this species, see our history of 
the male. Vol. I. p. 185. 

The female Towlie is eight inches long, and ten inches in 
tmtont; irU of the eye, a doep blood colour; bill, lilack; 
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plumage above and on the breast, a clark reddifdi'drab^ reddest 
on the head and breast ; sides under the Mrings, ^fet chestnut; 
belly, white ; vent, yellow ochre ; exterior vanes of tl|6 t^ltialS) 
white ; a small spot of white marks the primaries isHMdiately 
below their coverts, and another slighter streak orosipes them 
in a slanting direction ; the three exterior tail-jfeadieit are tipt 
with white ; the legs and feet, flesh-colotued. . -' ^ 

This species seems to have a peculiar disUke to the ^ea-eoast, 
as in the most favourable situations, in other respectSi within 
several miles of the sea, it is scarcely ever to be met with. 
Scarcity of its particular kinds of favourite food in such places 
may probably be the reason ; as it is well known that many 
kinds of insects, on the larvae of which it usually feeds, care- 
inlly avoid the neighbourhood of the sea. 



BROAD-WINGED HAWK. — FALCO PENNSYLVANICUS. 

Plate LIV. Fig. 1. 

Peak'9 MuMeum, No. 407. 

ASTUR T LA TISSIM £7&\— Jasdine. * 

Faico latlHAinmKi Ord^s rejfrint of YfV/xow.— Faltro (Hub-gemis Antur) PennsylvaiHBKf* 
Sonap. Si/nop, p. 29. — The Broa(I-wing«d Hawk, Aud, pi. 91 » male and 
fcinalu: Om. JRiog. i. p. 461. 

This new species, as well as the rest of the figures on the 
same plate, is represented of the exact size of life. The Hawk 
was shot on the 6th of May, in Mr Bar tram's woods, near the 

* Mr Ord*8 name of laHwimus, is the most proper for this Hawk. Wilson 
seems iniidvertently to have given the name of Pennsyhanicus to two 
species, and the latter being applied to the adult plamage, uid vdox to the 
young, the former has been retained by Temminck and the authors of the 
Northern Zoology, while Ord seems to have the merit of discriminating the 
large species, and giving it. the title above adopted. I have taken Astur, 
on the authority of Bonaparte, for its generic appellation ; though the habits 
and kind of food ally it more to the Buzzards, it is one of those birds with 
dubious and combined characters. Mr Audubon describes it as of a quiet 
and sluggish disposition, allowing itself to be tormented by the little S|>arrow 
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Schuylkill, and was afterwards presented to Mr Peale, in whose 
collection it now remains. It was perched on the dead limb of 
a high tree, feeding on something, which was afterwards found 
to be the meadow mouse, (figured in Plate L.) On my 
iq^proach, it uttered a whining kind of whistle, and flew off to 
another tree, where I followed and shot it. Its great breadth 
of wing, or width of the secondaries, and also of its head and 
body, when compared with its length, struck me as peculia- 
rities. It seemed a remarkably strong-built bird, handsomely 
marked, and was altogether unknown to me. Mr Bartram, 
who examined it very attentively, declared he had never before 
seen such a Hawk. On the afternoon of the next day, I observed 
another, probably its mate or companion, and certainly one of 
the same species, sailing about over the same woods. Its 
motions were in wide circles, with unmoving wings, the 
exterior outline of which seemed a complete semicircle. I 
was extremely anxious to procure this also if possible ; but it 
was attacked and driven away by a King-bird before I could 
effect my purpose, and I have never since been fortunate 
enough to meet with another. On dissection, the one which 
I had shot proved to be a male. 

In size this Hawk agrees, nearly, with the Buzzardet (Falco 
aOMus) of Turton, described also by Pennant;* but either 
the descriptions of these authors are very inaccurate, the 
change of colour which that bird undergoes very great, or the 
present is altogether a different species. Until, however, 
some other specimens of this Hawk come under my observa- 
tion, I can only add to the figure here given, and which is a 
good likeness of the original, the following particulars of its 
size and plumage : — 

Length, fourteen inches ; extent, thirty-three inches ; bill. 

Hawk, and Tyrant Flycatcher. It feeds on animals and birds, and also on 
frogs and snakes ; breeds on trees, the nest is placed near the stem or trunk, 
and is composed of dry thistles, and lined with numerous small roots and 
large feathers ; the eggs are four or five, of a dull grayish white, blotched 
with dark brown. — Ed. 
• Arctic Zoology, No. 109. 
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black, blue near the base, slightly toothed ; cere and comers 
of the mouth, yellow ; irides, bright amber ; frontlet and lores, 
white ; from the mouth backwards runs a streak of blackish 
brown ; upper parts, dark brown, the plumage tipt, and the 
head streaked with whitish ; ahnost all the feathers above are 
spotted or barred with white, but this is not seen unless they 
be separated by the hand; head, large, broad, and flat; cere 
very broad ; the nostril also large ; tail short, the exterior and 
interior feathers somewhat the shortest, the others rather 
longer, of a full black, and crossed with two bars of white, 
tipt also slightly with whitish ; tail-coverts, spotted with white ; 
wings, dusky brown, indistinctly barred with black ; greater 
part of the inner vanes, snowy ; lesser coverts, and upper part 
of the back, tipt and streaked with bright ferruginous ; the bars 
of black are very distinct on the lower side of the wing ; lining 
of the wing, brownish white, beautifiiUy marked with smaU 
arrow-heads of brown ; chin, white, surrounded by streaks of 
black ; breast and sides, elegantly spotted with large arrow- 
heads of brown, centered with pale brown ; belly and vent, like 
the breast, white, but more thinly marked with pointed spots 
of brown ; femorals, brownish white, thickly marked with small 
touches of brown and white; vent, white; legs, very stout; 
feet, coarsely scaled, both of a dirty orange yellow; claws, 
semicircular, strong and very sharp, hind one considerably the 
largest. 

Wliile examining the plumage of this bird, a short time 
after it was shot, one of those winged ticks with which many 
of our birds are infested, appeared on the surface of the 
feathers, moving about as they usually do, backwards or 
sideways like a crab, among the plumage, with great facility. 
The Fish Hawk, in particular, is greatly pestered with these 
vermin, which occasionally leave him, as suits their convenience. 
A gentleman who made the experiment, assured me, tliat, on 
plunging a live Fish Hawk under water, several of these winged 
ticks remained hovering over the spot, and, the instant the 
Hawk rose above the surface, darted again among his plumage. 
The experiment was several times made, with the like result. 
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Ab Eooii, liowever, as these parasites perceive the dead body 
tlieir patron beginning to become cold, iliey abandon it; 
id, if the person who holds it have his head uncovered, dive 
Instantly amonfj; his hair, as 1 have myself frequently expe- 
l^enced; and, though driven from thence, repeatedly return, 
itill they are Ciuight and destroyed. There are various kinds 
'itl these ticks: the one found on the present Hawk is figured 
'beside him. The head and thorax were light brown ; the legs, 
mx in number, of a bright green, their joints moving almost 
horizontally, and thus enabling the creature to pass with the 
greatest case between the lamina of feathers ; the wings were 
uiigle, of a dark amber colour, and twice as long as die body, 
which widened towards the extremity, where it was slightly 
iodented ; feet, two clawed. 

' This insect lived for several days between the crystal and 
Idial-plate of a watch, carried in tlie pocket: but, being placed 
tot a few minutes in the sun, fell into convulsions and died. 



Pcalr-, ATmnin, No. 7723. 



.Ck|i[iinulKi'> CuuHociuit, Latk. Gen. /fiif . — dprimulgiu rufus ritiU. (anet. 
Somap.) Baoap. Synep. p. 61. — Chuck-HillVwidoir, Aud. pi. 03, Dult 
uul leoulc ; Oln, Biog. i. p. -ilS, 

, This solitary bird is rarely found to the nnrtli of James 
jiver, in Virgiiiia, on the sea-board, or of Nashville, in the 

* According to Mi Audubon, this speclce, when disiurbcil □raiinoj'ed about 
ibr iwst. retnnTM ils tgg* or jroung to ■ dieliince. XliU drcumsUiice tcemi 
known lo tbe Npgroet snd AmoriFan fiirDiirni, who giTc various aceouncs of 
tbc mode in which it is perfarmed. Mr Audubon Fould not uiiis^ himacif 
■I to tbe Iruth ol' these iicronntB, and resolved to watch and judge for himKlf. 
What followi ia the result of hit obtervation: — 

•■ Wh«n the Chuflc-wiU't-wittow, either male or fenuUe, (tiir each aiti alter- 
iMlcIji) ban discovered that the rgg* have been touched, it rulBet its feathera, 
■nd appears extreinply dejected for a minute ot two, after which it emits » 
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State of Tennesee, in the interior ; and no instance has come 
to my knowledge of its having been seen either in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, or Maryland. On my journey south, 
I first met with it between Richmond and Petersburg, in 
Virginia, and also on the banks of the Cumberland in Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr Pennant has described this bird under the appellation of 
the ^^ Short-winged Goatsucker," (Arct. Zool, No. 336,) from 
a specimen which he received from Dr Garden, of Charleston, 
South Carolina ; but, in speaking of its manners, he confounds 
it with the Whip-poor-will, though the latter is little more 
than half the cubic bulk of the former, and its notes altogether 
different. ^' In South Carolina," says this writer, speaking of 
the present species, ^' it is called, from one of its notes, chuckj 
Chuck-wilTs-widow; and, in the northern provinces. Whip-poor- 
will^ from the resemblance which another of its notes bears to 
those words." (Arct, Zool. p. 434.) He then proceeds to 
detail the manners of the common Whip-poor-will, by extracts 
from Dr Garden and Mr Kalm, which clearly prove that all 
of them were personally unacquainted with that bird; and 
had never seen or examined any other than two of our species, 
the Short-winged or Chuck-wiirs-widow, and the Long- 
winged, or Night Hawk, to both of which they indiscriminately 
attribute the notes and habits of the Whip-poor-will. 

The Chuek-wiU's-widow, so called from its notes, which 
seem exactly to articulate those words, arrives on the sea 
coast of Georgia about the middle of March, and in Virginia 
early in April. It commences its singidar call generally in 
the evening, soon after sunset, and continues it, with short 

low murmuring cry, scarcely audible to me, as I lay concealed at a distance 
not more than eighteen or twenty yards. At this time, I have seen the other 
parent reach the spot, flying so low over the ground, that I thought its little 
feet must have touched it, as it skimmed along, and after a few low notes and 
some gesticulations, all indicative of great distress, take an egg in its large 
mouth, the other bird doing the same, when they would fly off together, 
skimming closely over the ground, until they disappeared among the branches 
and trees." — Ed. 
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nccHMiuitiil iiilerruptionN, fur §everal hours. Towards mortiitig 
tbese repetiiions are renewed, and continue until diiwn has 
ikirly appeared. During the day it is altogether silent. This 
note, or call, instantly attracts the attention of a stranger, and 
is strikinffly different from that of the Whip-poor-will. In 
sound and articulation it seems plainly to express tl>e words 
which have been applied to it, (Chitrk-wUi'g-widow,) pro- 
nouncing each syllable leisurely and distinctly, putting the 
principal emphasis on the Inst word. In a still evening it may 
be heard at the distance of nearly a mile, tlie tones of its voice 
being stronger and more full than those of the Whip-poor- 
will, who utters his witli much greater rapidity. In the 
Chickasaw country, and throughout the whole Mississippi 
territory, I found (he present species very numerous in the 
months of April and May, keeping up a continual noise 
4uring the whole evening, and, in moonlight, throughout the 
■riiole of the night. 

W The flight of this bird is low, skimming about at a few feet 
Bbove the surface of the ground, frequently settling on old 
logs, or on tlie fences, and from tlience sweeping around, in 
pnnuit of various winged insect« that fly in the night. Like 
Whip-poor-will, it prefers the declivities of glens and 
r deeply shaded places, making the surrounding moiutains 
with echoes the whole evening. I several times called 
tlie attention of the Chickasaws to tlie notes of this bird, on 
which occasions tliey nlwaj-s assumed n grave and thoughtful 
Hxpect; but it appeared to me that tliey made no distinction 
lietween the two species ; so tliat whatever superstitions 
notions they may entertain of the one, are probably applied to 
the other. 

This singular genus of birds, formed to subsist on tlie 
sopentbundance of nm'turnal insects, are exactly and sur- 
prisingly fitted for their peculiar mode of life. Their flight ix 
low, U> accommodate itself to their prey ; silent, that they may 
be the better concealed, and sweep upon it unawares ; their 
uglit, most acute in the dusk, when such insects arc abroad : 
ir evolutions, Munething like (hose of the hut, <piick and 
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sudden ; their moutliS) capable of prodigious expansion, to 
seize with more certainty, and furnished with long branching 
hairs, or bristles, serring as palisadoes to secure what comes 
between them. Reposing so much during the heats of day, 
they are much infested with vermin, particularly about the 
head, and are provided with a comb on the inner edge of the 
middle claw, with which they are often en^loyed in ridding 
themselves of these pests, at least when in a state of captivity. 
Having no weapons of defence, except their wings, their chief 
security is in the solitude of night, and in their colour and 
dose retreats by day ; the former so much resembling that of 
dead leaves of various hues, as not to be readily distinguished 
from them even when close at hand. 

The Chuck-will's-widow lays its eggs, two in number, on 
the ground generally, and, I believe, always in the woods ; it 
makes no nest ; the eggs are of a dull olive colour, sprinkled 
with darker specks, are about as large as those of a Pigeon, 
and exactly oval. Early in September they retire from the 
United States. 

This species is twelve inches long, and twenty-six in 
extent ; bill, yellowish, tipt with black ; the sides of the mouth 
are armed with numerous long bristles, strong, tapering, and 
furnished with finer hairs branching from each ; cheeks and 
chin, rust colour, specked with black ; over the eye extends a 
line of small whitish spots ; head and back, very deep brown, 
powdered with cream, rust, and bright ferruginous, and marked 
with long ragged streaks of black ; scapulars, broadly spotted 
with deep black, bordered with cream, and interspersed with 
whitish ; the plumage of that part of the neck which falls over 
the back, is long, something like that of a cock, and streaked 
with yellowish brown ; wing quills, barred with black and 
bright rust; tail, rounded, extending about an inch beyond 
the tips of the wings; it consists of ten feathers, the four 
middle ones are powdered with various tints of ferruginous, 
and elegantly marked with fine zigzag lines, and large herring- 
bone figures of black ; exterior edges of the three outer 
feathers, barred like the wings; their interior vanes, for 
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D-tliirds of tbeir lengtli, ore pure snowy wliite, marbled wilJi 
■'black, and ferruginous at tlie base ; this wbite spreaiU over 
B^e greuter part of tbe tiirec outer feathers near tlieir tips; 
pacroes the Uiroat is a stiglit band or mark of whitish ; breast, 
black, powdered with rust ; belly and vent, lighter ; legs, 
feathered before nearly to the feet, wliich are of a dirty 
purplish fies!) colour ; inner side of llie middle claw, deeply 
pectinated. 

The female differs chiefly in wanting the pure white on the 
three exterior tail-feathers, these being more of a brownish 
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Tuts new and beautiful little species was discovered in a 
Mple swamp, in Cape May county, not &r from tlie coastj 
r Mr George Ord of Philadelphia, who accompanied me on 
% shooting excursion to that quarter in tlie month of May last, 
r£lBll.] Through the zeal and activity of this gentleman, I 
BQcceeded in procuring many rare and elegant birds among 
the sea islands and extensive salt marshes that border tliat part 
of the Atlantic ; and much interesting infurmatiun relative 
to their neats, eggs, and particular habits. I have also at 
various limes been favoured with specimens of other birds 
^^om the same friend, for all which I return my grateful 
Kaduiowledgmeuts. 

■ Tht Prince of Munignano, fint directed mf attention to the identity ofthii 
bird af WilKin, and Audubon's CirbuiiaEed Wiirhler, I cannot perceive any 
cwential difTerence, tliat is, jud^nK from the two plates and i]esrripHon<:. Mr 
Audubon procured Lis tpeeiei in the ^tate of Kentucky. — Eu. 
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The same swamp that furnished us with this elegant little 
stranger, and indeed several miles around it, were ransacked 
by us both for another specimen of the same ; but without 
success. Fortunately it proved to be a male, * and being in 
excellent plumage, enabled me to preserve a faithful portrait 
of the original. 

Whether this be a summer resident in the lower parts of 
New Jersey, or merely a transient passenger to a more northern 
climate, I cannot with certainty determine. The spring had 
been remarkably cold, with long and violent northeast storms, 
and many winter birds, as well as passengers from the south, 
still lingered in the woods as late as the 20th of May, gleaning, 
in small companies, among the opening buds and infant leaves, 
and skipping nimbly from twig to twig, which was the case 
with the bird now before us when it was first observed. Of 
its notes, or particular history, I am equally uninformed. 

The length of this species is five inches and a half, extent, 
eight and a half; bill and legs, black; whole upper part of 
the head, deep black ; line from the nostril over the eye, chin, 
and sides of the neck, rich yellow ; ear-feathers, orange, which 
also tints the back part of the yellow line over the eye ; at the 
anterior and posterior angle of the eye is a small touch of 
black; hind head and whole back, rump, and tail-coverts, 
yellow olive, thickly streaked with black ; the upper exterior 
edges of several of the greater wing-coverts are pure white, 
forming a broad bar on the wing, the next superior row being 
also broadly tipt with white ; rest of the wing, dusky, finely 
edged with dark olive yellow ; throat and whole breast, rich 
yellow, spreading also along the sides under the wings, hand- 
somely marked with spots of black running in chains ; belly 
and vent, yellowish white ; tail, forked, dusky black, edged 
with yellow olive> the three exterior feathers on each side 
marked on their inner vanes with a spot of white. The yellow 
on the throat and sides of the neck reaches nearly round it, 
and is very bright. 

• Female, figured Vol. III. 
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FEMALE BLACK-POLL WARBLER. — SYLVIA STRIATA. 

Plate LIV. Fig. 4. 

Amer. Om, vol. iv. p. 40. 
SYLVJCOLA STRIATA Swkissos. 

This bird was shot in the same excursion with the preceding, 
and is introduced here for the purpose of preventing future 
collectors, into whose hands specimens of it may chance to 
fell, from considering it as another and a distinct species. Its 
history, as far as was then known, has been detailed in a 
preceding part of this work, supra, p. 32. Of its nest and 
eggs I am still ignorant It doubtless breeds both here and 
in New Jersey, having myself found it in both places during 
the summer. From its habit of keeping on the highest 
branches of trees, it probably builds in such situations, and its 
nest may long remain unknown to us. 

Pennant, who describes this species, says that it inhabits, 
during summer, Newfoundland and New York, and is called 
in the last, Sailor, This name, for which, however, no reason 
is given, must be very local, as the bird itself is one of those 
silent, shy, and solitary individuals, that seek the deep retreats 
of the forest, and are known to few or none but the naturalist. 

LfCngth of the female Black-cap, five inches and a quarter, 
extent, eight and a quarter; bill, brownish black; crown, 
yellow olive, streaked with black ; back, the same, mixed with 
some pale slate ; wings, dusky brown, edged with olive ; first 
and second wing-coverts, tipt with white ; tertials, edged with 
yellowish white ; tail-coverts, pale gray ; tail, dusky, forked, 
the two exterior feathers marked on their inner vanes with 
a spot of white ; round the eye is a whitish ring ; cheeks and 
sides of the breast, tinged with yellow, and slightly spotted 
with black ; chin, white, as are also the belly and vent ; legs 
and feet, dirty orange. 

The young bird of the first season, and the female, as is 
usually the case, are very much alike in plumage. On their 
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arrival early in April, the black feathers on the crown are 
frequently seen coming out, intermixed with the former ash- 
coloured ones. 

This species has all the agility and many of the habits of 
the Flycatcher. 



[Parts VII. and VIII. of this work, commeneing with the next 
description, (Ring-tailed Eagle,) seem to have been finiibed aiofe 
hurriedly, and contain greater mistakes in the nomenekture tluiB angr filhe 
preceding ones ; the descriptions, however, are alike vivid and wdl ditm. 
In 1824 Mr Ord, the personal friend of Wilson, undertook, at the leqMit 
of the publisher, to improve these two parts, and they were aooov&gfy 
republished with that gentleman's additions. We have thoogfat it better to 
print from the original edition, as shewing the true opinions of its author, 
but have occasionally inserted, at the conclusion of the deseiqttions, the 
observations of Mr Ord, taken from his reprint — Ed.] 



RING-TAILED EAGLE.—FALCO FULVUS— PlatbLV. Fig. 1. 

Linn. Sy$t* 125.— Black Eagle, Aret. Zool. p. 196, No. 87.~X<tfA. i. 82, No. 6. 
— White-tailed Eagle, JSdw, I 1. — L'Aigle commun, Btiffi I 86. PL enl, 409.— 
Bewick, i. p. 49. — Turt, Syst, p. 145. — Peale's Mtueum, No. 84. 

AQVILA CHRYSAETUS. — Willouoiibt.« 

Ayle royal, Temnu Man. cTOm. i. p. 38. — Aquila chiysaetos, Flem. 1S8. — 2^ooL 
p. 52. — Golden Eagle, SeWy, lUuH. Br. Om. pL 1. and 2. the young and adult, 
part. i. p. 4. — Aquila chrynaetos ? North. 2iooL ii. p. 12. — Bonap. Synop. p. 24. 

The reader is now presented with a portrait of this cele- 
brated Eagle, drawn from a fine specimen shot in the county 
of Montgomery, Pennsylvania. The figure here given, though 

* Wilson, like many other ornithologists, imagined that the Ring-tailed and 
Golden Eagles constituted two species. Temminck, I believe, first asserted 
the fact of their being identical, and the attention of naturalists in this coun- 
try was attracted to the circumstance, by the different opinions entertained by 
Mr James Wilson, and 'Mr Selby. The latter gentleman has long since satis- 
factorily proved their indentity from observation, and the numerous specimens 
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reduced to one-third the size of life, is strongly characteristic 
of its original. With respect to the habits of the species, such 
particulars only shall be selected as are well authenticated, 
rejecting whatever seems vague, or savours too much of the 
marvellous. 

This noble bird, in strength, spirit, and activity, ranks 
among the first of its tribe. It is found, though sparingly 
dispersed, over the whole temperate and arctic regions, parti- 
cularly the latter ; breeding on high precipitous rocks, always 
preferring a mountainous country. In its general appearance, 
it has great resemblance to the Golden Eagle, from which, 
however, it differs in being rather less, as also in the colours 
and markings of the tail, and, as it is said, in being less noisy. 
When young, the colour of the body is considerably lighter, 
but deepens into a blackish brown as it advances in age. 

The tail-feathers of this bird are highly valued by the 
various tribes of American Indians, for ornamenting their 
calumets, or pipes of peace. Several of these pipes, which 
were brought from the remote regions of Louisiana, by 

kept alive in various partfl of Britain, have set the question completely at 
rest. The Rmg-tail is the young of the first year, and as such is correctly 
figured by our author. In a wild state, three years are required to complete the 
dooded barring, the principal mark of the adults, and which, even after that 
period, increase, in darkness of colour. When kept in confinement, the change is 
generally longer in taking place ; and I have seen it incomplete at six years. 
It commences by an extension of the bar at the end of the tail, and by 
additional cloudings on the white parts, which increase yearly until perfected. 
This bird does not seem very common in any part of America, and is even 
more rarely met with in the adult plumage. It was found on the borders of the 
Rocky Mountains by the overland arctic expedition, and is known also on the 
plains of the Saskatchewan. 

The noble bearing and aspect of the Eagles and Falcons, have always asso- 
dated them, among rude nations, and in poetical comparisons, with the true 
courage of the warrior, and the magnanimity of the prince or chief. The 
young Indian warrior glories in his Eagle's plume, as the most honourable 
ornament with which he can adorn himself; the dress of a Highland Chieftain 
is incomplete without this badge of high degree. The feathers of the War 
Ea^e are also used at the propitiatory sacrifices, and so highly are they 
prized, that a valuable horse is sometimes exchanged for the tail of a single 
Eagle — Eo. 

VOL. II. U 
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Captain Lewis, are now deposited jn Mr Peaie's museum, 
each of which has a number of the tail-feathers of this bird 
attached to it. The northern as well as southern Indians, 
seem to follow the like practice, as appears by the numerous 
calumets, formerly belonging to different tribes, to be seen in 
the same magnificent collection. 

Mr Pennant informs us, that the independent Tartars train 
this Eagle for the chase of hares, foxes, wolves, antelopes, &c 
and that they esteem the feathers of the tail the best for 
pluming their arrows. The Ring-tail Eagle is characterized 
by all as a generous, spirited, and docile bird ; and various 
extraordinary incidents are related of it by different writers, 
not, however, sufficiently authenticated to deserve repeti- 
tion. The truth is, the solitary habits of the Eagle now 
before us, the vast inaccessible cli& to which it usually retires, 
united with the scarcity of the species in those regions 
inhabited by man, all combine to render a particular know- 
ledge of its manners very difficult to be obtained. The author 
has, once or twice, observed this bird sailing along the alpine 
declivities of the white mountains of New Hampshire, early in 
October, and again, over the Highlands of Hudson's River, 
not far from West Point. Its flight was easy, in high circui- 
tous sweeps ; its broad white tail, tipped with brown, expanded 
like a fan. Near the settlements on Hudson's Bay, it is more 
common, and is said to prey on hares, and the various species 
of grouse which abound there. Buffon observes, that, though 
other Eagles also prey upon hares, this species is a more fatal 
enemy to those timid animals, which are the constant object 
of their search, and the prey which they prefer. The Latins, 
after Pliny, termed the Eagle Valeria quasi valens viribus^ 
because of its strength, which appears greater than that of the 
other Eagles in proportion to its size. 

The Ring-tail Eagle measures nearly three feet in length ; 
the bill is of a brownish horn colour ; the cere, sides of the 
mouth, and feet, yellow; iris of the eye, reddish hazel, the eye 
turned considerably forwards; eyebrow, remarkably prominent, 
projecting over the eye, and giving a peculiar sternness 
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the A^ct of tlie bird; the crown is flutt ttie plumage 
of the head, throat, end neck, long and pointed ; that on the 
upper part of the head and neck, very pale ferruginou§ ; fore 
part of the crown, black ; all the pointed feathers are shafted 
with black ; whole upper parts, dark blackish brown ; winga, 
black; tail, rounded, long, of a white, or pale creiim colour, 
minutely sprinkled with specks of ash, and dusky, and ending 
in a broad band of deep dark brown, of nearly one-third its 
togth ; chill, cheeks, and throat, black ; whole lower parts, a 

p dark brown, except the vent and inside of the thighs, 
which are white, stained with brawn ; legs, thickly co\'ered to 
the feet with brownish white down, or feathers ; claws, black, 
very large, sharp, and furmiduble, the hind one full two inches 
long- 

The King-tail Eagle is found in Russia, Switzerland, 
Germany, France, Scotland, and the nortliern parts of America. 
As Marco Polo, in his description of the customs of the 
Tartars, seems to allude to this specieis, it may be said to 
inhabit the whole circuit of the arctic regions of the globe. 
The Golden Eagle, on the contrary, is said to be found only 
in the more warm and temperate countries of the ancient 
eontinent.* Later discoveries, however, have ascertained it to 
me ftlso an inhabitant of the United Stateti. 
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HtSA Elglct Flico IrlKOccpbaliu, young, OnTi rgtrimL 

This Eagle inhabits the same countries, frequents the same 

ItUBtions, and lives on the same kind of food, as the Bald 

^e, with whom it is often seen in company. It resembles 

is last 80 much in figure, size, form of the bill, legs, and claws, 

' BCTTON, »ol. i. p. 56. Tram. 
f Sec note lo Ibe udull, in ihii A'oliimp. p. SO, for tjTionyms, Ac. 
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and is so often seen associating with it, both along the Atlantic 
coast and in the vicinity of our lakes and large rivers, that I 
have strong suspicions, notwithstanding ancient and very 
respectable authorities to the contrary, of its being the same 
species, only in a different stage of colour. 

That several years elapse before the young of the Bald 
Eagle receive the white head, neck, and tail; and that, 
during the intermediate period, their plumage strongly 
resembles that of the Sea Eagle, I am satisfied from my own 
observation on three several birds, kept by persons of Phila- 
delphia. One of these, belonging to the late Mr Enslen, 
collector of natural subjects for the Emperor of Austria, was 
confidently believed by him to be the Black, or Sea Eagle, 
until the fourth year, when the plumage on the head, tail, and 
tail-coverts, began gradually to become white ; the bill also 
exchanged its dusky hue for that of yellow ; and, before its 
death, this bird, which I frequently examined, assumed the 
perfect dress of the fuU-plumaged Bald Eagle. Another 
circumstance, corroborating these suspicions, is the variety 
that occurs in the colours of the Sea Eagle. Scarcely two of 
these are found to be alike, their plumage being more or less 
diluted with white. In some the chin, breast, and tail- 
coverts are of a deep brown ; in others nearly white ; and 
in all evidently unfixed, and varying to a pure white. 
Their place and manner of building, on high trees, in the 
neighbourhood of lakes, large rivers, or the ocean, exactly 
similar to the Bald Eagle, also strengthens the belief. 
At the celebrated Cataract of Niagara, great numbers of 
these birds, called there Gray Eagles, are continually seen 
sailing high and majestically over the watery tumult, in com- 
pany with the Bald Eagles, eagerly watching for the mangled 
carcasses of those animals that have been hurried over the 
precipice, and cast up on the rocks below, by the violence of 
the rapids. These are some of the circumstances on which 
my suspicions of the identity of those two birds are founded. 
In some future part of the work, I hope to be able to speak 
with more certainty on this subject. 
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Were we disposed, iifter the maimer of some, to substitute, 
for jtlaiii matters of fact, all tbe narratives, conjectures, and 
fanciful theories of travellers, voyag'ers, compilers, &c. relative 
lo the liistory of the Eagle, the volumes of these writers, from 
Aristotle down to hb admirer, the Count de BufFon, would . 
furnish abundant materials for this purpose. But the itutb(ff 1 
of tbe present work feels no ambition to excite surprise and 
aittonisbment at the expense of truth, or to attempt to elevate 
and embellish his subject beyond the plain realities of nature. 
On this account, he cannot assent to the assertion, however 
eloquently made, in the celebrated parallel drawn by tbe 
■French naturalist, between the Lion and the Ea^le, v\z. that 
the Eagle, like tbe Lion, " disdains tlie possession of that 
TjiToperty wbicb is not the fruit of his own induatry, and rejects 
ritb contempt the prey wbicb is not procured by his own 
since tbe very reverse of this is tlie case, in tJie 
conduct of the Bald and tlie 8ea Eagle, who, during the 
summer months, are the constant robbers and plunderers of 
the Osprey, or Fish Hawk, by whose industry alone both are 
■sually fed. Nor that, " though famished for trant (fprty, he 
'disdains to feed on carrion," since we have ourselves seen the 
Bald Eagle, while seated on the dead carcass of a horse, keep 
B whole Hock of Vultures at a respectful distance, until he had 
fiilly sated his own appetite. The Count has abo taken great 
'pains to expose the ridiculous opinion of Pliny, who conceived 
itbat tbe Ospreys formed no separate race, and that they 
'proceeded from the intermixture of different species of Eagles, 
the young of which were not Ospreys, only Sea Eagles ; 
" which Sea EagUa" says he, " breed small Ftdtures, which 
engender great Vulturen, that have not l/te power of propor 
gtUian." * But, while labouring to confute these absurdities, 
the Count himself, in his belief of an occasional intercourse 
between the Osprey and tbe Sea Eagle, contradicts all actual 

iervadon, and one of the most common and fixed laws of 
; for it may be safely asserted, that there is no habit 
' Hill. Nat. lib. X. c. a 
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more universal among the feathered race, in their natural state, 
than that chastity of attachment, which confines the amours of 
individuals to those of their own species only. That perversion 
of nature, produced by domestication, is nothing to the purpose. 
In no instance have I ever observed the slightest appearance 
of a contrary conduct. Even in those birds which never build 
a nest for themselves, nor hatch their young, nor even pair, 
but live in a state of general concubinage, ^ — such as the Cuckoo 
of the old, and the Cow Bunting of the new continent, — 
there is no instance of a deviation from this striking habit. I 
cannot, therefore, avoid considering the opinion above alluded 
to, that ^^ the male Osprey, by coupling with the female Sea 
Eagle, produces Sea Eagles ; and that the female Osprey, by 
pairing with the male Sea Eagle, gives birth to Ospreys," • 
or Fish Hawks, as altogether unsupported by facts, and 
contradicted by the constant and universal habits of the whole 
feathered race, in their state of nature. 

The Sea Eagle is said, by Salerne, to build on the loftiest 
oaks a very broad nest, into which it drops two large eggs, 
that are quite round, exceedingly heavy, and of a dirty white 
colour. Of the precise time of building, we have no account ; 
but something may be deduced from the following circum- 
stance : — In the month of May, while on a shooting excursion 
along the sea coast, not far from Great Egg Harbour, accom- 
panied by my friend Mr Ord, we were conducted about a mile 
into the woods to see an Eagle's nest. On approaching 
within a short distance of the place, the bird was perceived 
slowly retreating from the nest, which, we found, occupied the 
centre of the top of a very large yellow pine. The woods were 
cut down, and cleared off, for several rods around the spot, 
which, from this circumstance, and tlie stately, erect trunk, 
and large crooked, wriggling branches of the tree, surmounted 
by a black mass of sticks and brush, had a very singular and 
picturesque effect Our conductor had brought an axe with 
him, to cut down the tree ; but my companion, anxious to 

• BurroK, vol. i p. 80. Traru, 
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•ave the eggs, ur young, insisted on ascending to tbe nest, 
which he fearlessly performed, while we stationed ourselvea 
below, ready to defend him, in case of an attack from tlie old 
Eagles. No oppoiiition, however, was offered ; and, ou 
reaching the nec<t, it was found, to our disappointment, 
empty. It was built of large sticks, some of tliem several feet 
in length; wiUiin which lay soda of earth, sedge, grass, dry 
reed.i, &c. piled to the height of live or nix feel, by more than 
four in breadtli. It was well lined with fresh pine tops, aud 
had little or nu concavity. Under this Uiung lay the recent 
exunte of ttie young of the present year, such as scales uf the 
quill -feathers, down, Ike. Our guide had parsed this place 
late in February, at which time both male and female were 
making a great noise about the nest; and, from what we 
afterwards learnt, it is highly probable it contained youngs 
even at that early time of tlie season. 

A few miles from tliis, U another Eagle's nest, bnilt also 
on a pine tree, which, from the information received from 
the proprietor of the woods, had been long tbe residence of 
this family of Eagles. The tree on which the nest was 
originally built, had been, for time immemorial, or at least 
ever since he remembered, inhabited by these Eagles. Some 
«f his sons cut down this tree to procure the young, which 
were two in number ; and the Eagles, soon after, commenced 
building another nest, on the very neit adjoining tree, thus 
exhibiting a very particular attachment to the spot The 
Eagles, he says, make it a kind of home and lodging place, m 
ail seasons. This man asserts, ttiat the Gray, or Sea Eagles, 
Mte the young of the Bald Eagle, and that they arc several 
>years old before they begin to breed. It does not drive its 
young from the nest, like the Osprey, or Fish Hawk, but 
continues to feed litem long after iliey leave it. 

The bird from which the figure in the plate was drawn, and 
which is reduced to one-third the size of life, measured three 
feet in length, and upwards of seven feet in extent The bill 
was formed exactly like that of the Bald Eagle, but of a dusky 
brown colour: cere and legs, bright yellow; the latter, as in 
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the Bald Eagle, feathered a little below the knee ; irides, a 
bright straw colour ; head above, neck, and back, streaked 
with light brown, deep brown, and white, the plumage being 
white, tipt and centered with brown ; scapulars, brown ; lesser 
wing-coverts, very pale, intermixed with white; primaries, 
black, their shafts brownish white; rump, pale brownish 
white ; tail, rounded, somewhat longer than the wings, when 
shut, brown on the exterior vanes, the inner ones white, 
sprinkled with dirty brown ; throat, breast, and belly, white, 
dashed and streaked with different tints of brown and pale 
yellow ; vent, brown, dpt with white ; femorals, dark brown, 
tipt with lighter ; auriculars, brown, forming a bar from below 
the eye backwards ; plumage of the neck, long, narrow, and 
pointed, as is usual with Eagles, and of a brownish colour, 
tipt with white. 

The Sea Eagle is said, by various authors, to hunt at night, 
as well as during the day, and that, besides fish, it feeds on 
chickens, birds, hares, and other animals* It is also said to 
catch fish during the night ; and that the noise of its plunging 
into the water is heard at a great distance. But, in the 
descriptions of these writers, this bird has been so frequently 
confounded with the Osprey, as to leave little doubt that the 
habits and manners of the one have been often attributed to 
both, and others added that are common to neither. 

[The following addition is made by Mr Ord, but I have in 
many instances found the reverse. I have had the Golden 
Eagle and Peregrime perfectly tame, and even playful. Three 
Sea Eagles with me now are very savage: — " The Bald 
f^gle may be tamed, so as to become quite sociable, permitting 
one to handle it at pleasure, and even seeming pleased with 
such familiarities. The Hawks, on the contrary, are apt to 
retain their savage nature under the kindest treatment; and, 
like the cat, will frequently remind one, on the slightest 
provocation, to beware of those powerful weapons with which 
nature has provided them."] 
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ESQUIMAUX CURLEW —SCOLOPAX BOREALIS. 

Plate LVL Fio. I. 

Artl, ZooL p. 461, No. 364. — Lath, iii. — Twrt, S^9i, p. 992. ^ PeaU*$ Museum, 

No. 4003. 

NL'HENIUS BOREALIS, ^Latuau,* 

NaaMains boretlis, JLath. Ind. Om, u, p. 712. — Bonap, Syiiop. No. 244. — North, 

ZooL ii. p. 378, pi. &5. 

In prosecuting our researches among the feathered tribes 
of this extensive country, we are at length led to the shores 
of the ocean, where a numerous and varied multitude, sub- 
sisting on the gleanings of that vast watery magazine of nature, 
invite our attention ; and, from their singularities and numbers, 
promise both amusement and instruction. These we shall, as 
usoal, introduce in the order we chance to meet with them in 
their native haunts. Individuals of various tribes thus pro- 
miscuously grouped together, the peculiarities of each will 
appear more conspicuous and striking, and the detail of their 
histories less formal, as well as more interesting. 

The Esquimaux Curlew, or, as it is called by our gunners 
on the sea coast, the Short-billed Curlew, is peculiar to the 
new continent. Mr Pennant, indeed, conceives it to be a 
mere variety of the English Whirabrel, (<S. phaopus ;) but, 
among the great numbers of these birds which I have myself 
shot and examined, I have never yet met with one corres- 
ponding to the descriptions given of the Whimbrel, the 
colours and markings being different, the bill much more bent, 

* This species has been by some supposed to be identical with the N, 
pktupuB of Europe, but I believe later investigations have proved that it is 
entirely distinct, the Whimbrel having not yet been found to inhabit any part 
of America. The Northern Zoology mentions it as inhabiting the barren lands 
the arctic circle in summer, where it feeds on insects and the berries of 
fdgntm. The Copper Indians believe that this bird, and some 
others, betray the approach of an enemy. Their nests and habits, while 
breeding, resemble those of the common Curlew. — Ed. 
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and nearly an inch and a half longer ; and the manners, in 
certain particulars, very different : these reasons have deter- 
mined its claim to that of an independent species. 

The Short- billed Curlew arrives in large flocks on the sea 
coast of New Jersey early in May, from the south, frequents 
the salt marshes, muddy shores and inlets, feeding on small 
worms and minute shell fish. They are most commonly seen 
on mud flats at low water, in company with various other 
waders ; and at high water roam along the marshes. They 
fly high, and with great rapidity. A few are seen in June, 
and as late as the beginning of July, when they generally 
move off towards the north. Their appearance on these occa- 
sions is very interesting : they collect together firom the marshes 
as if by premeditated design, rise to a great height in the air, 
usually about an hour before sunset, and, forming in one vast 
line, keep up a constant whistling on their way to tlie north, 
as if conversing with one another to render the journey mm 
agreeable. Their flight is then more slow and regular, that 
the feeblest may keep up with the line of march ; while the 
glittering of their beautifully speckled wings, sparkling in the 
sun, produces altogether a very pleasing spectacle. 

In the month of June, wliile the dew-berries are ripe, these 
birds sometimes frequent the fields, in company with the 
Long-billed Curlews, where brambles abound ; soon get very 
fat, and are at that time excellent eating. Those who wish 
to shoot them, fix up a shelter of brushwood in the middle of 
the field, and by that means kill great numbers. In the early 
part of spring, and indeed during the whole time that they 
frequent the marshes, feeding on shell fish, they are much 
less esteemed for the table. 

Pennant informs us, that the Esquimaux Curlews " were 
seen in flocks innumerable on tlie hills about Chatteaux Bay, 
on the Labrador coast, from August the 9th to September 
6th, when they all disappeared, being on their way from their 
northern breeding place." He adds, " they kept on the open 
grounds, fed on the Empetrum nigrum^ and were very &t and 
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They arrive at HikIsoii's Bay in April, or early in 
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May ; pair ami breed to the iiurth of Albany Fort among the 
woods; return in August to the marshes, anil all diiiappeHr in 
September,"* About tiiis time they return in accumuiated 
numbers to the shores of New Jersey, whence they finally 
deport for the south eiirly in November. 

The Esquimaux Curlew is eighteen inches long, and thirty- 
two inches in csteni; the bill, which is four inches and a half 
long, is black towards the point, and a pale purplish flesh 
colour near the base ; upper part of ihe head, dark brown, 
divided by a narrow alripe of brownish white ; over each eye 
extends a broad line of pale drab; iris, dark coloured; hind 
part of the neck, streaked with dark brown ; fore part and 
whole breast, very pale brown ; upper part of tlie body, pale 
drab, centered and barred with dark brown, and edged with 
•pots of white on the exl«rior vanes; three first primaries, 
black, with white shafts ; rump and tail-coverts, barred with 
dark brown ; belly, white ; vent, the same, marked with zigzag 
lines of bronTi : whole lining of the wing, beautifully barred 
with bronTi, on a dark cream ground ; legs and naked thighs, 
a pale lead colour, 

rThe figure of this bird, and of all the rest on the same plate, 
! reduced to exactly one-half the size of life. 
[Mr Ord adds, in his reprint, " I have some doubts whether 
or not this species is the Esquimaux Curlew (-V. borealii) of 
Dr Latham ; as this ornithologist states his bird to be only 
thirteen inches in length, and in breadth twenty-one ; whilst 
that above described is eighteen inches long, and thirty-two 
in breadth. Besides, Latham's species has a bill of two inches 
in length, and the bill of mine is four inches and a half long. 
I aro aware, however, that the bills of some birds increase 
greatly with age ; and if it should turn out hereafter that the 
e identical, the specimen from which Latliam took 
^ must have been quite immature."] 
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RED-BACKED SANDPIPER. — TRINGA ALPINA. 

Plate LVI. Fig. 2. 

Arct, Zool. p. 476, No. 991 — Bewick, ii. p. lia — La Brunette, Buff. vii. 493.— 

Peale*s Miueum, No. 4094. 

TRINGA ALPINA.— Pkhhawt.* 

Dunlin, Mont* Om. Diet. — The Dunlin, Bew. Br. BirtU, ii. p. ] 13. — Purre, Id. 
ii. p. 115. — B^catveau brunette ou variable, Temm, iL 612.— Tiinga alpina, .FZea. 
Br, Zooi. p. 106. — Bonap. Synop, p. 25. — Tringa alpina. The American Dunlin, 
North. Zod. ii. p. 383. 

This bird inhabits both the old and new continents, being 
known in England by the name of the Dunlin, and in the 
United States, along the shores of New Jersey, by that of the 

* This species is again figured, on the next plate, in the plumage of the 
winter, and the decided change undergone at the different ages and seasons, 
has caused great multiplication and confusion among the synonyms. Wilson's 
two figures shew very well the distinctions between the nuptial dress and that 
of winter ; and, in the bird of the first year, the plumage assumes a ruddy tinge 
on the upper parts, but wants the greater part of the black, so conspicuous 
during the love season. 

On the coasts of Great Britain, the Purre is the most common of the 
whole race, and may generally be met with, no matter what is the character of 
the shore. Before they have been much driven about and annoyed, they are 
also one of the most familiar. During winter, the flocks are sometimes 
immense, and will allow a person to approach very near, looking, and running 
a few steps, or stretching their wings in preparation for flight, listlessly, and 
indicative of little alarm ; a few shots, however, render them as timorous and 
Mrary as they were before careless. In spring, they separate into pairs, when 
some perform a migration to a considerable extent northward, while others 
retire to the nearer marshes and sea merses, a few to the shores of inland 
lakes, and still fewer to the higher inland rouirs. Having there performed the 
duties of incubation, they return again in autumn to the shore, where they may 
be found in small parties, the amount of the broods, and which gradually 
congregate as the season advances, and more distant travellers arrive, until 
many hundreds are thus joined. Their nests are formed beneath or at the 
side of any small bush or tuft of grass, rather neatly scraped, and with a few 
straws of grass round the sides. The male is generally in attendance, perched 
on some near elevation, and, on any danger approaching, runs round, uttering, 
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^^ Red-back. Ita residence here in but transient, chiefly in April 
^r tad May. while passing to the Arctic Regions to breed ; and 
V in September and October, when on its return southward to 

M M liiick interritls, faia i>lirill, inonolonoiia wbiatlu. Tbe frmxlv. when r&iied 
from Ibr ne«t, tlutten off far ■ ftw yards, and then uiuineii the »mc niannen 
with tbe nulE. Thp young sit aai aqiuit aiDung lh« gram ur rpcd<. and, it thtt 
time, Ibe parents will come witbin two prds of the iierion in search af 

I limn. The Purre «eeni« extensively diitributed OTcr both ihc European and 
American continents. I hnvc not, however, received it Trom the Asiatic aide, 
or anjr part of India, where bo many of this tribe arc commonly found. 
The neniis Ptliiuia ba) been instituted and adopted, by several natutalista, 
ftr the Purre, llie Little Sandpiper, and a few othcn, witli the cicluaion of 
flw Piftny Curlew and Knots. Though un advocate, genenJiy, for sub- 
Cnsiuni, wherever any character can be seized upon, 1 cannot reconcile 
Ibat of these birds. I ran lix upon no ehamcter which is not equally 
■pplicablc; and the hstiits, the changes of plumage, and the fonn,are soaimilari ' 
that, with the exception of modiGcilioufieuential to every group, they compote 
one whole. The difltfrencei in form will be noticed under the reapeetire 
tptdta ; and, for the present, I prefer relabing these hirdi under the generic 
Mme of TWajro. 

Tbe following species, not noticed by Wilton, have been added to the 
I Awrrican list by different ornithologists . — 

, Schimii, Bn-h. On the authority uf Bonapnilc, identical with the 

I, var. of Say's expedition to the Rocky Mountains and meC 

t ^th. by the arctic expedition, on the border* of the lakes which akin the 

BaikatchewHn plains. Su ncurly allied to T. alpina, as to be confounded with 

it ; diffen in tize, and the distribution of markin)^. 

TKa^o pccforolii, Bonap. Ptiada prclarahi of Say. This aeems to have 

;d in the i-aluable notes to Major Laing's e^ediliou to tlw 

eky Mountaiue. The following description it there given by Suy: — 

P, ptctoraia. Say. Bill, black, reddi«h yellow at base; upper inandibl% 

tith a few indented punctures near the up ; bead above, liUdc, plumage 

■prttA with ferruginoiit, a distinct brown line from the eye to the upper 

iiblei cbeeka, and neck beneath, dnercous, very slightly tinjted with 

;, and lineate with bkckish ; orbits, and line over tbe eye, white ; chin, 

i neck above, dusky, plumage margined with cinereous : scapulon, intec- 

Kpulars, and wing-coverts, blikck, margined with ferruginous, and, near tbe 

with whitlnh 1 primaries, dusky, slightly edged with wlutilh ; oular 

t, while ; back, flieneatb the interscapulsn,) rump, and tail-coverta, 

t, immaculate \ tiul-feathen^, duE^ky, mani^ned with white at tip, two intcir- 

e ones longest, acute, attaining the tip of tbe wings, black, edged with 

femiguious ; breast, venter, vent, and inferior tail-coverta, white, pluuag^ 
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winter quarters. During their stay, they seldom collect in 
separate flocks by themselves, but mix with various other 
species of strand birds, among whom they are rendered con- 
spicuous by the red colour of the upper part of their plumage. 
They frequent the muddy flats and shores of the salt marshes 
at low water, feeding on small worms, and other insects, which 
generally abound in such places. In the month of May they 
are extremely fat. 

This bird is said to inhabit Greenland, Iceland, Scandinavia, 
the Alps of Siberia, and, in its migrations, the coasts of the 
Caspian Sea.* It has not, till now, been recognized by 
naturalists as inhabiting this part of North America. Wherever 
its breeding place may be, it probably begins to lay at a late 
period of the season, as, in numbers of females which I examined 
on the 1st of June, the eggs were no larger than grains of 
mustard seed. 

Length of the Red-back, eight inches and a half; extent, 
fifteen inches ; bill, black, longer than the head, (which would 
seem to rank it with the Snipes,) slightly bent, grooved on 

blackish at base ; sides, wliite, the plumage towards the tail slightly lineate 
with dusky ; feet, greenish yellow ; toes, divided to the base ; length, nearly 
nine inches ; bill, 11-8. 

T. Douglasiiy Swainson. Described in the Northern Zooloffff, from a 
specimen killed on the Saskatchewan, and is not uncommon in the Fur 
Countries, up to the 60th paralle]. The authors express a kind of doubt 
regarding this species, having been unable to compare it with a specimen of 
Bonaparte's T, himatUopus ; but mention the tail as even with the central 
feathers alone, longest, and not barred with ferruginous ; with chestnut-coloured 
ear.feathers, and somewhat smaller in size. 

To these nearly undescribed species, the Prince of Musignano mentions, 
in his catalogue, T, Temmincfdi, Leisler ; T, minuta, Leisler ; Numemus py^nueuM, 
Latham ; the Tringa platyrhyncha^ Temminck, and Pigmy Curlew of our 
shores ; and the T. maritima, Brunnich, our Purple Sandpiper. The latter 
has been met with by most of the late arctic expeditions, and breeds abundantly 
on Melville Island, and the shores of Hudson's Bay, and T. svbarquataj 
Becasseau corcoU, Temm. ; and we may add, the T, ru/eacena of Vieillot, 
lately taken in this country. — Ed. 

• Pennant, 
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die upper mandible, and wrinkled at .the base ; crown, back, 
and scapulars, bright reddish rust, spotted with black ; wing- 
coverts, pale olive ; quills, darker ; the first tipt, the latter 
crossed with white ; front, cheeks, hindhead, and sides of the 
neck, quite round; also the breast, grayish white, marked 
with small specks of black ; belly, white, marked with a broad 
crescent of black ; tail, pale olive, the two middle feathers 
centred with black ; legs and feet, ashy black ; toes, divided 
to their origin, and bordered with a slightly scalloped mem- 
brane; irides, very dark. 

The males and females are nearly alike in one respect, both 
differing greatly in colour, even at the same season, probably 
owing to difference of age ; some being of a much brighter 
red than others, and the plumage dotted with white. In the 
month of September many are found destitute of the black 
crescent on the belly; these have been conjectured to be 
young birds. 



SEMI-FALMATED SNIPE SCOLOPAX SEMIPALMATA. 

Plate LVI. Fig. a 

Arct, ZooL p. 469, No. 980. — PeaU*s Museum, No. S042. 

TOTANUS SEMIPALMATUS. — Tbmminci.* 

Cbevmlier smii-palm^, Totanus semipalmatuB, Temm, Man, d* Om, ii. p. 637. — 
Totanus craasirostris, VieiU, winter plumage, auet. Bonap, — Bonap, Cat. p. 26. 

This is one of the most noisy and noted birds that inhabit 
our salt marshes in summer. Its common name is the Willet, 
by which appellation it is universally known along the shores 
of New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, — in all 
of which places it breeds in great numbers. 

* Wilson has figured the winter dress of this curious species, and the Prince 
of Musignano has signified his intention of representing its other states. It 
is admitted as an accidental straggler among the species of Europe bj Tem- 
minck. — Ed. 
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The Willet is peculiiu' to America. It arrives from the 
south on the shores of the middle states about the 20th of 
April, or beginning of May ; and from that time to the last 
of July, its loud and shrill reiterations of pill-wiU'WiUetj pill" 
wUl-wiUet^ resound, almost incessantly, along the marshes, and 
may be distinctly heard at the distance of more than half a 
mile. About the 20th of May, the Willets generally begin 
to lay.* Their nests are built on the ground, among the grass 
of the salt marshes, pretty well towards the land, or cultivated 
fields, and are composed of wet rushes and coarse grass, 
forming a slight hollow or cavity in a tussock. This nest is 
gradually increased during the period of laying and sitting, 
to the height of five or six inches. The eggs are usually four 
in number, very thick at the great end, and tapering to a 
narrower point at the other than those of the common hen ; 
they measure two inches and one-eighth in length, by one and 
a half in their greatest breadth, and are of a dark dingy olive, 
largely blotched with blackish brown, particularly at the g^reat 
end. In some, the ground colour has a tinge of green ; in others, 
of bluish. They are excellent eating, as I have often expe- 
rienced when obliged to dine on them in my hunting excursions 
through the salt marshes. The young are covered with a 
gray-coloured down ; run off soon after they leave the shell ; 
and are led and assisted in their search of food by the mother, 
while the male keeps a continual watch around for their safety. 

The anxiety and affection manifested by these birds for their 
eggs and young, are truly interesting. A person no sooner 
enters the marshes, than he is beset by the Willets, flying 
around and skimming over his head, vociferating with great 
violence their common cry of pill'Will-willet ; and uttering at 
times a loud clicking note, as he approaches nearer to their 
nest As they occasionally alight, and slowly shut their long 
white wings speckled with black, they have a mournful note, 
expressive of great tenderness. During the term of incubation, 

* From some unknown cause, the height of la)nng of these birds is said to 
be full two weeks later than it was twenty years ago. 

1 
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jibe female often resorts to tlie sea shore, where, standing up 
to tlic belly in water, she WBslies aiid <lresscs her plumose, 
•eeming to enjoy ^eut satiBfactioii from these frequent 
itnmersious. 8he i^ also at other times seen to wade more in 
the water thau most of her tribe ; and, when wounded in the 
wing, wilt take to the water without hesitation, and swuns 
tolerably well. 

The eggs of the Willet, in every instance which has come 
louder my observation, are placed, during incubation, in an 
'-almost upright ponition, with the large end uppermoBl; and 
Has appears to be the constant practice of several other species 
of birds that breed in these marshes. During the laying season, 
the Crows are seen roaming over the marshes in search of 
eggs, and wherever they come spread consternation and alarm 
mmong the Willets, who, in united numbers, attack and pursue 
tbem with loud clamours. It is worthy of remark, that, 
among the various birds that breed in th^se marshes, a mutual 
respect b paid to each other's eggs ; and it is only from 
intruders from the land side, such as crows, jays, weasels, 
Jbxes, minx, and man himself, that these affectionate tribes 
Puve most to dread. 

The Willet subsists chiefly on small shell fish, marine 
worms, and other aquatic insects ; in search of which, it 
regularly resorts to the muddy shores and flats at low water, 
its general rendezvous being the marshes. 

This bird has a summer and also a winter dress, its colours 
differing so much in these seasons aa scarcely to appear to be 
the same species. Our figure in the plate exhibits it in its spring 

id summer plumage, which in a good specimen is as follows : — 

Length, fifteen inches; extent, thirty inches; upper parts, 
duk olive brown ; the feathers, streaked down the centre, and 
crossed with waving lines of black ; wing-coverls, light olive 
ash, and tlie whole upper parts sprinkled with touches of dull 
yellowish white ; primaries, black, white at the root half; 
secondaries, white, bordered with brown ; rump, dark brown ; 
tail, rounded, twelve feathers, pale olive, waved with bars of 

VOL. 11. x 
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black; tail-coverts, white, barred with olive; bill, pale lead 
colour, becoming black towards the tip ; eye, very black ; chin, 
white ; breast, beautifully mottled with transverse spots of 
olive on a cream ground ; belly and vent, white, the last barred 
with olive ; legs and feet, pale lead colour ; toes, half webbed. 

Towards the fall, when these birds associate in large flocks, 
they become of a pale dun colour above, the plumage being 
shafted with dark brown, and the tail white, or nearly so. At 
this season they are extremely fat, and esteemed excellent 
eating. Experienced gunners always select the lightest 
coloured ones from a flock, as being uniformly the fattest. 

The female of this species is generally larger than the male. 
In the months of October and November, they gradually 
disappear. 



GREAT MARBLED GODWIT SCOLOPAX FEDOA. 

Plate LVI. Fig. 4. Female. 

Aret, ZooL p. 465, No. 371. — La barge roune de Baie d* Hudson, Buff. vii. 507.— 

Peale*i Museum, No. 4019/ 

LIMOSA FEDOA Vibillot. 

Lbnosa fedoa, OrdTg edit of Wilt. — Bonap. Synop. p. S28. 

This is another transient visitant of our sea coasts in spring 
and autumn, to and from its breeding place in the north. Our 
gunners call it the Straight^iUed Curlew^ and sometimes the 
Red Curlew. It is a shy, cautious, and watchful bird ; yet so 
strongly are they attached to each other, that on wounding 
one in a flock, the rest are immediately arrested in their flight, 
making so many circuits over the spot where it lies fluttering 
and screaming, that the sportsman often makes great destruc- 
tion among them. Like the Curlew, they may also be enticed 
within shot, by imitating their call, or whistle ; but can seldom 
be approached without some such manoeuvre. They are much 
less numerous than the Short-billed Curlews, with whom, 
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however, they not unfrcquently atisodato. They arc found 
wnon^ the salt miirshes in May, and for I'ome time in June, 
mkI also on their return in October and November; at which 
last season they are usiiallv fiit, and in high esteem for the 
table. 

The female of this binl having been described by several 
writers as u distinct species from the male, it has been tliought 
proper to figure the former ; the chief difference consists ill 
the undulating burs of black with which the breast of the male 
is marked, and which are wanting in the female. 

The male of the Great Marbled Godwit is nineteen inches 
long, luid tliiny-four inches in extent; the bill is nearly sbc 
inches in length, a little turned up towards the extremity, 
where it is black, the base is of a pale purplish flesh colour ; 
diin and upper part of the throat, whitish: head and neck, 
mottled with dusky brown and black on a ferruginous ground ; 
breast, barred with wavy lines of black ; back and scapulars, 
1»lack, marbled with pale brown ; rump and tail-coverts, of a 
Tery light brown, barred with dark brown ; tail, even, except 
Ae two middle feathers, which are a little the longest; wings, 
pale ferruginous, elegantly marbled with dark brown, the four 
first primaries black on the outer edge ; whole lining and 
lower parts of the wing^, bright ferruginous ; belly and vent, 
light rust colour, with a tinge of lake. 

The female differs in tvanting the bars of black on the breast. 
The bill does not acquire its full length before the third year, 

About 6fty dilfereiit 8]>ecies of the Scolopax genus are 
snumerated iiy naturalists. These are again by some sepa- 
into three classes or sub-genera ; viz. the straight billed, 
ipes ; those with bills bent downwards, or the Curlews ; 
those whose bills arc slightly turned upwards, or Godwits, 

le whole are a shy, timid, and solitary tribe, frequentiug 
lose vast marshes, sn-amps, and morasses, that frequently 

'Vail in the vicinity of the ocean, and on the borders of 

[e rivers. Tiicy are also generally migratory, on account 
eriodical freezing of those pUces in the northern 
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regions where they procure their food. The Godwits are 
particularly fond of salt marshes, and are rarely found in 
countries remote from the sea. 



TURNSTONE TRINGA INTERPRES. 

Plate LVII. Fig. 1. 

Hebridal Sandpiper, Arct. ZooL p. 472, No. S82. — Le Tourne-pierre, Buff. tu. 

ISO. Ph eni. ISO.— Bewick, ii. p. 119, 121 — Cateiify, i. 72 Peale*9 MuseuMi, 

No. 4044. 

STREPSILAS INTERPRES. — Ihuam,* 

Tourne-pierre k collier, ( StrepsilaB collaris, ) Temm, Man. <f Om, ii. p. 653. — Strepsilat 
inteqpreB, Fkm. Br. Zool. p. 110. —North. ZooL ii. p. 371. — Strepdiaa coDarit, 
Bonap, Synop. 

This beautifully variegated species is common to both 
Europe and America ; consequently extends its migrations £Eur 
to the north. It arrives from the south on the shores of New 
Jersey in April ; leaves them early in June ; is seen on its 
return to the south in October ; and continues to be occasionally 
seen until the commencement of cold weather, when it dis- 
appears for the season. It is rather a scarce species in this 
part of the world, and of a solitary disposition, seldom mingling 
among the large flocks of other Sandpipers; but either 
coursing the sands alone, or in company with two or three of 
its own species. On the coast of Cape May and Egg Harbour, 

* This is the only species of Turnstone known, and it is apparently distri- 
buted over the whole world. Its breeding places, according to the Northern 
Zoology^ are the shores of Hudson's Bay and the Arctic Sea, probably in the 
most northern districts. On the Scotch and English coasts they arrive in small 
flocks about the beginning of August, and, as the season advances, congregate 
into larger assemblies, the greater proportion of these are still in their young 
dress, and it is not until the ensuing spring that this is completely changed ; 
in this state they have been frequently described as a second species. Early 
in spring, a few straggling birds, in perfect breeding plumage, may be observed 
on most of our shores, which have either been left at the general migration, or 
remiiin during the year in a state of barrenness. It is then that the finest 
specimens for stuiHng are obtained. — Eb. ' 
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this bird is well known by the name of the Horso-foot Snipe, 
from its living, during the months of May and June, almost 
wholly on tlie eggs, or spawn, of the great king crab, culled 
here by the common people the horse-loot. This animal is 
the Monocttius polyphemus of eiilomolugists. Its u^nal size is 
from twelve to fifteen inches in breadth, by two feet in length ; 
thougli sometimes it is found much lai^er. The head, or fore- 
part, is semicircular, and convex above, covered with a thin, 
elastic, shelly case. The lower side is concave, where it is 
furnished with feet and claws resembling those of a crab. The 
posterior extremity consists of a long, hard, pointed, dagger- 
like tail, by meai>s of which, when overset by the waves, the 
animal turns itself ou its belly again. The male may he dis- 
tinguished from the female by his two large claws having only 
ft single hook eucb, instead of the forceps of tlic female. In 
the bay of Delaware, below Egg Island, and in what is usually 
called Maurice River Cove, these creatures seem to have 
formed one of their principal settlements. The bottom of this 
cove is generally a soft mud, extremely well suited to their 
accommodation. Here they are resident, burying themselves 
in the mud during the winter; but, early in the month of 
May, they approach ttie shore in multitudes, to obey the great 
law of nature, in depositing their eggs within the influence of 
the sun, and are then very troublesome to the fishermen, who 
can scarcely draw a seine fur them, they are so numerous. 
Being of slow mulion, and easily overset by the surf, their 
dead bodies cover the shore in heaps, and iu such numbers, 
that fur ten miles one might walk on them without touchiug 
the ground. 

The hogs from the neighbouring country are regularly 
driven down, every spring, to feed on them, which they do 
with great avidity ; though by this kind of food their flesh 
acquires a strong dis^reeable tisky taste. Even the small 
turtles, or terrapins, so eagerly sought after by oiu: epicures, 
contract go rank a taste by feeding on the spawn of the king 
crab, as to be at such times altogether unpalatable. This 
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spawn may sometimes be seen lying in hollows and eddies in 
bushels, while the Snipes and Sandpipers, particolarly the 
Turnstone, are hovering about feasting on the delicious &re. 
The dead bodies of the animals themselves are hauled up in 
wagons for manure, and when placed at the hills of com, in 
planting time, are said to enrich the soil, and add greatly to 
the increase of the crop. 

The Turnstone derives its name from another singularity it 
possesses, of turning over with its bill small stones and pebbles, 
in search of various marine worms and insects. At this sort 
of work it is exceedingly dexterous ; and, even when taken 
and domesticated, is said to retain the same habit.* Its bill 
seems particularly well constructed for this purpose, differing 
from all the rest of its tribe, and very much resembling in 
shape that of the Common Nuthatch. We learn from Mr 
Pennant that these birds inhabit Hudson's Bay, Greenland, 
and the arctic flats of Siberia, where they breed, wandering 
southerly in autumn. It is said to build on the ground, and 
to lay four eggs, of an olive colour, spotted with black, and to 
inhabit the isles of the Baltic during summer. 

The Tiumstone flies with a loud twittering note, and runs 
with its wings lowered ; but not with the rapidity of others of 
its tribe. It examines more completely the same spot of 
ground, and, like some of the Woodpeckers, will remain 
searching in the same place, tossing the stones and pebbles 
from side to side for a considerable time. 

These birds vary greatly in colour ; scarcely two individuals 
are to be found alike in markings. These varieties are most 
numerous in autumn when the young birds are about, and are 
less frequently met with in spring. The most perfect speci- 
mens I have examined are as follows : — 

Length eight inches and a half, extent seventeen inches ; 
bill, blackish horn ; frontlet, space passing through the eyes, 
and thence dropping down and joining the under mandible, 

* Catesby. 
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black, enclosing a spot of white. Crown, white, streaked 
with black; breast, black, from whence it turns up half across 
the neck ; behind the eye, a spot of black ; upper part of the 
neck, white, running down and skirting the black breast as 
fitr as the shoulder; upper part of the back, black, divided by 
a strip of bright ferruginous ; scapulars, black, glossed with 
greenish, and interspersed with rusty red ; whole back below 
this, pure white, but hid by the scapulars ; rump, black ; tail- 
coverts, white ; tiul, rounded, white at the base half, thence 
black to the extremity ; belly and vent, white ; wings, dark 
dusky, crossed by two bands of white ; lower half of the lesser 
coverts, ferruginous ; legs and feet, a bright vermilion, or red 
lead ; liiud toe, standing inwards, and all of them edged with 
a iliick warty membrane. The male and female are alike 
variable ; and when in perfect plumage nearly resemble each 
other. 

Dewick, in his Histonj of British Birds, has figured and 
described wliat he considers to be two species of Turnstone ; 
one of which, he says, is chiefly confined to the southern, and 
Ifae other to the northern parts of Great Britain. The diffe- 
rence, however, between these two appears to be no greater 
tfian commoidy occurs among individuals of the same flock, 
and evidently of the same species, in this country. As several 
years probably elapse before these birds arrive at their com- 
plete state of plumage, many varieties must necessarily appear, 
according to the different ages of the individuals. 
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. ASH-COLOURED SANDPIPEK— TRINGA CINEREA. 

Plate LVIL Fig. 2. 

Arct. ZooL p. 474, No. 866. ~ Bettna, ii. p. 102. — Pea2e*« JlfuMMH, No. 406a 

TRINOA CANUTUS.—'LivvMm.—FLVUiiQR of thb YOinia« 

Sjmonyms of young : Tringa calidris, Ltiiii. L 252. — Tringa ncm* Lathm Lid, Onu 
ii. 732. — Manbeche tachete. Buff, — Freckled Sandpiper, Arct. ZooL iL p. 480. 

The regularly disposed concentric semicircles of white and 
dark brown that mark the upper parts of the plumage of this 
species, distinguish it from all others, and g^ve it a very neat 
appearance. In activity it is superior to the preceding ; and 
traces the flowing and recession of the waves along the sandy 

* This beautifiil Sandpiper has also, from its changes, been described 
under various names, and our author has well represented the states of the 
young and summer plumage, in his Ash-coloured, and Red-breasted Sandpipers 
of the present plate. In the winter plumage of the adult, the upper parts are 
of a uniform gray, and want the black and light edges, represented in Fig. 2. 

America and Europe seem the only countries of the Knot I have never seen 
it from India, but have a single specimen of a Knot from New Holland, very 
similar, and which I considered identical, until a closer examination has led me 
to have doubts on the subject. Like the other migratory species, they only 
appear on our coasts in autumn, on their return with their broods, or more 
sparingly in spring, when on their way north. The young possess a good deal 
of the rufous colour on the under parts, which leaves them as the winter 
approaches. I once met a large flock on the east side of Holy Island, in the 
month of September, which were so tame as to allow me to kill as many as I 
wanted with stones from the beach : it may have been on their first arrival, when 
they were fatigued. I have a specimen, in full plumage, killed by a boy on 
Portobello sands by the same means. In general they are rather shy, and it 
is only in their wheeling round that a good shot can be obtained. Before 
the severity of the winter sets in, they are fat, and are sought after by persons 
who know them, for the table. 

There is a peculiarity in the gregarious TringcBf and most of the Ckaradriadit, 
which is very nearly confined to these tribes, — the simultaneous flight, and the 
acting as it were by concert in their wheels and evolutions. Among none is 
it more conspicuous than in this species ; and every one who has been on the 
shore during winter, on a day gleaming and cloudy, may have seen the masses 
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p'beach with great nimbleness, wading »nd searching among 
tbe loosened particles for its favourite food, which is a small 
thin ova] bivalve shell-fish, of a white or pearl colour, and not 
larger tlian the seed of mi apple. These usuully lie at a short 
depth below the surface ; but in some places are seen at low 
water in heaps, like masses of wet grain, in quantities of more 
than a bushel together. During the latter part of summer and 
autumn, tliese minute shell-Rsh constitute the food of almost 
all those busy flocks that run with such activity along the 
Bands, among the flowing and retreating waves. They are 
universally swallowed whule ; but the action of the bird's 
stomach, assisted by the shells themselves, soon reduces them 
to a pulp. If we may judge from their effects, they must be 
[extremely nutritious, for almost ail those tribes that feed on 
ibera are at this season mere lumps of fat. Digging for tliese 
I the hard sand would be a work of considerable labour, 
^leress, when the particles are loosened by the flowing of the 
I the birds collect them with great ease and dexterity. 
s amusing to observe with what adroitness they follow 
and elude the tumbling stirf, while at the same time they 
seem wholly intent on collecting their food. 

The Ash-colourcd Sandpiper, the subject of our present 
xiunt, inhabits both Europe and America. It has been 
sen in great numbers on the Seal Islands, near Chatleanx 
lay ; is said to continue the whole summer in Hudson's Bay, 
i breeds there. ^Ir Pennant suspects that it also breeds in 
tenmark ; and says, that they appear in vast flocks on the 
lintsh ire shore during the winter season.* With us they are 
a migratory, being only seen in spring and autumn. They 



' vf tbese birds Kt ■ diatance, when tbe vbole were only TuiUe, appekr like a 

dark and owifUjr moving cloud, luddetiljr vanisb, but in a second appear at 

HillK diMariFG, glowing wilh a silvery light, alinost too inteniic to gaie upon, 

the i^naequence] of tbe BimultsneuuB motionit of the flock, iit once chunging 

I'lteif iKMition, and shewing the dark gray of tbeir backt. or the pure while of 

■ parM — Eu. 

■ ^rrOV Zoobgs, p. 471. 
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are pliimp birds ; and, by those accustomed to the sedgy taste 
of this tribe, are esteemed excellent eating. 

The length of this species is ten inches, extent twenty ; bill, 
black, straight, fluted to nearly its tip, and about an inch and 
a half long ; upper parts, brownish ash, each feather marked 
near the tip with a narrow semicircle of dark brown, bounded 
by another of white ; tail-coverts, white, marbled with olive ; 
wing-quills, dusky, shafts, white; greater coverts, black, tipt 
with white ; some of the primaries edged also with white ; 
tail, plain pale ash, finely edged and tipt with white ; crown 
and hindhead, streaked with black, ash, and white ; stripe 
over the eye, cheeks, and chin, white, the former marked with 
pale streaks of dusky, the latter pure ; breast, white, thinly 
specked with blackish ; belly and vent, pure white ; legs, a 
dirty yellowish clay colour; toes, bordered with a narrow, 
thick, warty membrane ; hind toe, directed inwards, as in the 
Turnstone ; claws and eye, black. 

These birds vary a little in colour, some being considerably 
darker above, others entirely white below; but, in all, the 
concentric semicircles on the back, scapulars, and wing-coverts, 
are conspicuous. 

I think it probable that these birds become much lighter 
coloured during the summer, from the circumstance of having 
shot one late in the month of June, at Cape May, which was 
of a pale drab or dun colour. It was very thin and emaciated ; 
and on examination appeared to have been formerly wounded, 
which no doubt occasioned its remaining behind its companions. 

Early in December I examined the same coast every day 
for nearly two weeks, without meeting with more than one 
solitary individual of this species, although in October they 
were abundant. How far to the southward they extend their 
migrations, we have no facts that will enable us to ascertain, 
though it is probable that tlie shores of the West India islands 
afford them shelter mid resources during our winter. 




I 



THE PURRE. — TRINGA CINCLIIS. 



This is one of the most numerous of our strand birds, as 
they ure usually called, that frequent the sandy beach on the 
froiitiera of tbc ocean. In its habits it differs so little from the 
preceding, that, except in beiiifi still more active and expert 
in running and searchiug among the sand, on llie reflux of the 
waves, as it nimbly darts about for food, what has been said 
of the former will apply equally to both, they being pretty 
constant assticiates on these ocoisions. 

The Puire continues longer with us, both in spring and 
iKutumn, tliaii either of the two preceding : many of them 
remtun during the very severest of the winter, though the 
greater part retire to the more genial regions of the south, 
where I have seen them at such seasons, particularly on the 
a coasts of both Caroliiias, during the month of February, 
great numbers. I 

Tliese birds, in conjunction with several others, sometimes < 
icollect ti^ether in such' flocks, as to seem, at a distance, a 
brge cloud of thick smoke, varying in form and appearance 
every instant, while it performs its evolutions in air. As this 
cloud descends and courses along the shores of tlic ocean, with 
^reat rapidity, in a kind of waving serpentine flight, alter- 
nately throwing its dark and white plumage to the eye, it 
forms a very grand and interesting appearance. At such 
times the gunners make prodigious slaughter among them ; 
while, as the showers of their companions fall, the whole bwly 
often alight, or descend to the surface with them, till the 
Sportsman is com|>Ietely satiated witli destruction. On some 
of those occasions, while crowds of these victims arc fluttering 
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along the sand, the Small Pigeon Hawk, constrained by 
necessity, ventures to. make a sweep among the dead in 
presence of the proprietor, but as suddenly pays for his 
temerity with his life. Such a tyrant is man, when vested 
with power, and unrestrained by the dread of responsibility ! 

The Purre is eight inches in length, and fifteen inches in 
extent ; the bill is black, straight, or slightly bent downwards, 
about an inch and a half long, very thick at the base, and 
tapering to a slender blunt point at the extremity ; eye, very 
small ; iris, dark hazel ; cheeks, gray ; line over the eye, belly, 
and vent, white ; back and scapulars, of an ashy brown, marked 
here and there with spots of black, bordered with bright 
ferruginous; sides of the rump, white; tail-coverts, olive, 
centered with black ; chin, white ; neck below, gray ; breast 
and sides, thinly marked with pale spots of dudcy, in some 
pure white ; wings, black, edged and tipt with white ; two 
middle tail-feathers, dusky, the rest, brown ash, edged with 
white ; legs and feet, black ; toes, bordered with a very narrow 
scalloped membrane. The usual broad band of white crossing 
the wing, forms a distinguishing characteristic of almost the 
whole genus. 

On examining more than a hundred of these birds, they 
varied considerably in the black and ferruginous spots on the 
back and scapulars ; some were altogether plain, while others 
were thickly marked, particularly on the scapulars, with a red 
rust colour, centred with black. The females were uniformly 
more plain than the males ; but many of the latter, probably 
young birds, were destitute of the ferruginous spots. On the 
24th of May, the eggs in the females were about the size of 
partridge shot. In what particular regions of the north these 
birds breed is altogether unknown. 
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Kblack-bellied plover._charadrius apricarius. 

H Plate LVII. Fro. 4. 
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This bird Is known in some parts of the country by the 

of the Large Whistling Field Plover. It generally makes 

first appeanuice in Pennsylvania late in April ; frequents 

countries towards the mountains ; seems particukrly 



■ Thii specuK, witli tome oChera, forni* the diviirion FmuKm pliwiirt, ihe 
genua Squatanla nf Cuvier, and, Hccording to modern orniiliologUu, luu beeu 
■ffisnted from (be OiaraJrtt, on account of the prcnpiiee of ■ hindrr toe. 

Id Ihe arrangcnifii) of ihU group, nt, Id man; ollien, I (eai the cluinicCeristic 
nwriu hare been takt?n in a miuincr too orbitiwy. Those binU known hj the 
nUDe of PlortTi Ibnn a aniall but apparently distiuci group ; tbejr conCain 
the C pbirieHt, Vvrgniarou, ^c. and, hut for the rudimenlaiy toe. the Gmy 
Plover would also enter it : they agree in their manners, their incubation, ud 
changes of plumage. We, again, bave another well defined group, which is callrd 
the Dotltrdt, agreeing in similar common habitudes; but, in one species, 
bearing according tu arrangement tlie name of Sgualarola, we have all the 
mark* and form of plumage, but Ihe hinder toe much developed. It ihere- 
fbre become) a question, whether the presem^ or want of this appendage 
(boold be brought into the generic character, (a« it always has been,) or should 
be looked upon as one of Ihe connection! of forms. In the latter way the 
FlOTCTS should form the genus Sqtialaraia, the Dotterels Charadrini, and the 
(wo birds in qucElion be placed opposite in their reapective circtes. 

Vandba, or the Lopteingt, again, form another group, a* well marked in 
their different habitt, and intimately connected with PUinianm: neither of 
tbnie, however, have any representative in North America. 

Many Gray Plarera breed in the English fens, and, like the migratory 
Sandpipcn, flocks appear on the shores, at (he commencement of winter, where 
tbcy mingle with the other species. The plate is that of the summer or 
breeding plumage — Eo. 
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attached to newly ploughed fields, where it forms its nest 
of a few slight materials, as slightly put together. The 
female lays four eggs, large for the size of the bird, of a light 
olive colour, dashed with black ; and has frequently two broods 
in the same season. It is an extremely shy and watchful bird, 
though clamorous during breeding time. The young are 
without the black colour on the breast and belly until the 
second year, and the colours of the plumage above are like- 
wise imperfect till then. They feed on worms, grubs, winged 
insects, and various kinds of berries, particularly those usually 
called dew-berries, and are at such times considered exquisite 
eating. About the beginning of September, they descend 
with their young to the sea coast, and associate with the 
numerous multitudes then returning from their breeding places 
in the north. At this season they abound on the plains of 
Long Island. They have a loud .whistling note ; often fly at 
a great height; and are called by many gunners along the 
coast the Black-bellied Kildeer. The young of the first year 
have considerable resemblance to those of the Golden Plover; 
but may be easily distinguished from this last by the lai^eness 
of their head and bill, and in being at least two inches more 
in length. The greater number of those which I have 
examined have the rudiments of a hind toe ; but the character 
and manners of the Plover are so conspicuous in the bird, as 
to determine, at the first glance, the tribe it belongs to. They 
continue about the sea coast imtil early in November, when 
they move off to the south. 

This same ' bird, Mr Pennant informs us, inhabits all the 
north of Europe, Iceland, Greenland, and Hudson's Bay, and 
all the arctic part of Siberia. It is said, that at Hudson's Bay 
it is called the Hawk's-eye, on account of its brilliancy. It 
appears, says the same author, in Greenland, in the spring, 
about the southern lakes, and feeds on worms and berries of 
the heath. 

This species is twelve inches long, and twenty-four inches 
ill extent ; the hill is thick, deeply grooved on the upper 
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mandible, an inch and a quarter in length, and of a black 
colour ; the head and globe of the eye are both remarkably 
large, the latter deep bluish black ; forehead, white ; crown 
and hindhead, black, spotted with golden yellow; back and 
scapulars, dusky, sprinkled with the same golden or orange 
coloured spots, mixed with others of white ; breast, belly, and 
yent, black ; sides of the breast, whitish ; wing-quills, black ; 
middle of the shafts, white ; greater coverts, black, tipt with 
white ; lining of the wing, black ; tail, regularly barred with 
blackish and pure white ; tail-coverts, pure white ; legs and 
feet, a dusky lead colour ; the exterior toe joined to the middle 
by a broad membrane ; hind toe, very small. 

From the length of time which these birds take to acquire 
their full colours, they are found in very various stages of 
plumage. The breast and belly are at first white, gradually 
appear mottled with black, and finally become totally black. 
The spots of orange, or golden, on the crown, hindhead, and 
back, are at first white, and sometimes even the breast itself 
is marked with these spots, mingled among the black. In 
every stage, the seemingly disproportionate size of the head, 
and thickness of the bill, will distinguish this species. 
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Plate LVII. Fig. o. 

Peale's Mweum^ No. 4050. 

TRINGA CANUTUS. ^LufitJLV^ 

Tringm Idandira, Linn, and JxUh. — Red Sandpiper, MbnL Om. Did. St^, — 
Aberdeen Sandpiper, Penn, Brit, ZooL ii. No. 208. 

Of this prettily marked species I can find no description. 
The Tringa Icelandica, or Aberdeen Sandpiper of Pennant 
and others, is the only species that has any resemblance to it ; 
the descriptions of that bird, however, will not apply to the 
present. 
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The common name of this species on our sea coast is the 
Gray-back, and among the gunners it is a particular favourite, 
being generally a plump, tender, and excellent bird for the 
table ; and, consequently, brings a good price in market. 

The Gray-backs do not breed on the shores of the middle 
states. Their first appearance is early in May. They remain 
a few weeks, and again disappear until October. They usually 
keep in small flocks, alight in a close body together on the 
sand flats, where they search for the small bivalve shells 
already described. On the approach of the sportsman, they 
frequently stand fixed and silent for some time ; do not appear 
to be easily alarmed, -neither do they run about in the water 
as much as some others, or with the same rapidity, but appear 
more tranquil and deliberate. In the month of November, 
they retire to the south. 

This species is ten inches long, and twenty in extent ; the 
bill is black, and about an inch and a half long ; the chill, 
eyebrows, and whole breast, are a pale brownish orange 
colour ; crown, hindhead from the upper mandible backwards, 
and neck, dull white, streaked with black ; back, a pale slaty 
ob've, the feathers tipt with white, barred and spotted with 
black and pale ferruginous; tail-coverts, white, elegantly 
barred with black; wings, plain dusky, black towards the 
extremity ; the greater coverts, tipt with white ; shafts of the 
primaries, white; tail, pale ashy olive, finely edged with 
white, the two middle feathers somewhat the longest ; belly 
and vent, white, the latter marked with small arrow heads of 
black; legs and feet, black; toes, bordered with a narrow 
membrane ; eye, small and black. 

In some specimens, both of males and females, the red on 
the breast was much paler, in others it descended as &r as 
the thighs. Both sexes seemed nearly alike. 

2 
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RED-BREASTED SNIPE.— SGOLOPAX NOVEBORACENSIS. 

Plate LVIIL Fig. 1. 

Ard, Zooi. p. 464, No. 368. — Pfa&'« Mtueum, No. 9092. 

MACRORHAMP US GRISE US. — Lxacu. « 

llaerar]iuii|Kis griseiu, Steph. Coni, Shaw's Zooi, yoL zii. p. 61. — Scok^pax grneft» 
Flmu Br, Zooi. p. 106. — Bonap, Cat. p. 27.— Le becaasine griae, Soolopaz 
IcneapIuM, VteiU. Gal. de$ Oii. pi. 241. — Limosa Molopacea, Say*$ Exptd, to 
MUickif Mammi. L p. 170, 171, note. — Brown Snipe, Mont. Om. Diet. — Becaarine 
poocta^ Temm. Man. ii. p. 679.— Brown Snipe, &Ay'« IHtut. Br. Om. pi. 

This bird has a considerable resemblance to the common 
Snipe, not only in its g^eneral form, size, and colours, but 
likewise in the excellence of its flesh, which is in high esti- 
Bfttion. It differs, however, greatly from the common Snipe 



bird will stand in the nuik of a sub-genus. It was first indicated 
bf Leach, in the Catalogue to the BriHsh Musetm, under the above title. It is 
one of those beautifully connecting fonns, which it is impossible to place with- 
cot giving a situation to themselves, and intimately connects the Snipes with 
and LimoM. The bill is truly that of Scokpax, while the plumage 
chaqges ally it to the other genera ; from theae blending characters it 
bad been termed Limoaa tcolopacea, by Say, who gave the characters of the 
Ibini without applying the name. He has the following observations in the 
wofk above quoted : — 

** Several specimens were shot in a pond near the Bowyer creek. Corresponds 
wMi the genus Scohpaxf Cuvier, in having the dorsal grooves at the tip of the 
upper mandible, and in having this part dilated and rugose ; bat the eye is not 
larger nor is it placed far back upon the head ; which two latter characters^ 
eonbuied with its more elevated and slender figure, and the circumstance of 
tbe Chigfas being denudated of feathers high above the knee, and the exterior 
lot being united to the middle toe by a membrane which extends as far as the 
fim joint, and the toes being also margined, combine to distinguish this species 
from those of the genus to which the form and characters of its bill would 
nier it, and approach it more closely to Limosa. h\ one specimen, the two 
eztetior primaries on each wing were light brown, but the quills were white. 
It may, perhaps, with propriety, be considered as the type of a new genus ; 
and, wider the following characters, be placed between the genera Scobpax 
and /«iinosa. Bill, longer than the head, dilated, and rugose at tip, slightly 

▼OL. II. Y 
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in its manners, and in many other peculiarities, a few of 
which, as far as I have myself observed, may be sketched as 
follows: — 

The Red-breasted Snipe arrives on the sea coast of New 
Jersey early in April ; is seldom or never seen inland : early 
in May, it proceeds to the north to breed, and returns by the 
latter part of July, or beginning of August During its stay 
here, it flies in flocks, sometimes very high, and has then a 
loud and shriU whistle, making many evolutions over the 
marshes ; forming, dividing, and reuniting. They sometimes 
settle in such numbers, and so dose together, that eighty-five 
have been shot at one discharge of a musket They spring 
from the marshes with a loud twirling whistle, generally 
rising high, and making several circuitous manoeuvres in air 
before they descend. They frequent the sand bars and mud 
flats at low water, in search of food ; and, being less suspicions 
of a boat than of a person on shore, are easily approached by 
this medium, and shot down in great numbers. They usually 
keep by themselves, being very numerous ; are in excellent 
order for the table in September ; and, on the approach of 
winter, retire to the south. 

I have frequently amused myself with the various action of 
these birds. They fly very rapidly, sometimes wheeling, 
coursing, and doubling along the surface of the marshes ; then 
shooting high in air, there separating and forming in various 
bodies, uttering a kind of quivering whistle. Among many 
which I opened in May, were several females that had very 
little rufous below, and the backs were also much lighter, and 
less marbled with ferruginous. The eggs contained in their 
ovaries were some of them as large as garden peas. Their 

curved downwards, and witb a dorsal groove ; nasal groove, elongated ; feet, 
long, an extensive naked space above the knee; toes, slightly margined, a 
membrane connecting the joints of the exterior toes ; first of the primaries, 
rather longest** 

It is of rare occurrence in Europe, a few specimens only being mentioned, 
and a solitary instance of its appearance on the coast of Britain is recorded by 
Montagu. — Ed. 
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rtomaclis cuiitained masses of tho!>e small snail slielLs that lie 
in millions on the salt marshes ; the wrinkles at the base of 
the bill, and the red breast, are strong characters of this 
species, as also the membrane which unites the outer and 
middle toes together. 

The Ked-breasted Snipe b ten inches and a half long, and 
eighteen inches in extent; the bill is about two inches and a 
quarter in length, straight, grooved, black towards the point, 
and of a dirty eel skin colour at the base, where it is tumid 
and wrinkled ; lores, dusky ; cheeks and eyebrows, pale 
yellowish white, mottled with specks of bUck ; throat and 
breast, a reddish buff colour: sides, white, barred with black ; 
belly and vent, white, the hitler barred with dusky ; crown. 
Deck above, back, scapulars, and tcrttals, black, edged, mottled, 
and marbled with yellowish white, pale and bright ferruginous, 
much in the same manner as the common Snipe ; wings, plain 
olive, the secondaries, centred and bordered with white ; shaft 
of the first qiull, very white ; rimip, tail-coverts, and tail, 
(which consists of twelve feathers,) white, thickly spotted with 
black; legs and feet, diUI yellowish green; outer toe united 
to the middle one by a small membrane ; eye, very dark. 

»The female, which is [lalor on the back, and less ruddy on 
flie breast, has been described by Mr Pennant as a separate 
Iperies.* 
These birds, doubtless, breed not fai to the northward of 
Ae United States, if we may judge from the lateness of the 
fleason when they leave us in spring, the largeness of the eggs 

»in the ovaries of the females before tliey depart, and the short 
period of time they are absent. Of all our sea-side Snipes, it 
fa the most numerous, and the most delicious for the table. 
Trom these circumstances, and the crowded manner in which 
it flies and settles, it is the most eagerly sought after by our 
goiuiers, who send them to market in great numbers. 

• Sre his Brown Snipe, ArcL Zoot No. 369. 
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LONG-LEGGED AVOSET RECURVIROSTRA 

HIMANTOPUS — Plate LVIIL Fig. 2. 

Long-l^^ged Plover, Arct. Zool, p. 487, No. 405. — TVrton, p. 416. — Bewick, ii. 
21.-.L*Ecliaiae,^icjf. viii. 114, PI. enL BIS, -^ Peale*i Muteum, No. 42ia 

HIMANTOPUS mOBICOLLIS. — Vibillot.* 

Himantopiis MezicanuB, OrtTi EdU, of WUs. — Himantoput nigriecdlis, Bomap» 

Synop. p. 922. 

Naturalists have most unaccountably classed this bird 
with the genus Charadrius^ or Plover, and yet affect to make 
the particular conformation of the bill, legs, and feet, the rule 
of their arrangement. In the present subject, however, 
excepting the trivial circumstance of the want of a hind toe, 
there is no resemblance whatever of those parts to the bill, 
legs, or feet, of the Plover; on the contrary, they are so 
entirely different, as to create no small surprise at the adoption 
and general acceptation of a classification, evidently so absurd 
and unnatural. This appears the more reprehensible, when 
we consider the striking affinity there is between this bird and 
the common Avoset, not only in the particular form of the 
bill, nostrils, tongue, legs, feet, wings, and tail, but extending 
to the voice, manners, food, place of breeding, form of the 
nest, and even the very colour of the eggs of both, all of which 
are strikingly alike, and point out, at once, to the actual 
observer of Nature, the true relationship of these remarkable 
birds. 

Strongly impressed with these &cts, from an intimate 

* Wilson confounded this species with the Long Legged Plover of Europe, 
and ranged it with the Avosets. Mr Ord, in his reprint, placed it in the genus 
Himantopus, properly established for these birds, but under the name Mexicantu. 
The Prince of Musignano is of opinion, that it cannot range under this, being 
much smaller, and refers it to the H, nigricoUia of Vieillot The genus con- 
tains only a few species, all so closely allied, that near examination is necessary 
to distinguish them. They are all remarkable for the great disproportion of 
their legs. — Ed. 
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lacquuinLance with the living subjects, in tlieir native wilds, I 
■ jhave presumed to remove the present species to the true and 
I proper place fissigned it by Nature, and shall now proceed to 
F ^tail »ome particulars of its history. 

This species arrives on the sea coast of New Jersey about 
the '25th of April, in small detached flocks, of twenty or thirty 
together. These sometimes again subdivide into lesser parties; 
but it rarely happens that a pair is found solitary, as, during 
the breeding season, they usually associate in small companies. 
On their first arrival, and, indeed, during the whole of their 
residence, they inhabit those particular parts of the salt marshes 
pretty high up towards the land, that are broken into numerous 
shallow pools, but are not usually overflowed by the tides 
during the summer. These pools, or ponds, are generally so 
■haUow, that, with their long legs, the Avosets can easily 
wade them in every direction; and, as tliey abound with 
minute shell-lish, and multitudes of aquatic insects and their 
larve, besides the eggs and spawn of others deposited in the 
soft mud below, these birds find here an abundant supply of 
food, and are almost continually seen wading about in such 
places, often up to the breast in water. 

In the vicinity of these Md places, as they are called by 
the country people, and at the distance of forty or fifty 
yards off, among the thick tufts of grass, one of these small 
associations, consisting perhaps of six or eight pair, lakes up 
its residence during the breeding season. About tlie first 
veek in May they begin to construct their nests, which are at 
first slightly formed of a small quantity of old grass, scarcely 
sufficient lo keep the eggs from tlie wet marsh. As they lay 
and sit, however, either dreading the rise of the tides, or for 
some other purpose, the nest is increased in height, with dry 
twigs of a shrub very common in the marshes, roots of the salt 
grass, sea-weed, and various other substances, the whole 
weighing between two and three pounds. This habit of 
adding materials to the nest after the female begins sitting, is 
common to almost all other birds that breed in the marshes. 
• The eggs arc four in number, of a dark yellowish clay colour. 
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thickly marked with large blotches of black. These nests are 
often placed within fifteen or twenty yards of each other; but 
the greatest harmony seems to prevail among the proprietors. 

While the females are sitting, the males are either wading 
through the ponds, or roaming over the adjoining marshes ; 
but should a person make his appearance, the whole collect 
together in the air, flying with their long legs extended behind 
them, keeping up a continual yelping note of cUck^ clicks cUcL 
Their flight is steady, and not in short, sudden jerks, like that 
of the Plover. As they frequently alight on the bare marsh, 
they drop their wings, stand with their legs half bent, and 
trembling, as if unable to sustain the burden of their bodies. 
In this ridiculous posture they will sometimes stand for several 
minutes, uttering a curring sound, while, from the corresponding 
quiverings of their wings and long legs, they seem to balance 
themselves with great difficulty. This singular manoeuvre is, 
no doubt, intended to induce a belief that they may be easily 
caught, and so turn the attention of the person, from the 
pursuit of their nests and young, to themselves. The Red* 
necked Avoset, whom we have introduced in the present 
volume, practises the very same deception, in the same 
ludicrous manner, and both alight indiscriminately on the 
ground or in the water. Both will also occasionally swim for 
a few feet, when they chance, in wading, to lose their depth, 
as I have had several times an opportunity of observing. 

The name by which this bird is known on the sea coast is 
the Stilt, or Tilt, or Long-shanks. They are but sparingly 
dispersed over the marshes, liaving, as has been already 
observed, their particular favourite spots, while in large inter- 
mediate tracts there are few or none to be found. They 
occasionally visit the shore, wading about in the water and in 
the mud, in search of food, which they scoop up very dexter- 
ously with their delicately formed bills. On being wounded 
while in the water, they attempt to escape by diving, at which 
they are by no means expert. In autumn, tlieir flesh is tender 
and well tasted. They seldom raise more than one brood in 
the season, and depart for the south early in September. As 
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^pAey are well known in Jamaica, it is probable some of them 
nay winter in that and other of the West India islands. 

Mr Pennant observes, that this bird is not a na^ve of 
northern Europe ; and there have been but few instances 
where it has been seen in Great Britain. It is common, says 
Latham, in Egypt, being found there in the marshes in Octo- 
ber. It is likewise plentifid about the salt lakes, and is often 
seen on the shores of the Caspian Sea, as well as by the rivers 
which empty themselves into it, and in the southern deserts of 
Independent Tartary. The same author adds, on the autho- 
rity of Ray, that it Is known at Madras in the East Indies. 

All the figures and descriptions which I have seen of this 
euriouB bird, represent the bill as straight, and of almost an 
equal thickneas throughout, but I have never found it so in 
any of the numerous specimens I have myself shot and 
examined. Many of these accounts, as well as figures, have 
been taken from dried and stuffed skius, which give but an 
imperfect and often erroneous idea of the true outlines of 
nature. The dimensions, colours, and markings, of a very 

Ilwautiful specimen, newly shot, were as follows : — 
Length, from the point of the bill to the end of the tail, 
feurteen inches, to the dps of the wings, sixteen; extent, 
tircnty-eight inches ; bill, three inches long, slightly curved 
■pwards, tapering to a fine point, the upper mandible rounded 
above, the whole of a deep black colour ; nostrils, an oblong 
slit, pervious ; tongue, short, pointed ; forehead, spot behind 
the eye, lower eyelid, sides of the neck, and whole lower parts, 
pure white ; back, rump, and tail-eoverts, aLso white, but so 
concealed by the scapulars us to appear black ; tail, even, or 
very slightly forked, and of a dingy white ; the vent-feathers 
^ reach to the tip of the tail below ; line before the eye, auri- 
^kcnlars, back part of the neck, scapulars, and whole wings, 
^Hdeep black, richly glossed with green ; legs and naked thighs, 
^- a fine oale carmine ; the kttter measures tltree, the former four 
inches and a half in length, e:iceedingly thin, and so flexible 
that they may be bent considerably without danger of breaking. 
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This thinness of the leg enables the bird to wade widi expe- 
dition, and without fatigae. Feet, three-toed, the outer toe 
connected to the middle one by a broad membrane ; wings, 
long, extending two inches beyond the tail, and sharp pointed ; 
irides, a bright rich scarlet ; pupil, black. In some the white 
from the breast extends quite round the neck, separating the 
black of the hind neck from that of the body ; claws, blackish 
horn. 

The female is about half an inch shorter, and differs in 
having the plumage of the upper back and seculars, and also 
the tertials, of a deep brown colour. The stomach, or gizzard, 
was extremely muscular, and contained fragments of small 
snail shells, winged bugs, and a slimy matter, supposed to be 
the remains of some aquatic worms. In one of these females 
I counted upwards of one hundred and fifty eggs, some of 
them as large as buck-shot The singular form of the legs 
and feet, with the exception of the hind toe and one membrane 
of the foot, is exactly like those of the Avoset. The upper 
curvature of the bill, though not quite so great, is also the 
same as in the other, being rounded above, and tapering to a 
deUcate point in the same manner. In short, a slight compa- 
rison of the two is sufficient to satisfy the most scrupulous 
observer that Nature has classed these two birds together, and 
so believing, we shall not separate them. 

SOLITARY SANDPIPER. — TRINGA SOLITARIA. 

Plate LVIII. Fig. a 

Peak'i Mnaeumy No. 776a 

T0TANU8 CBLOROPIQlUS.^\i%iu.m.* 

Totaniu glareoluB, Ord^9 reprint, p. 57. — Totanus chloropigias, VuUL — Boiu^ 

Cat. p. 26.— Synop, p. 925. 

This new species inhabits the watery solitudes of our highest 
mountains during the summer, from Kentucky to New York ; 

* In the second edition of the seventh part, under the inspection of Mr Ord, 
this bird is described as new, by the name of T. gkareohu. Ord thought it 
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but is no where numerous, seldom more than one or two being 
seen together. It takes short low flights ; runs nimbly about 
among; the mossy margins of the moanbun springs, brooks, 
and pools, occasionally stopping, looking at you, and perpe- 
tually nodding the head. It is so unsuspicious, or so lilttle 
acquainted with man, ns to permit one to approach within a 
few yards of it, without appearing to take any notice, or to be 
the least alarmed. At the approach of cold weather, it descends 
to the muddy shores of our large rivers, where it is occasionally 
met with, singly, on its way to the south. I have made many 
long and close searchesfur the nest of this bird without success. 
They regularly breed on Pocano mountain, between Easton 
and Wilkesbarre, in Pennsylvania, arriving there early in May, 
>«nd departing in September. It is usually silent, unless when 
Stiddenly flushed, when it utters a sharp whistle. 

ipecies has considerable resemblance, both in manners 
and markings, to the Green Sandpiper of Europe {'J'ringa 
ochropus ;) but dilTers from that bird in being nearly one-third 
less, and in wanting the white rump and tail-coverts of that 
species ; it is also destitute of its silky olive green plumage. 
How far north its migrations extend 1 am unable to say. 

The Solitary Sandpiper is eight inches and a half long, and 
fifteen inches in extent ; the bill is one inch and a quarter in 
length, and dusky ; nostrils, pervious; bill, fluted above and 

identical wicb ihe T. glartoha of Europe, und uamed it u such i bit »ynonfma 
ttt, [herefore, all wrong. The Prince of Masignnno thiie poitiu out tbe 
differences : " T. thhropigaa differa from T. glareola, no( Only u icgsrda ibe 
chancteTB of (be tail-featlicrs, but also in being more minutely ipeflded, tbe 
white ipoti being smaller ; by itf> longer tarttu ; by the Unmtian of all tbe tait- 
ballien, but eapeculty tbe UtenI onea, the bonda being broader, purer, and 
oiDch more regular, whilst the latter lul-fnihen of the European tpeden are 
bIrkmi pure white on the inner webs ; by having the shaft of tbe eitrrior primai; 
bla^ whilst [bat of the ghrrotuii i* white." 

The (WO specimens which Mr Ord ihot, in which all the Uil-featbera wera 
hatred, and whieh Goneaponded with T. gtarto/a, may have been in fact thai 
(pedes. Tbe Prince of MuEignano ia of opinion that it i> alao a oadvo of North 
-En. 
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below ; line over the eye, chia, belly, and vent, pure white ; 
breast, white, spotted with pale olive brown ; crown and neck 
above, dark olive, streaked with white ; back, scapulars, and 
rump, dark brown olive, each feather marked along the edges 
with smaU round spots of white ; wings, plain, and of a darker 
tint ; under tail-covert, spotted with black ; tail, slightly 
rounded, the five exterior feathers on each side, white, broadly 
barred with black ; the two middle ones, as well as their 
coverts, plain olive ; legs, long, slender, and of a dusky green. 
Male and female alike in colour. 



YELLOW-SHANKS SNIPE SCOLOPAX FLAVIPES. 

Plate LVIIL Fig. 4. 

Artt, ZooL p. 46S, No. 878. — Turi, Sytt, S9&.-'Peak'i MuMewm, No. 9938. 

TOTANUS FLAFIFES.-^YimiLLtn.* 
Totanus flavipet, Ord^t JSdii, p. b9,-'Bonap, Cat. p. 26. 

Of this species I have but little to say. It inhabits our sea 
coasts and salt marshes during summer; frequents the flats at 
low water, and seems particularly fond of walking among the 
mud, where it doubtless finds its £Eivourite food in abundance. 
Having never met with its nest, nor with any person acquainted 
with its particular place or manner of breeding, I must 
reserve these matters for farther observation. It is a plen- 
tiful species, and great numbers are brought to market in 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, particularly in autumn. 
Though these birds do not often penetrate far inland, yet, on 
the dth of September, I shot several dozens of them in the 
meadows of Schuylkill, below Philadelphia. There had been 
a violent northeast storm a day or two previous, and a large 
flock of these, accompanied by several species of Tringa, and 
vast numbers of the Short-tailed Tern, appeared at once among 
the meadows. As a bird for the table, the Yellow-shanks, 

* T. flavipes seems exclusively American. — Eix 
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1 when &t, ia in considerable repute. Its chief residence is in 
I the vicinity of the sea, where tliere arc extensive mud flats. 
1 It has a sharp u'histle, of three or four notes, when about to 
I take wing, and when flying. These birds may be shot down 
L with great facility, if the sportsman, after the first discharge, 
I will only He close, and permit the wounded birds to flutter 
F about without picking them up ; the fiock will generally make 
I a circuit, and alight repeatedly, until the greater part of them 
Day be shot down. 

Length of the Yellow-shanks, ten inches ; extent, twenty ; 
bill, slender, straight, an inch and a lialf in length, and black; 
line over tlie eye, chin, belly, and veut, white; breast and 
throat, gray; general colour of tke plumage above, dusky 
brown olive, inclining to ash, thickly marked with small . 
triangular spots of dull white; tail-coverts, white; tail, also 
white, handsomely barred with dark olive ; wings, plain dusky, 
the secondaries edged, and all the coverM edged and tipt with 
white ; sliafts, black ; eye, also black ; legs and naked thighs, 
long and yellow ; outer toe, united to the middle one by a 
. Blight membrane ; claws, a horn colour. The female can 
ircely be distinguished from the male. 



TELL-TALE GODWIT, OR SNIPE. — 8COLOPAX 
VOCIKEBUS— PlatkLVIIL Fig. 5. 

t Soipr, Arrl. ZoiJ. p. iS«, No. 376. — ' Turt. Sgit. f. 396, — PcoIcm M*i 



7VT.1HUS HELA!iOLEVCCa.~\lULUn.* 
T. DMUnalnieui, OriTt rtprint of WUi. f. 6\ Bonap. Sgnop. f. SOi. 

This species and the preceding are both well known to our 
Duck gunners along the sea coast ami marshes, by whom they 
sre detested, and stigmatized with the names of the Greater 
and Lesser Tell-tale, for their faitliful vigihmcc in alarming 

* Bon^iutP. in his NomcncUtiire, remarlit, " This bird is uriJuubt«Uy 
dw & wdoHclnea of Gmelin and Latham, first m*dc known by PcDnant. 
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the Ducks with their loud and shrill whistle, on the first 
glimpse of the gunner's approach. Of the two, the present 
species is by far the most watchful ; and its whistle, which 
consists of four notes rapidly repeated, is so loud, shrill, and 
alarming, as instantly to arouse every Duck within its hearing, 
and thus disappoints the eager expectations of the marksman. 
Yet the cunning and experience of the latter are frequently 
more than a match for all of them ; and, before the poor Tell- 
tale is aware, his warning voice is hushed for ever, and his 
dead body mingled with those of his associates. 

This bird arrives on our coast early in April, breeds in the 
marshes, and continues until November, about the middle of 
which month it generally moves off to the south. The nest, 
I have been informed, is built in a tufit of thick grass, generally 
on the borders of a bog or morass. The female, it is said, lays 
four eggs of a dingy white, irregularly marked with black. 

These birds appear to be unknown in Europe. They are 
simply mentioned by Mr Pennant as having been observed in 
autumn, feeding on the sands on the lower part of Chatteaux 
Bay, continually nodding their heads ; and were called there 
Stone Curlews.* 

The Tell-tale seldom flies in large flocks, at least during 
summer. It delights in watery bogs, and the muddy margins 
of creeks and inlets ; is either seen searching about for food, 
or standing in a watchful posture, alternately raising and 

'Why Wilson, who was aware of this, should have changed the name, we are 
at a loss to conceive. Mr Ord was, therefore, right in restoring it." 

The species has not been discovered out of North America, and will take 
the place in that country of the European Greenshank. 

Totanus is a genus of Bechstein, now generally acknowledged as the proper 
place for the Sandpipers of this form. Many of them do not undergo so 
decided a change during the breeding season, breed more inland, and, during 
winter, are as frequently found on the banks of rivers and lakes, or in inland 
marshes, as upon the shores. They are extremely noisy when first disturbed ; 
a single individual readily gives the note of alarm, and, when their nests are 
approached, they display more of the habit of the Plovers, — Ed. 

• Arctic Zoologt/t p. 468. 
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lowering the head, and, on the least appearance of danger, 
utters its shrill whistle, and mounts on wing, generally accom- 
panied by all tlie feathered tribes that are near. It occasionally 
penetrates inland along the muddy shores of our large rivers, 
seldom higher than tide water, and tlieu singly and solitary. 
They sometimes rise to a great beiglit in the air, and can be 
distinctly heard when l>eyond the re»ch of the eye. In the 
fall, when they are fat, their flesh is highly esteemed, and 
many of them arc brought to our markets. The colours and 
markings of this bird are so like those of the preceding, that, 
unless in point of size, and the particular curvature of the bill, 
the description of one might serve for both. 

Tlie Tell-tale is fourteen inches and a half long, and twenty- 
five inches in extent ; the bill is two inches and a quarter long, 
of a dark horn colour, and slightly bent upwards ; the space 
round the eye, chin, and throat, pure white ; lower part of the 
neck, pale ashy white, speckled with black ; general colour 
of the upper parts, an ashy brown, thickly spotted with black 
and dull white, each featlier being bordered and ejwtted on 
the edge with black ; wliig-quills, black ; some of the primaries, 
and all of the secondaries, with their coverts, spotted round 
the margins with black and white ; head and neck above, 
streaked with black and white ; belly and vent, pure white ; 
rump, white, dotted with black ; tail, also white, barred with 
brown: tie wings, when closed, reach beyond the tail; thighs, 
naked nearly two inches above the knees; legs, two inches 
and three quarters long; feet, four-toed, the outer joined by 
a membrane to the middle, llie whole of a rich orange yellow. 
The female differs little iu plumage from tlie male ; someljmes 
the vent is slightly dotted with black, and the upper parts 
more brown. 

Nature seems to have intended this bird as a kind of spy, 
or sentinel, for the safety of the rest ; and so well acquainted 
are they with the watchful vigilance of thb species, that, white 
it continues silent among them, the Ducks feed in the bogs 
and marshes witliout the least suspicion. The great object 
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of the gunner is to escape the penetrating glance of this 
guardian, which it is sometimes extremely difficult to effect. On 
the first whistle of the Tell-tale, if beyond gmnshot, the gunner 
abandons his design, but not without first bestowing a few lefl>- 
handed blessings on the author of his disappoiiitment* 

[Mr Ord adds, ^^ Pennant's Spotted Snipe is undoubtedly 
this species. He states that it arrives at Hodsoii't Bay in the 
spring ; feeds on small shell fish and warms ; and frequents 
the banks of rivers. Called there, by die nadres, from its 
noise, Sct-sonshew.* This Indian word, prononneed with 
rapidity, gives a tolerable idea of the whistle of the Tell-tale; 
and is a proof of the advantage of recording the vulgar names 
of animals, when these names are expressive oi any peculiarity 
of voice or habit."] 



SPOTTED SANDPIPER.— TRINGA MACULARIA. 

Plats LIX. Fig. 1. 

AreL ZooL p. 473, No. 385— La grive d*eali. Buff. viii. 140 JBdw. 277.— Paofe*! 

Museumy No. 4056. 

TOTANUS MACULARJUS TsMMiifCK.t 

Ord* 9 reprint of WUs. part vii. p. 64. — Temm. Man* d*Orn, u. p. 656. — Bcmap, 
Synop, p. 325.~Kem. Br. ZooL p. 102.— Spotted Sandpiper, MonU Om. 
Diet. u. and Supp. Selby*s lUtuU of Br, Om, w. b. pi. 17. 

This very common species arrives in Pennsylvania about 
the 20th of April, making its first appearance along the shores 
of our large rivers, and, as the season advances, tracing the 
courses of our creeks and streams towards the interior. Along 

* Arctic Zoology J vol. ii. p. 170. 

f This is one of the most beautiful and most delicately marked among the 
smaller Totam ; closely allied to our common Sand Lark, T, hypoleucoSf it is 
at once distinguished by the spotted marking on the under parts, which con- 
trasts finely with their pure white. They frequent the banks of rivers more 
than the larger species, and have all a peculiar motion of the body and tail while 
running. The Spotted Sandpiper is common to both continents, and has been 
once or twice killed in Great Britain. — Ed. 
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^B the riren Schuylkill and Delaware, and their tributary waters, 
^H they are in great abundance during the Bummer. This species 
^H jg OS remarkabte for perpetually wagging the tail, as some 
^V others are for nodding the head ; for, whether ruuning on the 
ground, or on the fences, along the rails, or in the water, this 
motion seems continual ; even the young, as soon as they are 
freed from the shell, run about constantly waggiug the tail. 
About the middle of May, thoy resort to the adjoining com 
fields to breed, wliere I have frequently found and examined 
their nests. One of these now before me, and which was built 
at the root of a hill of Indian corn, on high ground, is com- 
posed wholly of short pieces of dry straw. Tlie eg^ are four, 
of a pale clay or cream colour, marked with laigc irregular 
spots of bhck, and more thinly with others of a paler tint. 
They are large in proportion to the size of the bird, measuring 
an inch and a quarter in length, very thick at the great end, 
and tapering suddenly to tlie other. The young run about 
with wonderful speed as soon as they leave the shell, and are 
then covered with down of a dull drab colour, marked with a 
nngle streak of black down the middle of the back, and with 
another behind each ear. They have a weak, plaintive note. 
On the approach of any person, the parents exhibit symptoms 
of great distress, counterfeiting lameness, and fluttering along 
the ground with seeming difficulty. On the appearance of a 

Iiog, this agitation is greatly increased ; and it is very interesting 
to observe u-ith what dexterity she will lead him from her 
yoimg, by throwing herself repeatedly before him. Buttering 
off, aud keeping just without his reach, on a contrary direction 
from her helpless brood. My venerable friend, Mr William 
Bartrom, informs me, that he saw one of these birds defend 
her young for a considerable time from the repeated attacks 
of a ground squirreL The scene of action was on the river 
shore. The parent had thrown herself, with her two young 
behind her, between them and the land ; and at every attempt 
of the squirrel to seize them by a circuitous sweep, raised both 
her wings in an almost perpendicular position, assuming the 
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most formidable appearance she was capable of, and rushed 
forwards on the squirrel, who, intimidated by her boldness 
and manner, instantly retreated ; but presently returning, was 
met, as before, in front and on flank by the daring and 
affectionate bird, who, with her wings and whole plumage 
bristling up, seemed swelled to twice her usual size. The 
young crowded together behind her, apparently sensible of 
their perilous situation, moving backwards and forwards as 
she advanced or retreated. This interesting scene lasted for 
at least ten minutes ; the strength of the poor parent began 
evidently to flag, and the attacks of the squirrel became more 
daring and frequent, when my good friend, like one of those 
celestial agents who, in Homer's time, so often decided the 
palm of victory, stepped forward from his retreat, drove the 
assailant back to his hole, and rescued the innocent from 
destruction. 

The flight of this bird is usually low, skimming along the 
surface of the water, its long wings making a considerable 
angle downwards from the body, while it utters a rapid cry of 
weet^ weetj weety as it flutters along, seldom steering in a direct 
line up or down the river, but making a long circuitous sweep, 
stretching a great way out, and gradually bending in again to 
the shore. 

These birds are found occasionally along the sea marshes, 
as well as in the interior ; and also breed in the corn fields 
there, frequenting the shore in search of food; but rarely 
associating with the other Tringce, About the middle of 
October, they leave us, on their way to the south, and do not, 
to my knowledge, winter in any of the Atlantic States. 

Mr Pennant is of opinion, that this same species is found 
in Britain ; but neither his description, nor that of Mr Bewick, 
will apply correctly to this. The following particulars, with 
the figure, will enable Europeans to determine this matter to 
their satisfaction : — 

Length of the Spotted Sandpiper, seven inches and a half, 
extent, thirteen inches ; bill, an inch long, straight, the tip 
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ami upper mandible, dusky, lower, orange ; stripe over ths 
eye, and lower eyelid, pure wliite ; whole upper parts, a glossy 
olive, witli greeiiisli reflections, each feather marked with 
waving spots of dark bronii ; wing-quills, deep dusky ; bastard 
wing, bordered and tipped nitli white ; a spot of white on the 
middle of the inner vane of each quill-feather except the first; 
secondaries, tipped with white ; tail, rounded, the six middle 
feathers greenish olive, the other three on each side white, 
barred with black ; whole lower partiii, white, t>eautifully 
narked with roundish spots of black, smalt and thick on the 
throat and breast, larger and thinner as they descend to the 
twl ; legs, a yellow clay colour ; claws, black. 

The female is as thickly spotted below as the male ; but 
the young binb of both sexes are pure white below, without 
any spots; tliey'also want the orange on the bill. Those 
circumstances I have verified on numerous individuals. 



This bird being, as far as I can discover, a new species, 
undescribed by any former author, 1 have honoured it with 
the name of my very worthy friend, near wliose botanic 

• Thediacoveryof tbit <pp<:iei, Ibelicvf, u due lo uur kudior. who dfdinlHl 
it ID hU venerHLIf fririid Burcnun. It is adminnl by Temnunck u lui orc«- 
•ional tCragglrr upon ibe Dulrb aiid German coatts. and is mentioned u tmving 
been enlj once met with hy himielf. Bonaparte aucrti-, on tbe ■ulhorilgr 
oT S*f, tbat it is very common in «ome dittriirta of tbe ritenurc Micnoliri 
pimiriei ; Ihut I'onlinning the opinion of WiIkoii. that it> nwidtniM it In ika 
VOL. II. Z 
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gardenS) on the banks of the river Schuylkill^ I first found it 
On the same meadows, I have since shot several other indi* 
viduals of the species, and have thereby had an opportunity of 
taking an accurate drawing as well as description of it 

Unlike most of their tribe, these birds appeared to prefer 
running about among the grass, feeding on beetles and other 
winged insects. There were three or four in company; they 
seemed extremely watchful, silent, and shy, so that it was 
always with extreme difficulty I could approach them. 

These birds are occasionally seen* there during the months 
of August and September, but whether they breed near I have 
not been able to discover. * Having never met with them on 
the sea shore, I am persuaded that their principal residence 
is in the interior, in meadows and such like places. They 
run with great rapidity, sometimes spreading their tail and 
dropping their wings, as birds do who wish to decoy you from 
their nest; when they alight they remain fixed, stand very 
erect, and have two or three sharp whistling notes as they 
mount to fly. They are remarkably plump birds, weighing 
upwards of three quarters of a pound ; their flesh is superior, 
in point of delicacy, tenderness, and flavour, to any other of 
the tribe with which I am acquainted. 

This species is twelve inches long, and twenty-one in 
extent ; the bill is an inch and a half long, slightly bent down- 
wards, and wrinkled at the base, the upper mandible black on 
its ridge, the lower, as well as the edge of the upper, of a fine 
yellow; front, stripe over the eye, neck, and breast, pale 
ferruginous, marked with small streaks of black, which, on the 
lower part of the breast, assume the form of arrow-heads; 
crowUj black, the plumage slightly skirted with whitish ; chin, 
orbit of the eye, whole belly and vent, pure white ; hind head 
and neck above, ferruginous, minutely streaked with black ; 
back and scapulars, black, the former slightly skirted with 

interior, and not on the sea coast, like most of its congeners. The lengthened 
form, more conspicuous in the wedge shape of the tail, is at variance with the 
greater part of the Totani, and reminds us of the Kildeer Plover.— «Ed. 
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^V ferruginous, the latter witli wtiite ; tertials, black, bordered 
witb white ; primaries, plain black ; shaft of the exterior quill, 
«no\Fy, its inner vane elegantly pectinated with white ; 
secondaries, pale brown, spotted on their outer vanes with 
black, and tipt with white ; greater coverts, dusky, edged 
with pale ferruginous, and spotted with black ; lesser covertB, 
pale ferruginous, each feather broadly bordered with white, 
within which is a concentric semicircle of black ; ruroji and 
tail-coverts, deep brown black, slightly bordered with white ; 
tail, tapering, of a pale brown orange colour, beauUfuUy 
spotted with black, the middle feathers centred with dusky; 
legs, yellow, tinged with green ; tlte outer toe joined to the 
middle by a membrane ; lining of the wings, elegantly barred 
|Vith black and white ; iris of the eye, dark, or blue black, 
f eye, very large. The male and female are nearly alike. 



l-aiNG PLOVER— TRINGA HIATICULA.— Platf LIX. Fro. S. 

m collis. Biff. viii. 90.~Btwuk, 



CUJJtJUBlVSSSUIPJLMJTVS. — BotiArimTi., 

— Amerieau RioK PluvR, North. 
' Wa<)l. Syit. Ap. No. 39. 

1 N a preceding part of thb work, {see Plate xxxvi i. Fig. 3.) 

k bird by this name has been figured and described, under the 

hiupposition that it was tlie Ring Plover, then in its summer 

■dress ; but which, notwithstanding its great resemblance to the 



* The smaller CharailriaJa of Aiiicriin 
(tD their do«e allianre to eHch olhrr, niut t 
li they nete tliouglit to bp idrnCioil. 
dearljr pomlrd out the diSWrenrei wliirh e 



have been mucb confused, o 

IhoHc of Europe, with mkh 

The Prince of MuagnuM 

xist brtwcen ihia and the «p 



figured >t Plate XXXVII, and which Imn a more cIom> retemblanee to the 
little Alrinin C penurni thui either (he pmeni tpedea or the UotmJa of 
Europe, (aee aUo our note on that iitme*;) and, aUhnugli he hn not ttai 
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present, I now suspect to be a different species. Fearful of 
perpetuating error, and anxious to retract, where this may 
inadvertently have been the case, I shall submit to the consi- 
deration of the reader the reasons on which my present suspi- 
cions are founded. 

The present species, or true Ring Plover, and also the 
former, or light^oloured bird, both arrive on the sea coast of 
New Jersey late in April. The present kind continues to be 
seen in flocks until late in May, when they disappear on their 
way farther north ; the light-coloured bird remains during the 

able to point out stich distinctive characters between the latter species and that 
now under discussion, I have no doubt whatever of their being eventually found 
quite distinct ; and it will be found, by those persons who are inclined to allow 
so much for the influence of climate in rendering form, colour, and plumage 
distinct, that it is comparatively of no importance, and that identical species, 
running through a great variety of latitude, will in fact differ little or nothing 
from each other. I have transcribed the observations of Bonaparte from his 
Nomenclature of Wilson, which will shew his opinion. 

He thus observes, — " The remark niade by Mr Ord, relatiTe to the 
difference between the union of the toes in American and European specimens, 
is no less extraordinary than correct ; I have verified it on the specimens in 
my collection. This character would seem to shew, in the most positive 
manner, that they are distinct, but allied species, differing from each other as 
Tringa semipalmata of Wilson differs from his Tringa ptuiUa." 

The synonyms of Mr Ord, who noticed one of the principal distinctions in 
the palmation of the feet, are consequently wrong, and they should stand as 
above. I have added a synonym of Wagler, C semipalnuUus, which he takes, 
without any acknowledgment, from Cont. Isis, 1825, and which seems to be 
this species. He also refers to the C. hiaticula of Wilson, Plate XXXVII, 
under the name of C. Okenii, The true C. hiaticula has not yet, I believe, 
been found in North America. 

** I have been endeavouring,'* again writes Bonaparte, " to discover some 
other markings on my stuffed specimens, that might enable me to establish 
the species on a more solid basis ; but though certain small differences are 
discernible, such as the somewhat smaller size, and the black narrow collar 
of the American, &c. yet we are aware that such trifling differences occur 
between individuals of the same species ; we shall, therefore, not rely on them 
until our observations shall have been repeated on numerous recent or li\nng 
specimens. In the meantime, should the species prove to be distinct, it may 
be distinguished by the appropriate name of C. semipalmatua." — Ed. 
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^V sununcr, furms its nest in tlie sand, nnd generally produces 
two broods in the season. lilarlv in ■Seplemlier the present 
Species returns in flocks as before ; soun after this, the light- 
coloured kind go off to tlie ftoutli, liut tlie other remain u ful^ 
month later. European writers inform um, that tbe lling 
Plover has a sharp twittering note ; and tliis account agrees 
exactly witli that of the present : the light coloured species, 

Jon tltc contrary, has u peculiarly soft and musical note, similar 
to the tone of a German flute, which it utters while ninuing 
•long tbe sand, with expanded tail and hanging wings, 
endcuvouring to decoy you from its nest. The present species 
is never seen to breed here ; and though I have opened great 
numbers of tliem as late as the lh)th of May, the eggs which 

I the females contained were never larger than small bird shot ; 
while, at the same time, the light coloured kijid had every 
iwhere begun to lay in the little cavities which tliey had dug 
ID the sand on tlie beach. These facts being considered. It 
•eems dithcult to reconcile such dtfferencr- of luibit in cine and 
the same bird. The ttiug Plover is common in England, and 
i^ees exactly with the one now before us ; but the light 
coloured species, as fur em I can leani, is not found in liriiuin ; 
specimens of it have indeed been taken to thai country, where 
the most judicious of their ornithologists have concluded it to 
be still the King Plover, but to have chiinged from the elfect 
of climate. Mr Pennant, in speaking of the true King Plover, 
makes the following remarks : " Almost all which I liave seen 
from the northern parts of North America, have had the bhtck 
I marks extremely faint, and almost lost. The climate had 
moet destroyed the specific marks ; yet in die bill and Imbit 
■ preserved suificient to make the kind very easily ascertained." 
1 These traits agree exactly with the l^bt coloured species* 
I described in our tiftli volume.* Itut this excellent naturalist 
i perhaps not iiwure that we have the true Ring t'loter 
llwre in spring and autumn, agreeing in every respect with 
r that of Hritiun, nnd at least in e<]ual nunibcr» : why, therefore, 
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kas not the climate equally affected the present and the former 
8ort| if both are the same species? These inconsistencies 
cannot be reconciled but by supposing each to be a distinct 
species, which, though approaching extremely near to eadi 
other in external appearance, hare each their peculiar notes, 
colour, and places of breeding.* 

The Ring Plover is seven inches long, and fourteen inches 
in extent ; bill, short, orange coloured, tipt with black ; front 
and chin, white, encircling the neck ; upper part of the breast, 
black ; rest of the lower parts, pure white ; fore part of the 
crown, black; band from the upper mandible covering the 
auriculars, also black ; back, scapulars, and wing-coverts, of a 
brownish ash colour ; wing-quills, dusky black, marked with 
an oval spot of white about the middle of each ; tail, olive, 
deepening into black, and tipt with white ; legs, dull yellow ; 
eye, dark hazel ; eyelids, yellow. 

This bird is said to make no nest, but to lay four eggs of a 
pale ash colour, spotted with black, which she deposits on the 
ground.f The eggs of the light coloured species, formerly 
described, are of a pale cream colour, marked with small round 
dots of black, as if done with a pen. 

The Ring Plover, according to Pennant, inhabits America 
down to Jamaica and the firazils; is found in summer in 
Greenland ; migrates from thence in autumn ; is common in 
every part of Russia and Siberia ; was found by the navigators 
as low as Owyhee, one of the Sandwich Islands, and as light 
coloured as those of the highest latitudes.:|: 

[Mr Ord adds to this description, in his reprint : " After 
writing the above I had an opportunity of examining, com- 
paratively, two or three specimens of the European Ring 

* It is mentioned aa abundant in all " arctic America," by tbe authors of 
the Northern Zoclogyt " where it breeds in similar situations to the Golden 
Plover. Mr Hutchins reports, that the eggs, generally four, are dark coloured, 
spotted with black. The natives say, that, on the approach of stormy weather, 
this Plover makes a chirruping noise, and claps its wings.** — Ed. 

t Bewick. \ Arct, ZooL p. 485. 
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Plover, whtcb arc in Mr Peale's collection. These birds 
corresponded with the subject of tliis article, except in the 
feet, and here I found a difference which is worthy of uote. 
The outer toes of both the Europeau and the American birds, 
were united to the middle ones by a membrane of an equal 
wze ; but the inner toes of the latter were also united by a 
amaller web, while those of the former were divided to their 
origin. The naturalists of Europe state, that the inner toes 
of their species are thus divided. Here, tlien, is a diversity, 
which, if constant, would constitute a specific difference. The 
bottoms of the toes of the present are broad as in the 
Sanderlin^. 

" The Plover given in our fifth volume, under the name of 
Hiaticuia, has its inner toes divided to their origin ; and the 
wpb of the outer toes is much smaller than tliat of the present 
article. All my doubts on the subject of our two Plovers 
being now removed, I shall take the liberty of naming tliat of 
the fifth volume, the Piping Plover, Charadrius melodut."'} 



CtM. s^i. itaa. — 4rti 



—Lt Suderlid^ Buff, v 



Ounilriiu nlidri^ Will. Isl rdil. Tii. p. 68. i uid Oi. nibidin, Wih. Ill rdii. vii. 
p. im — Cdidri,, /Di>. Prod. Mam. a An. p. 9«— RiiAljr Plover, Pmn. ArBl. 
ZooL i\. p. 4Sfi; •uniaiFrplHnugF.— Sta(Utliiign(iable,(Calidriianurk,) Taum. 
Mat. d'On. li. 524. — Tiingn (Calidrii) inouria, Bomap. Syiup. —Ct^dA 
■RUrU, FUm. Br. Zool. p. 112.— A'urtt. ZooL ii. p. 366. 

In this well known bird we have another proof of the 
imperfection of systematic arrangement, where no attention is 
paid to the general habits, but where one single circumstance 

■ CaHilriM WM Mtabliahfd for tbiB single species, common ovEf the worbl 
ind of form inlrnnediate between Ihe Plovers and Sandpiper*. Their make 
it tbickci ; tbcy arc leu (lender tbin the Sandpipen -, the lull auonget, but, u 
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is sometimes considered sufficient to detennine the species. 
The genus Plover is characterized by several strong family 
traits, one of which is that of wanting the hind toe. The 
Sandpipers have also their peculiar external characters of bill, 
general form, &c. by which they are easily distinguished from 
die former. The present species, though possessing the bill, 
general figure, manners, and voice of the Sandpipers^ feeding 
in the same way, and associating with these in particular, yet 
wanting the hind toe, has been classed with the Plovers^ with 
whom, this single circumstance excepted, it has no one cha- 
racteristic in common. Though we have not, in the present 
instance, presumed to alter this arrangement, yet it appears 
both reasonable and natural that, where the specific characters 
in any bird seem to waver between two species, that the figure, 
voice, and habits of the equivocal one should always be taken 
into consideration, and be allowed finally to determine the 
class to which it belongs. Had this rule been followed in the 
present instance, the bird we are now about to describe would 
have undoubtedly been classed with the Sandpipers. 

The history of this species has little in it to excite our 
interest or attention. It makes its appearance on our sea 
coasts early in September, continues during the greater part 
of winter, and, on the approach of spring, returns to the 
northern regions to breed. While here, it seems perpetually 
busy running along the wave-worn strand, following the flux 
and rteflux of the surf, eagerly picking up its food from the 
sand amid the roar of the ocean. It flies in numerous flocks, 
keeping a low lAeandering course along the ridges of the 

in that group, the feet similar to those of the Charadrii ,- and with tlieir manner 
of running and walking, they possess that peculiar crouch of the head upon the 
back seen in the common Ring Plover and its allies. The Ruddy Plover of 
the plate represents it in the summer plumage, in which it more resembles the 
changes exhibited in the Knot and Pigmy Curlew than those of the Dunlins. 
On the shores of Britain, it is generally met with in winter in small (locks, or 
in spring and autumn when going to or returning from their breeding quarters. 
By Mr Hutchins it is said to make its nest rudely of grass in the marshes, 
and lays four dusky coloured eggs, spotted with black. — Ed. 
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turobliitg surf. On aliglitiii);^, tlie wliolc* scatti.-r itbuut iiTler 
the receding wave, busily picking up t)tose iniimto liivnlves 
■Iready described. As the succeeding wave returns, it bears 
the whole of them before it in one crowded line ; then is the 
moment seized by the experienced gunner to sweep tlicm ui 
flank with his destructive shot. Tlie flying survivors, after a 
few aiTial meaiuler», again alight, and pursue their usual 
avocation as busily and unconcernedly as before. These birds 
are most numerous on extensive sandy beaches in front of the 
ocean. Among rocks, marshes, or stones covered with sea- 
weed, they seldom make their appearance, 

The Saiiderling is eight inches long, and fourteen inches in 
extent ; the bill is black, an inch and a quarter In length, 
slender, struiglit, fluted along the upper mandible, and exactly 
formed like that of the Sandpiper; the head, neck above, 
back, scapuUirs, and tertials, are gray white; the shafte, blackish, 
and the webs, tinged with brownish ash; shoulder of the 
wing, black ; greater coverls, broadly tipt with while ; quills, 
black, crossed with a transverse band of white ; the tail extends 
a little beyond the wings, and is of a grayish ash colour, edged 
with white, the tu'o middle feathers being about half an inch 
longer than the others ; eye, dark hazel ; whole lower parts 
of tlie plumage, pure white ; legs and naked pari of the thighs, 
black ; feet, three-toed, each divided to its origin, and bordered 
with a narrow membmne. 

tjiich are the most common markings of this bird, both of .j 
males and femaJes, particniarly during the winter ; but many J 
others occur among them, early in the autumn, thickly marked 
or spotted with black on the crown, back, scapulars, and 
tertials, so as ta appear much mottled, having as much black 
as white on those parts. In many of lliese I have observed 
the plain gray plumage coming out about the middle of 
October ; so that, perhaps, the gray may be their winter, und 
bUinmcr, dress. 



he spotted 

1 have also met wllh many specimens of this bird, not oidy 
L thickly speckled with white, and black above, but »Uo on the 
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neck, and strongly tinged on both with ferruginous ; in which 
dress it has been mistaken by Mr Pennant, and others, for a 
new species ; the description of his ^^ Ruddy Plover" agreeing 
exactly with this."*^ A figure of the Sanderling in this state of 
plumage will be introduced in some part of the present work. 



GOLDEN PLOVER. — CHARADRIUS PLUVIALIS. 

Plats LIX. Fio. 5. 

Arct, ZooL p. 493, No. 999,—Bewiek, u 832.— .Le plnvier dori. Buff. rm. 81, 

PL eitL 904.->Pea/e*« MtueutH, No. 4198. 

CHARADRIUS VIRGINIANVS. — Bonapavti. f 

Gharadrins plarudiit Bonap, Sjfnop. p. 297. — North, ZooL iL p. 969. — Charadriiis 
ViiginUnni, Bonap, Oiser. SvUa, 2d edit, del Regn, AnxHu Owe, p. 98. — 
Charadriiu mannoratiUy WagL Syat, Av, Char, No. ^2, 

This beautiful species visits the sea coast of New York and 
New Jersey in spring and autumn ; but does not, as fisur as I 

• See ArcL ZooL p. 486, No. 404. 

f The Prince of Masignano, after the publication of his S3mopsis of North 
American Birds, and Observations on Wilson*s Nomenclature, pointed out the 
distinction of the North American and European birds. The plate of Wilson 
also shews every character of the northern birds. The lengthened bill and 
legs, the more distinct dorsal spotting, and clearer colour of the forehead, the 
dusky hue of the under parts, and the mention, by Ord, of the brown azillaries, 
all point out this bird, which can never be mistaken. The following are the 
principal distinctions which appear between skins of C, Virffimanus from 
India and New Holland, and specimens of C, pbanalia, shot this forenoon : — 

C. PluviaUs, C. Virginianus, 

1, Total length, 10} inches. 1. The skins are about 10 inches in 

length, but are much stretched ; 
9}, or 8» as mentioned by Wagler, 
nearly the true length. 

2. Length ofbill to extremity of gape, 2. Length of bill to extremity of 

1 inch. gapoy 1^ inch. 

8. Length of wing, from joining of 3. Length of wing, from joining of 

bastard pinion to forearm, and tip bastard pinion to forearm, and tip 

of first or longest quill, 8 inches. of first or longest quill, 6} inches. 
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can discover, breed in any {wrt of the United Stalett. Tliey 
are most frequently met with in the months of 8epten)ber und 
October ; soon after which they disappear. The young binis 
of the great Black-bellied Plover are sometimes mistaken for 
this species. Hence the reason why Mr Pentmnt remarks bis 
having seen a variety of the Golden Plover, with black breasts, 
which he supposed to be tlie young.* 

The Golden Plover is common in the northern parts of 
Europe. It breeds on high and heathy mounluins. The 



4. Iiengtb of unfratbefed tibia, J 



i. Length of unfcatliernl tibia, j 

5. Length of tanuB. nea^y l| incli. 

ti. Throat, and all under pMts, dull 
fdluwikli gray, with d>tk«t tipc 
to (be fcatben. 

7. Pale marking! on the upper paru 
larger, and indiainn more to dear 
white i abovf, more in fpoti on 
the sides of the feather*. 



& Length of [anus, If inch. 

6. Throat, lower part of the hrcast, 

belly, vent, and crisauni, pure 

7. Pale DiarkingB on the upjwt parts, 

dull gamboge yellow ; ipotting 
more in ubioiig >pot9 ; and, on 
the n-ing and tail-coveriR, lake 
the form of ban. 

8. Light markingf o[i [he tail dull 

and undecided, with a decided 

dark barring. 
B. Outer tail-feathers with pate mar- 

^13, the distinct and freiiuent 

barring through the whole leuglb. 
}(}. Uadcrwing-coTcits andaxillarics, 

pure white. 
1 1. Leaser wing-covcrts, tipped with 

white, but otherwise of a uniform 

C. pbtnaiiM ia introduced into the Northtm Zooh^, but I sirongljr suspect 
tbe»e elcelleni omithologiitt have orerloaked the other species. Both may 
be natives of North Amerita ; I have nerer, however, seen or receired enra 
European specimens of Ibc Golden Plover; J possess C. mrgouaHUg from 
ladia, Amic America, and New Holland, which seems, in all those countries, 
rei7 and exclusively ubundsnl, and has always been confounded with its ally. 

In plalv 86 of Onillwtn'pral lUiMraAiia, this bini has most unacrountably 
been described under the title of C latUkKhtdiu, Wa^cr. It is undoubtedly 
this species, and figiirrd from New HotUnd specimens. — Eo, 

• Ant. ZoA p. 4M. 



B. Ught markings on the tail de- 
cided, nearly white ; no dark hv 
through it. 

9. Outer tail-feathers, with white 
bpand outer margin, which ebool 
down the lachis. 

10. Under ning-^Toverts and anllaries, 

wood brown gray. 

11. Lesser wing-corerts tipped and 

lather broadly edged with white. 
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female lays four eggs, of a pale olive colour, variegated with 
blackish spots. They usually fly in small flocks, and have a 
durill whistling note. They are very frequent in Siberia, 
where they likewise breed ; extend also to Kamtschatka, and 
as far south as the Sand>vich Isles. In this latter place, Mr 
Pennant remarks, " they are very small." 

Although these birds are occasionally found along our sea 
coast, from Georgia to Maine, yet they are no where numerous; 
and I have never met with them in the interior. Our moun- 
tains being generally covered with forest, and no species of 
heath having, as yet, been discovered within the boundaries 
of the United States, these birds are probably induced to 
seek the more remote arctic regions of the continent, to breed 
and rear their young in, where the country is more open, and 
unencumbered with woods. 

The Golden Plover is ten inches and a half long, and 
twenty-one inches in extent; bill, short, of a dusky slate 
colour ; eye, very large, blue black ; nostrils, placed in a deep 
furrow, and half covered with a prominent membrane ; whole 
upper parts, black, thickly marked with roundish spots of 
various tints of golden yellow ; wing-coverts and hind part of 
the neck, pale brown, the latter streaked with yellowish ; front, 
broad line over the eye, chin and sides, of the same, yellowish 
white, streaked with small pointed spots of brown olive ; 
breast, gray, with olive and white ; sides, under the wings, 
marked thinly with transverse bars of pale olive ; belly and 
vent, white ; wing-quills, black, the middle of the shafts 
marked with white ; greater coverts, black, tipt with white ; 
tail, rounded, black, barred with triangular spots of golden 
yellow ; legs, dark dusky slate ; feet, three-toed, with gene- 
rally the slight rudiments of a heel, the outer toe connected, 
as far as the first joint, with the middle one. The male and 
female differ very little in colour. 




\p. Sftop. tfortK Zool. ii. p. 96a 

This restless and imisy bird is known to almost every 
inbabitant of tlie United States being a common and pretty 
constant resident. Dtirin^f tlie severity of winter, when s 
covers tlie ground, it retreats to tlic sea shore, where it is 
found at all seasons ; but iiu sooner have the rivers broke up, 
than its shrill note is again heard, either roaming about high 
in air, inicing the shori^of the river, or running amidst the 
watery flats and meadows. As spring advances, it resorts to 
the newly ploughed fields, or level plains bare of grass, inter- 
spersed with shallow pools ; or, in the vicinity of tlie sea, dry 
bare sandy fields. In some such situation it geiirrally chooses 
to breed, about the beginning of May. Tlic nest is usimliy 
slight, K mere hollow, with such materials drawn in around it 
as happen to be near, such as bits of sticks, straw, pebbles, or 
earth. In one instance, I found the nest of this bird paved 
with fragments of clam and oyster shells, and very neatly sur- 
rounded with a mound, or border, of tlie same, placed in a 
very close and curious manner. In some cases there is no 
vestige whatever of a nest. The eggs are usually four, of a 
bright rich cream or yeliou-ish clay colour, thickly marked 
with blotches of black. They are brge for tlie size of the 

* An abundsiit R'ld ycett known apfduE, miit pwiiliur U> Iwlb cuntinrntii ut 
Amerira, with some of iht West Indian isluiilo. Acratding to the Nattlimi 
Zoelegg, it UTives on Hie plainK of [he Siiiikiilrhewui about tlie 20(h uf April, 
■nd, U thit ««Mon. fnquenu ihe Rardpnii and ruliivatpd liFlds of ili« Inding 
poat with the uimwl familiiritf. •—£!). 
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bird, measuring more than an inch and a half in length, and a 
fiill inch in width, tapering to a narrow point at the g^reat 
end. 

Nothing can exceed the alarm and anxiety of these birds 
during the breeding season. Their cries of kUdeerj kikleer, 
as they winnow the air over head, dive and course around 
you, or run along the ground counterfeiting lameness, are 
shrill and incessant. The moment they see a person approach, 
they fly or run to attack him with their harassing clamour, 
continuing it over so wide an extent of ground, that they 
puzzle the pursuer as to the particular spot where the nest or 
young are concealed; very much resembling, in this respect, 
the Lapwing of Europe. During the evening, and long after 
dusk, particularly in moonlight, their cries are frequently 
heard with equal violence, both in the spring and £EdL From 
this circumstance, and their flying about both after dusk and 
before dawn, it appears probable that they see better at sudi 
times than most of their tribe. They are known to feed much 
on worms, and many of these rise to the sur&ce during the 
night The prowling of Owls may also alarm their fears for 
their young at those hours ; but, whatever may be the cause, 
the facts are so. 

The Kildeer is more abundant in the southern states in 
winter than in summer. Among the rice fields, and even 
around the planters' yards, in South Carolina, I observed 
them very numerous in the months of February and March. 
There the negro boys frequently practise the barbarous mode 
of catching them with a line, at the extremity of which is a 
crooked pin, with a worm on it. Their flight is something 
like that of the Tern, but more vigorous ; and they some- 
times rise to a great height in the air. They are fond of 
wading in pools of water, and frequently bathe themselves 
during the summer. They usually stand erect on their legs, 
and run or walk with the body in a stiff horizontal position ; 
they run with great swiftness, and are also strong and vigorous 
in the wings. Their flesh is eaten by some, but is not in 
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enerul esteem ; though others say, that, in tho fall, 
tliey become very fat, it is excellent. 

During the extreme droughts of summer, these birds resort 
to the gravelly clinnnel of brooks and sliallow streams, where 
they can wade about iii search of aquatic insects : at the close 
of Slimmer, they generally descend to the sea shore, in small 
icks, seldom more than ten or twelve being seen togetlier. 
They are then more serene and silent, as well as difficult to 
bo approached. 

The KJldeer is ten inches long, and twenty inches in 
extent; tlie bill is black; frontlet, chin, and ring round the 
neck, white ; fore part of the crown and auriculars, from the 
bill backwards, blackish olive ; eyelids, bright scarlet ; eye, 
very large, and of a full black ; from the centre of the eye 
backwards, a strip of while ; round the lower part of the neck 
is a brvad band of black ; below that, a band of white, 
succeeded by another rounding band or crescent of black ; 
rest of the lower parts, pure white ; crown and hind head, 
light olive brown ; back, scapulars, and wing-coverts, olive 
brown, skirted with brownish yellow; primary quilU, black, 
streaked across the middle with white; bastard wing, dpt with 
white; greater coverts, broadly tipt with white; rump and 
tail-coverts, orange ; tail, tapering, dull orange, crossed near 
the end with a broad bar of black, and tipt with orange, the 
two middle feathers near an inch longer than the adjoining 
ones ; legs and feet, a pale light clay colour. The tertials, as 
usual in this tribe, are very long, reaching nearly to the tips 
of the primaries ; exterior toe, joined by a membrane to the 
middle one, as far as the first joint. 
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GREAT TERN STERNA HIRUNDO. 

Plate LX. Fig. 1. 

Ard, Zool. p. 684» No. 448. — Le pierre garin, ou gnnde Hiranddk de mer, Buff. 
viii. 931, PI. en!. 9d7. — Aeartcft, ii. 181. — Pea2e*« Mnteum, No. 3485. 

STERNA WILSON JI. — Bonataits. • 

Sterna hirundo, Bimeqi>, Synop, p. S54. — St. WOaonii, Bonap. 0§§erv. SmBot 

9d edit JDd Be^n. Anim. Cw. p. IS6. 

This bird belongs to a tribe very generally dispersed over 
the shores of the ocean. Tlieir generic characters are these : — 
Bill, straight, sharp pointed, a little compressed, and strong ; 
nostrils, linear; tongue, slender, pointed; legs, short; feet, 
webbed; hind toe and its nail, straight; wings, long; tail, 
generally forked. Turton enumerates twenty-five species of 
this genus, scattered over various quarters of the world ; six 
of which, at least, are natives of the United States. From 
their long pointed wings, they are generally known to sea- 
faring people, and others residing near the sea shore, by the 
name of Sea SwaUows ; though some few, from their near 
resemblance, are confounded with the Gulls. 

The present species, or Great Tern, is common to the 
shores of Europe, Asia, and America. It arrives on the coast 
of New Jersey about the middle or 20th of April, led, no 
doubt, by the multitudes of fish which at that season visit our 
shallow bays and inlets. By many it is called the Sheep's- 
head Gull, from arriving about the same time with the fish 
of that name. 

About the middle or 20th of May, this bird commences 

* Mr Ord, in his reprint, and C. L. Bonaparte, when wTiting his S^mopsis 
and Observations on the Nomenclature of Wilson, considered this bird as 
identical with the St. hirundo of Europe. Later comparisons by the Pnnce 
have induced him to consider it distinct, and peculiar to America, and he has 
dedicated it to Wilson. That gentleman mentions, as North American, in 
addition to the list by Wilson* Sf. n/aneoy Lath. ; St. arcticoy Temm. ; Si. 
atoUdOf Linn. — Eu. 
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laying. Tbeprqiarationofancst, which costs most otiior birds 
eo much time and ingenuity, b here altogetlier ilispeiised with. 
The eggs, generally three in aumber, arc placed on tlie surface 
oi' the dry drift grass, on the beach or salt marsh, and covered 
by the female only during the night, or in wet, raw, or stormy 
weather. At rU ntlier times, the hatcliing of them ts left to 
the beat of tlie aim. These eggs measure an inch aiwf three 
quarters in lengtli, by about an inch and two-tenths iu widtli, 
and are of a yellowish dun colour, §))rinkled with ihirk brown 
and pale Indian ink. Notwithstanding they seem tbus negli- 
gently abandoned during the day, it is very different in reality. 
One or both of the parents ore generally fishing within view 
of tlic place, aiul, on the near approach of any person, instantly 
make their appearance over head ; uttering a hoarse jarring 
kind of cry, and flying about with evident symptoms of great 
anxiety and eonsternaljon. Tlie young arc generally pro- 
duced at Intervals of a day or so from each other, and are 
regularly ami abundantly fed for several weeks, before their 
wings are sufficiently grown to enable them to fly. At first 
the parents alight with the fish which they have brought in 
their moutli or in their bill, and, tearing it in pieces, distribute 
it in such portions as their young are able to swallow. After- 
wards, they frequently feed them without alighting, as they 
skim over the spot; and, as the young become nearly ready 
to fly, tliey drop the fish among them, where the strongest 
and most active has the best chance to gobble it up. In the 
mean time, the young themselves frequently search about tlie 
marfthes, generally not far apart, for insects of various kinds ; 
but so well acquainted are they with the peculiar language of 
their parents that warn them of the approach of an enemy, 
that, on hearing their cries, they instantly squat, and remain 
motionless until the danger be over. 

The flight of the Great Teni, and, indeed, of the whole 
tribe, is not in the sweeping shooting manner of the land 
Swallows, not withs tailing their name ; tlie motions of tlieir 
long wings arc slower, and more in the manner of the GiilL 
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They have, however, great powers of wing and strength in 
the muscles of the neck, which enable them to make sadi 
sudden and violent plunges, and that from a considerable 
height too, headlong on their prey, which they never seise 
but with their bills. In the evening, I have remarked, as 
they retired from the upper parts of the bays, rivers, and 
inlets, to the beach for repose, about breeding time, that each 
generally carried a small fish in his bilL 

As soon as the young are able to fly, they lead them to the 
sandy shoals and ripples where fish are abundant ; and, wliile 
they occasionally feed them, teach them by their example to 
provide for themselves. They sometimes penetrate a great 
way inland, along the courses of rivers ; and are occasionally 
seen about all our numerous ponds, lakes, and rivers, most 
usually near the close of the summer. 

This species inhabits Europe as high as Spitzbergen ; is 
found on the arctic coasts of Siberia and Kamtschatka, and 
also on our own continent as far north as Hudson's Bay. In 
New England, it is called by some the Mackerel GrnlL It 
retires from all these places, at the approach of winter, to 
more congenial seas and seasons. 

The Great Tern is fifteen inches long, and thirty inches 
in extent ; bill, reddish yellow, sometimes brilliant crimson, 
slightly angular on the lower mandible, and tipt with black ; 
whole upper part of the head, black, extending to a point half 
way down the neck behind, and including the eyes ; sides of 
the neck, and whole lower parts, pure white ; uang-quills, 
hoary, as if bleached by the weather, long and pointed ; whole 
back, scapulars, and wing, bluish white, or very pale lead 
colour ; rump and tail-coverts, white ; tail, long, and greatly 
forked, the exterior feathers being three inches longer than 
the adjoining ones, the rest shortening gradually for an inch 
and a half to the middle ones, the whole of a pale lead colour ; 
the outer edge of the exterior ones, black ; legs and webbed 
feet, brilliant red lead ; membranes of the feet, deeply scal- 
loj>ed ; claws, large and black, middle one the largest The 
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primary qiiiU-featliors are generally dark ou Uicir iiuicr eAgca. 
Tlie female (Uffere iu liaving the two exterior feathorB of the 
tail considerably shorter. The voice of these birds is like the 
harsh jarring of an opening door, rusted on its hinges. The 
bone of Uie skull is remarkably thick and strong, as also the 
memhnine that surrounds the brain ; in this respect rcsemblil^ 
the Woodpijcker's. In both, iliis provision is doublluas 
intended to enable the birds to support, without injury, the 
violent concussions caused by the plunging of iLe one, and the 
chiselling of Uie other. 



LESSER TERN._STERNA MINUTA — Plate LX. Fiu. 2. 

nuT, Bwff. nil aS7. Pt.nl.m6.— 



Tins beautiful little species looks like the preceding j 
miniature, but surpasses it far bi tlie rich glossy satiii-Uka I 
white plumage with which its tliroat, breast, and whole lower 1 
partfl are covered. Like the former, it is also a bird of passage, 
but is saiA not to extend its migrations to so high a northcni 
ladtude, being more delicate and susceptible of cold. It arrives 
on the coast somewhat later than llie other, but in equal and 

■ This sptn^jca U coairaon to Europe and the narthvm condnuut of Ammo. 
BoMfiortc mentions unotlier closely uUicd spi-cics, which appcan to lake iU 
pUcD in South Amerira, and haa been oonfouudL'd with ii. 

The brecdins places of this Tern are wmewhnt different from man; of 
ikoM British spwiea with which we are aoquainted. Most of the latter 
breed on nx^ coosU and talitarjr islaudi, while the little Tein prefen flat 
•Ungljr beachea, where the eggs are dcponted in the manner deiicrJU.'d hf 
Wil»on, — hi Hinie liltlc hollow or footstep. Tbcjr become clnmoroun on 
approach irg llie nest, but«eeni lurdlyso familiar or bold a« mostof Ihc otbcn. 
The young soon leave the hollow wlicrc they were hatched, and muvu atMnit w 
fit 01 tbor limittid powers will allow. — Eu. 
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perhaps greater numbers ; coasts along the shores, and also 
over the pools in the salt marshes, in search of prawns, of 
which it is particularly fond ; hovers, suspended in the air, 
for a few moments above its prey, exactly in the manner of 
some of our small Hawks, and dashes headlong down into the 
water after it, generally seizing it with its bill ; moimts instantly 
again to the same height, and moves slowly along as before, 
eagerly examining the surface below. About the 25th of 
May, or beginning of June, the female begins to lay. The 
eggs are dropt on the dry and warm sand, tlie heat of which, 
during the day, is fully sufficient for the purpose of incubation. 
This heat is sometimes so great, that one can scarcely bear 
the hand in it for a few moments without inconvenience. The 
wonder would, therefore, be the greater should the bird sit 
on her eggs during the day, when her warmth is altogether 
unnecessary, and perhaps injurious, than that she should cover 
them only during the damps of night, and in wet and stormy 
weather ; and furnishes another proof that the actions of birds 
are not the effect of mere blind impulse, but of volition, 
regulated by reason, depending on various incidental circum- 
stances to which their parental cares are ever awake. I lately 
visited those parts of the beach on Cape May where tliis little 
bird breeds. The eggs, generally four in number, were 
placed on the flat sands, safe beyond the reach of tlie highest 
summer tide. They were of a yellowish brown colour, blotched 
with rufous, and measured nearly an inch and three quarters 
in length. During my whole stay, these birds flew in crowds 
around me, and often within a few yards of my head, squeaking 
like so many young pigs, which their voice strikingly resembles. 
A Humming Bird, that had accidentally strayed to the place, 
appeared suddenly among tliis outrageous group, several of 
whom darted angrily at him ; but he shot like an arrow from 
them, directing his flight straight towards the ocean. I have 
no doubt but the distressing cries of the Terns had drawn this 
little creature to the scene, having frequently witnessed his 
anxious curiosity on similar occasions in the woods. 
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Tlie Lesser Tern feeds tin beetles, crickets, spiders, and 
other insects, wliicli it picks up from tlic marslies, as well as 
on small fisli, on which it plunges at sea. Like tlic fornieTi 
it also m!ikes extensive incursions inland along the river 
courses, and has frequently heen shot several hundred miles 
from the sea. ll sometimes sits foe hours together ou the 
sands, hs if resting after the fatignes of flight to whidi it is 
exposed. 

The Lesser Tern is extremely tame and unsuspicious, often 
passing you on its flight, and within a few yards, as it tracoa 
the windings and indentations of the shore in search of its 
favourite prawns and skippers. Indeed, »t sueh times U 
appears altogether heedless of man, or its eagerness for food 
overcomes its apprehcnuons for its own safety. We read in 
ancient authors, that the fishermen used to float a cross of 
wood, in the middle of which was fastened a small fish for a 
bait, with limed twigs stuck to the four corner', on which the 
bird darting was enianglcd by the wings. But tbis must have 
been for mere sport, or for its featliets, tlie value of tie biid ■ 
being scarcely wortli the trouble, as ttiey are generally teai^ .1 
and the flesh savouring strongly of fish. 

The Lesser Tern is met with in the south of Uussia, and 1 
about the Bhick and Cwtpian Sea ; also in Kiheria about the ] 
Irtish.* With the former, it inhabits the shores of England 1 
during the summer, where it breeds, and migrates, as it doefl 
bere, to the south as the 4^ilit of nutumn approaches. 

This species is nine anri a liulf inches long, and twenty 
inches in extent; bill, bright reddish yellow; nostril, pervious; 
lower mandible, angular ; front, wliite, reaching In two narrow 
points over the eye; crown, biuid through the eye. and hind 
bead, black, tjiperlng to a point ox it descends ; checks, stdflB J 
uf the neck, and whole lower parts, of the most rich and glo»y I 
white, like the brightest satin ; upjier parts of the back amll 
wings, a pale glossy ash, or light lead colour ; the outer edgef 1 
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of the three exterior primaries, black, their inner edges white ; 
tail, pale ash, but darker than the back, and forked, the two 
outer feathers an inch longer, tapering to a point; legs and 
feet, reddish yellow ; webbed feet, claws, and hind toe exactly 
formed like those of the preceding. The female nearly 
resembles the male, with the exception of having the two 
exterior tail-feathers shorter. 



SHORT-TAILED TERN. — STERNA PLUMBEA. 

Plate LX. Fig. a 

Peak*s Museum, No. 3519. 

STERNA NIGRA LimriBUS.* 

Sterna plninbea) Bonap, NomencL No. 244. — Sterna nigra, Bonap, Synop. p. 8&5. 

A SPECIMEN of this bird was first sent me by Mr Beasley 
of Cape May ; but being in an imperfect state, I could form 
no correct notion of the species, sometimes supposing it might 
be a young bird of the preceding Tern. Since that time, 
however, I have had an opportunity of procuring a consider- 
able number of this same kind, corresponding almost exactly 
with each other. I have ventured to introduce it in this place 
as a new species ; and have taken pains to render the figure 
in the plate a correct likeness of the original. 

On the 6th of September, 1812, after a violent northeast 
storm, which inundated the meadows of Schuylkill in many 

* C. L. Bonaparte remarks, — <* S, pbanbea is evidently, even judging only 
by Wilson's figure and description, no other than the young of the European 
S. ntgroj of which so many nominal species had already bee(i made. Indeed, 
so evident did the matter appear to us, even before we compared the species, 
that we cannot conceive why this hypothesis did not strike every naturalist, 
particularly as the S, nigra is well known to inhabit these states, though not 
noticed by Wilson in its adult dress. It is a singular fact, that we hardly 
observed one adult among twenty young, which were common in the latter 
part of summer at Long Beach, New York.'* — Ed. 
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pMcei* numerous flocks of this Tern all at onco made their 
^pearancc, flying over those watery spaces, picking; up gruas- 
hoppcrs, beetles, Hpiiicr^, and other insects, tliat were floating 
on the sur&ce. Some hundreds of them might be seen at the 
same time, and all seemingly of one sort. They were busy, 
silent, and unsuspicious darling down after Uieir prey without 
hesitation, tliougli perpetually harassed by gunners, wlioro tlie 
novelty of tlicir appearance liad drawn to the place. Several 
flocks of the Yellow-shanks Snipe, and a few Purres, appeared 
also in the meadows at tlie same time, driven thitlier doubtless 
by the violence of the storm. 

I examined upwards of thirty individuals of tlib species by 
dissection, and found both sexcg alike in colour. Their 
stomachs contained grasshoppers, crickets, spidcrB, &c., but 
no fish. The people on the sea coast have since informed mo 
that this bird comes to them only in the fall, or towards the 
enil of summer, and is more frequently seen about the mill- 
ponds and fresh water marshes than in the l>ays ; and add, that 
it feeds on grasshoppers and other insects which it finds on^ 1 
the meadows and marshes, picking them from the grass, i 
well as from the surface of the water. They have never 
known it to associate with the Lesser Tern, and consider it 
altogetlier a different bird. This opinion seems confirmed by 
the above circumstances, and by the ^t of its greater extent 
of wing, being fall three inches wider than the Lesser Tern ; 
and also making its appearance after the otiiers have gone off. 

The Short-tailed I'ern ineasiu'cs eight inches an<l a half 
&om tlie point of the bill to the tip of the tail, and twenty- 
three inches in extent: the bill is an inch and a quarter in 
length, shar]> pointed, and of a deep black colour ; a patch of , 
black covers the crown, auriculars, spot before the eye and f 
hind head ; the forehead, eyelids, sides of the neck, passing;^ 
quite round below the hind head, and whole lower parts are 
pitre while: the back is dark ash, each feather broadly llpt 
with brown ; the wings, a dark lead colour, extending itn inch 
and a half beyond the tail, which is alio of the same dnt, and 
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slightly forked; shoulders of the wing, brownish ash; legs 
and webl^ed feet, tawny. It had a sharp shrill cry when 
wounded and taken. 

This is probably the Brown Tern mentioned by Willoughby, 
of which so many imperfect accounts have already been given. 
The figure in the plate, like those which accompany it, is 
reduced to one half the size of life. 



BLACK SKIMMER, OR SHEERWATER. — RHYNCHOPS 

NIGRA. — Plate LX. Fig. 4. 

Arct. Zoci, No. 445. — CeUesby, i. 90. — Le bec-en-ciseaux, Jinff. viii. 454^ 

Tab, 36. — Peale*s Museum, No. d6S0. 

RHYNCHOPS NIGRA Likii*us,* 

Rhynchops nigra, Steph, Cont. Sh, ZooL vol. xiii. p. 196. — Cuv, Rep. Anim, i. 
522. — Bonap, Synop. — Less. Man. tT Om. ii. p. 385. 

This truly singular fowl is the only species of its tribe 
hitherto discovered. Like many others, it is a bird of passage 
in the United States ; and makes its first appearance on the 

• Thifi very curious genus is composed, according to ornithologists, of two 
species, — that of our author and the B. flaviroslris, Vieillot; though I suspect 
that another is involved in the birds which I have seen from the southern 
ocean. In form and plumage they bear a strong resemblance to the Tenis, 
but are at once distinguished by the bill, which will shew the greatest instance 
of the lateral development of that member. The manners of these birds, in 
adaptation to the structure of the bill and mouth, are noted by our author ; and 
it seems generally thought, that their practice of skimming and cutting the water, 
as it were in search of food, is their only mode of procuring subsistence. The 
immense flocks of this species, mingled with Gulls and Terns, with their peculiar 
mode of feeding on some bivalve shells, is thus described by Lesson, and shews 
that sometimes a more substantial food is required, for the procuring of which 
the form of their bill is no less beautifully adapted, and that the opinion of 
Wilson is at variance with reality: — " II formait avec les moucttes et 
quelque autres oiseaux de mer, des bandes tellement epaisses, qu'il resem- 
blait a des longnes echarpes noires et mobiles qui obscurcissaient le del depuis 
les rives de Penco jusqu'a Tile de Quiriquine, dans un espace de douze milles. 
Quoiqne le bec-en-ciseaux semble d^favorise par la forme de son bee, nous 
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shores of New Jersey early in May. It resides there, as well 
as along the whole Atlantic coast, during the sumjner ; and 
retires early in September. Its favourite haunts are low sand 
bars, raised above the reach of the summer tides; and also 
dry flat sands on the beach in front of the ocean. On such 
places it usually breeds along the shores of Cape May, in 
New Jersey. On account of the general coldness of the 
spring there, the Sheerwater does not begin to lay until early 
in June, at which time these birds form themselves into small 
societies, fifteen or twenty pair frequently breeding within a 
few yards of each other. The nest is a mere hollow formed 
in the sand, without any other materials. The^ female lays 
three eggs, almost exactly oval, of a clear white, marked with 
large round spots of brownish black, and intermixed with 
others of pale Indian ink. These eggs measure one inch and 
diree quarters, by one inch and a quarter. Half a bushel and 
more of eggs has sometimes been collected from one sand bar^ 
within the compass of half an acre. These eggs have some- 
thing of a fishy taste, but are eaten by many people on the 
coast. The female sits on them only during the night, or in 
wet and stormy weather. The young remain for several 
weeks before they are able to fly ; are fed with great assiduity 
by both parents ; and seem to delight in lying with loosened 
wings, flat on the sand, enjoying its invigorating warmth. 
They breed but once in the season. 

Tlie singular conformation of the bill of this bird has ex- 
cited much surprise ; and some writers, measuring the divine 

aqutmes la preuve qu'il fmvait R*en servir avcc a\'antage et avcc le plus grande 
adresse. Les plages sablonneuses de Penco sont en effet remplies de Mactres^ 
coquilles bivalves, que la maree decendente laisse presque & sec dans des petites 
mares ; le bec-en-ciseaui; tres au fait de ce phenomt^ne, se place auprds de cea 
inoUasques, attend que leur valve sent ouvre un peu, et profite aussitdt de 
ce iDouvement en enfor^ant la lame inferieurc, et tranchantc de son bee entre 
le valves qui se rcferment. L'oiseaux cnl^ve alors la coquillc, la frappe sur 
la greve, coupe Ic ligament du molusque, et peut ensuitc avaler celui-ci sans 
obstacle. Plusieurs fois nous avons et£ t^moins de cet instinct trOs perfec- 
tienne.** — Eb. 
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proportions of nature by their own contracted standards of 
conception, in the plenitude of their vanity have pronounced 
it to be ^^ a lame and defective weapon." Such ignorant 
presumption, or rather impiety, ought to hide its head in the 
dust on a calm display of the peculiar construction of this 
singular bird, and the wisdom by which it is so admirably 
adapted to the purposes or mode of existence for which it was 
intended. The Sheerwater is formed for skimming, while on 
wing, the surface of the sea for its food, which consists of small 
fish, shrimps, young fry, &c. whose usual haunts are near the 
shore, and towards the surface. Hiat the lower mandible, 
when dipt into and cleaving the water, might not retard the 
bird's way, it is thinned and sharpened like the blade of a 
knife ; the upper mandible, being, at such timeS) elevated 
above water, is curtailed in its length, as being less necessary, 
but tapering gradually to a point, that, on shutting, it may 
offer less opposition. To prevent inconvenience from the 
rushing of the water, the mouth is confined to the mere opening 
of the gullet, which, indeed, prevents mastication taking place 
there ; but the stomach, or gizzard, to which this business is 
solely allotted, is of uncommon hardness, strength, and muscu- 
larity, far surpassing, in these respects, any other water bird 
with which I am acquainted. To all these is added a vast 
expansion of wing, to enable the bird to sail with sufficient 
celerity while dipping in the water. The general proportion 
of the length of our swiftest Hawks and Swallows, to their 
breadth, is as one to two ; but, in the present case, as there is 
not only the resistance of the air, but also that of the water, 
to overcome, a still greater volume of wing is given, the 
Sheerwater measuring nineteen inches in length, and upwards 
of forty-four in extent. In short, whoever has attentively 
examined this curious apparatus, and observed the possessor, 
with his ample wings, long bending neck, and lower mandible, 
occasionally dipt into and ploughing the surface, and the 
facility with which he procures his food, cannot but consider 
it a mere playful amusement when compared with the dashing 
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immersions of the Tem, tlie Gull, or t)ie iMsh-Hawk, who, to 
the superficial observeT, nppeiLr so superiorly accommodaUMl. 

The Sheerwatt'r is most frequently seen sktminiiig close 
alou^ shore about the first of the flooil, at wliich time the 
young fry, shrimp &c. are most altuudant in sucli places. 
There are also numerous inlets among the lowisbnds Itetwuen 
the sea bench and main land of Cape May, where I liave 
obserreil the Shcerwaters, eight or ten in company, pnsnng 
and repassing, at highvatcr, particular estuaries of thoso 
creeks that run up into the salt marshes, dipping, with 
extended neck, tlicir open hilb into llic water, witltas mnch 
apparent case as Swallows glean up flies from tiie surfiicc. 
On examining tlie stomachs of scverid of these, shot at the 
time, they contained numbers of u small fisb, usually called 
aUter-siites, from n broiid line of a flossy silver colour titat 
runs from the gills lo tJie tail. The mouths of tliesc inletx 
abound with tliis fry. or fish, probably feeding on the varioua 
mattLTS wiuslied down from the marshes. 

llie voice of the Sbeerwater is harsh and screaming, reseow 
bUng tliat of the Tem, but stronger. It flies with a. slowljt 
flapping flight, dipping occasionally, with steady expanded 
wings mid bended neck, its lower mandible into the sea, and 
with open mouth receiving its food as it ploughs along the 
surface. It is rarely seen swimming on the water : but fre- 
quently rests in large portiea on the sand bars at low water. 
One of these birds which I wounded in the wing, und kept 
in the room beside me for several days, soon became tame and 
even familiar. It generally stood with its legs erect, its body 
borixontal, and its neck rather extended. It frequently reposed 
OD ita belly, and stretching its iteck, rested iti long bill on iJie 
floor. It spent most of its time in this way, or in dressing 
and arranging its plumage with its long smsor»-like bill, which 
it seemed to perform with great ease and dexterity. It refused 
every kind of food offered it, and I am persuaded never feeds 
but when on the wing. As to the reports of its frequenting 
oyster beds, and feeding on these fish, ihcy are contradicted 
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by all those persons with whom I have conversed, whose long 
residence on the coast where these birds are common, has given 
them the best opportunities of knowing. 

The Sheerwater is nineteen inches in length, from the point 
of the bill to the extremity of the tail ; the tips of the wings, 
when shut, extend full four inches &rther ; breadth, three feet 
eight inches ; length of the lower mandible, four inches and a 
half; of the* upper, three inches and a half; both of a scarlet 
red, tinged with orange, and ending in black ; the lower 
extremely thin ; the upper grooved, so as to receive the edge 
of the lawer ; the nostril is large and pervious, placed in a 
hollow near the base and edge of the upper mandible, where 
it projects greatly over the lower ; upper part of the head, 
neck, back, and scapulars, deep black ; wings, the same, 
except the secondaries, which are white on the inner vanes, 
and also tipt with white ; tail, forked, consisting of twelve 
feathers, the two middle ones about an inch and a half shorter 
than the exterior ones, all black, broadly edged on both sides 
with white ; tail-coverts, white on the outer sides, black in the 
middle ; front, passing down the neck below the eye, throat, 
breast, and whole lower parts, pure white ; legs and webbed 
feet, bright scarlet, formed almost exactly like those of the 
Tern. Weight, twelve ounces avoirdupois. The female 
weighed nine ounces, and measured only sixteen inches in 
length, and three feet three inches in extent ; the colours and 
markings were the same as those of the male, with the excep- 
tion of the tail, which was white, shafted, and broadly centred 
with black. 

The birds from which these descriptions were taken were 
shot on the 25th of May, before they had begun to breed. 
The female contained a great number of eggs, the largest of 
which were about the size of duck-shot; the stomach, in both, 
was an oblong pouch, ending in a remarkably hard gizzard, 
curiously puckered or plaited, containing tlie half-dissolved 
fragments of the small silver-sides, pieces of shrimps, small 
crabs, and skippers, or sand fleas. 
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On some particular parts of the coast of Virginia tbese birds 
are seen, on low sand bars, in flocks of several hundreds 
together. ITiere more than twenty nests have been found 
within the space of a square rod. The young are at first so 
exactly of a colour with the sand on which they sit, as to be 
with difficulty discovered unless after a close search. 

The Sheerwater leaves our shores soon after his young are 
fit for the journey. He is found on various coasts of Asia, as 
well as America, residing principally near the tropics; and 
migp^ting into the temperate regions of the globe only for the 
purpose of rearing his young. He is rarely or never seen far 
out at sea; and must not be mistaken for another bird of the 
same name, a species of Petrel,* which is met with on every 
part of the ocean, skimming with bended wings along the 
summits, declivities, and hollows of the waves. 



STORMY PETREL. — PROCELLARIA PELAGICA. 

Plate LX. Fig. 6. 

ArcL Zool, No. 464. — Lc petrel, ou Toiscaux temp^te, PL enL 999. — Jfrwick, 

ii. 223. — PeaU't Museumy No. SOQ4, 

THALASIDROMA WILSON I I. — BoxAPAKTB.t 

TIial<uidn>ina Wilsonii, Botiap. Synop, p. 967. — Proccnam WUaooii, Steph, ConL 
Sh. Zool. xiii. p. 224. — Procellaria Wilaonii, OriTs reprint of WUs. p. 94. — 
Joum, of the Acad, of N, S, of Phliad. iii. p. 231, pi. ix. 

There are few persons who have crossed the Atlantic, or 
traversed much of the ocean, who have not observed these 
solitary wanderers of the deep skimming along the surface of 

• Procellaria Puffinus, the Sheerwater Petrel. 

f This species, confounded (and with little wonder, from its near alliance,) 
by Wilson, with the P. pdasgica, has been named as above by the Prince of 
Musignano, another tribute to the memory of our American ornithologist, and 
he has added the following differences and distlnctiire characters. Bonaparte 
has also added the T, BuOocku to the American list. 

The smaller Petrels of other countries arc much allied to these; they amount to 
a considerable number, many of which are yet undetermined, and are confused 
with each other, in the want of proper distinguishing characters being assigned to 
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the wild and wasteful ocean ; flitting past the vessel like 
Swallows, or following in her wake, gleaning their scanty 
pittance of food from the rough and whirling surges. HaUted 
in mourning, and making their appearance generally in greater 
numbers previous to or during a storm, they have long been 
fearfully regarded by the ignorant and superstitious, not only 
as the foreboding messengers of tempests and dangers to the 
hapless mariner, but as wicked agents, connected, some how 

each. It is from this that the P. peiasgica has been assigned a distribution so 

extensive. Some species are found in most latitudes, and from their simiUtfity 

most observers seem to be unaware when they have passed the boundary d 

one, and entered the opposite limits of another form. 

They resemble each other in another propensity, — that of following the 

course of vessels, attracted by the shelter afforded in the wake, or retained by 

the small marine insects and seeds which are sucked into it, and the subsistence 

they may obtain from the refuse thrown overboard. Being most commonly seen 

when all is gloomy above, the view bounded by the horizon alone, or by a thick 

atmosphere and boisterous waves, and when they are the only beings viaUflb 

running on the ** trough of the sea,** 

As though they were the shadows of thsiimlrSf, 
Reflected from a loftier flight tlttwigkapaee^ 

it can hardly be wondered at that associations with the spirits have arisen in 
the minds of men naturally prone, and sometimes wrought up, to superstition, 
and that they have begotten for themselves such names as are quoted by our 
author. These ideas are universal. Several small species about the Madeiras 
bear the name of Anbiga, — conveying the idea of their affinity to imps. 

ProceUaria BvUockii has been described by Bonaparte, in the Journal 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, as an addition to the 
birds of America. It is stated to be but rare throughout the Atlantic Ocean, 
and to be found on the banks of Newfoundland. It is also European, and 
was first discovered by Mr Bullock, breeding at St Kilda, and ought now to 
stand under the name of its discoverer, Thalasidroma BuUockxL They also 
sometimes occur on the mainland of Britain, and it is remarkable, that all those 
procured there, have been found in a dead or dying state, in some frequented 
place — often on the public road. It is ejcpressly mentioned by M. Frecynet, 
in his voyage Autour du Monde, that the small Petrels cannot rise from a 
flat surface, — such as the deck of a ship. It is possible that the specimens 
discovered in this state of exhaustion, may have been unable again to resume 
their flight, and thus perished. Two specimens occurred in Dumfries-shire 
during the last year, — both found on the public road, — the one dead, the 
other nearly bO. — Ed. 
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vT oilier, ill creating them. " Nobody," say they, " can t«l! 
any tLing of wliere they come from, or liow tlioy breeil, though 
(as sailors Bometimcs say) it is supposed that Uiey hatch their 
eggs mider their wings as they flit on the water." Tills 
niyHterious uncerlainty of their origin, and the circumstance)* 
above recited, have doubtless given rise to the opinion so 
prevalent among this class of men, that they arc in some way 
or other connected with that personage who has been styled 
the Prince of the Power of the Air. In every country where 
they are known, their names have borne some affinity to this 
belief. They have been called Witches' Stonny l\lrel», the 
Devil's Birds, Mother Carey's Chickens,^ probably from some 
celebrated ideal hug of that name ; and their unexpected and 
numerous appearance 1ms frequently tlirown n momentary 
damp over the mind of the lianliest seaman. 

It is the business of the naturalist, and tlic glory of philo- 
sophy, to examine into the reality of these things ; to dissipate 
the clouds of error and superstition wherever they hegin to 
darken and bewilder the human understanding, and to illustrate 
nature with the radiance of truth. With these objects in view, 
we shall now proceed, us for as the few facts we possess will 
permit, in our examination into the history of this celebrated 



The Slormif Pelrei, tlie least of the whole twenty-four species 
of its tribe enumerated by ornithologists, and the smallest of 
all palmated fowls, is found over the whole Atlantic Ocean, 
from Kuropc to North America, at all distances from land, and 
in all weathers, but is particularly numerous near vessels 
immcdiutely preceding and during a g:de, when docks of then 
crowd in her wake, seeming then more than usiuUIy acD\'e in 
picking up various matters from the surface of the water. 
This presentiment of a change of weather is not jteculiar to 

• Antk Zoology, p. 464. 

f TUia name auetna lo huvc ticun origintillf given thuin hj Cupluin (Wtcrvi's 
I mSan, wbu met willi Ltu;$c liiids on Ihv cuut uf Cliib. Svu lUoKeewoiLTH'i 
Ttgi^a, vol. i. p. 203. 
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the Petrel alone, but is noted in many others, and common to 
all, even to those long domesticated. The Woodpeckers, the 
Snow-birds, the Swallows, are all observed to be uncommonly 
busy before a storm, searching for food with g^eat eagerness, 
as if anxious to provide for the privations of the coming 
tempest. The common Ducks and the Geese are infallibly 
noisy and tumultuous before falling weather; and though, 
with these, the attention of man renders any extra exertions 
for food at such times unnecessary, yet they wash, oil, dress 
and arrange their plumage with uncommon diligence and 
activity. The intelligent and observing farmer remarks this 
bustle, and wisely prepares for the issue; but he is not so 
ridiculously absurd as to suppose that the storm which follows 
is produced by the agency of these feeble creatures, who are 
themselves equal sufferers by its effects with man. He looks 
on them rather as useful monitors, who, from the delicacy of 
their organs, and a perception superior to his own, point out 
the cliange in the atmosphere before it has become sensible to 
his grosser feelings, and thus, in a certain degree, contribute 
to his security. And why should not those who navigate the 
ocean contemplate the appearance of this unoffending little 
bird in like manner, instead of eyeing it with hatred and 
execration ? As well might they curse the midnight light- 
house, that, star-like, guides them on their watery way, or the 
buoy, that warns them of the sunken rocks below, as this 
harmless wanderer, whose manner informs them of the approach 
of the storm, and thereby enables them to prepare for it. 

The Stormy Petrels, or Mother Carey's Chickens, breed in 
great numbers on the rocky shores of the Bahama and the 
Bermuda Islands, and in some places on the coast of Ejist 
Florida and Cuba. They breed in communities like the Bank 
Swallows, making their nests in the holes and cavities of the 
rocks above the sea, returning to feed their young only during 
the night, with the superabundant oily food from their stomachs. 
At these times they may be heard making a continued clut- 
tering sound like frogs during the whole night. In the day 
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Ilfliey are silent, and wander widely over tlie oeean. Thin 
easily accounts for the vast distance they are sometimes wen 
from land even in the breeding season. The rapidity of 
their flight is at least etjual to tlie fleetncss of our Swallows. 
Calculating this at the rate of one mile per minute, twelve 
hours would be sufficient to waft tliem a distance of seven 
hundred and twenty miles ; but it is probable tliat the for 
greater part confine themselves much nearer laud during that 
interesting period. 
^m In the month of July, while on a voyage from New Orleans 
^Vto New York, I saw few or none of these birds in the Gulf of 
^F^exico, although our tdiip was detained there by calms for 
twenty days, and carried by currents as far soutli as Cape 
Antonio, the westernmost extremity of Cuba. On entering 
the gulf stream, and passing along the coasts of Florida and 
the Carolinas, these birds made their appearance in great 
numbers, and in all weathers, contributing much by their 
^rightly evolutions of wing to enliven the scene, and affording 

► toe every day several hours of amusement. It is indeed an 
interesting; sight to observe these little birds in a gale, coursing 
over the waves, down the declivities, up the ascents of the 
foaming snrf that threatens to burst over their beads, sweeping 
along the hollow troughs of the sea as In a sheltered valley, 
and again mounting with the rising billow, and just above its 
surlBce occasionally dropping its feet, whicli, striking the 
water, throws it up again with additional force ; sometimes 
leaping, with both legs parallel, on the surface of the roughest 
r waves for several yards at a time. Meanwhile it continues 
L eoursing from side to side of the ship's wake, making excur- 
JfioBs far and wide, to the right and to the left, now a great 
ray a-head, and now shooting astern for several hundred 
, returning again to the ship as if she were all the while 
' Stationary, though perha{» running at the rate of ten knots an 
hour ! But the most singular peculiarity of this bird is its 
faculty of standing, and iven running, on the sur&cc of the 
I water, which it performs with apparent facility. When any 
VOL. II. '2 b 
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greasy matter is thrown overboard, these birds instantly collect 
around it, and facing to windwavd, with their long wings 
expanded, and their webbed feet patting the water, the light- 
ness of their bodies and the action of the wind on their wings 
enable them to do this with eas^. In calm weather they 
perform the same manceuvre, by keeping their wings just so 
much in action as to prevent their feet from sinking below the 
sur&ce. According to Buffon,* it is from this singular habit 
that the whole genus have obtained the name Petrel, from the 
apostle Peter, who, as Scripture informs us, also walked on 
the water. 

As these birds often come up immediately under the stem, 
one can examine their form and plumage with nearly as much 
accuracy as if they were in the hand. They fly with the 
wings forming an almost straight horizontal line with the body, 
the legs extended behind, and the feet partly seen stretching 
beyond the tail. Their common note of ^^ tveetf tveetf** is 
scarcely louder than that of a young Duck of a week old, and 
much resembling it During the whole of a dark, wet, and 
boisterous night which I spent on deck, they flew about the 
after rigging, making a singular hoarse chattering, which in 
sound resembled the syllables patrit tu cuk cuk tu tu^ laying 
the accent strongly on the second syllable treL Now and then 
I conjectured that they alighted on the rigging, making then 
a lower curring noise. 

Notwithstanding the superstitious fears of the seamen, who 
dreaded the vengeance of the survivors, I shot fourteen of these 
birds one calm day in lat. 33°, eighty or ninety miles off" the 
coast of Carolina, and had the boat lowered to pick them up. 
These I examined with considerable attention, and found the 
most perfect specimens as follow : — 

Length, six inches and three quarters; extent, thirteen 
inches and a half; bill, black; nostrils, united in a tubular 
projection, the upper mandible grooved from thence, and 

* Buffon, tome xxiii. p. 299. 
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^H Overhanging tlie lower like that of u bird of prey ; lii-nd, back, 

^H and lower parts, brown Booty black ; greater wini{-ci> verts, 

^H pa\c brown, minutely tipl witli white ; sides of the vent, and 

^B whole tail-coverts, pure white ; wings and toil, deep black, 

^* the httter nearly even at the tip, or very slightly forked; in 

Bome specimens, two or tliree of tiie exterior tail-featliers were 

white for an inch or so at the root ; legs and naked part of 

the thighs, black ; feet, wcbl>ed, with the slight rudiments of 

a hind toe ,- the memhniiie of the foot Is marked with a spot of 

Straw yellow, and finely serrated ^oiig the cdgo« ; eyes, black. 

I Mole and female differing nothing iti colour. 
On opening tliese I found the first stomach large, containing 
numerous roundsemitransparcntsubstanceaof an amber colour, 
^hich I at first suspected to be the spawn of some iish ; hut on 
a more close and careful inspection, they proved to be a vege- 
table substance, evidently the seeds of some marine plant, and 
about as large as mustard seed. The stomach of one contained 
a fish, half digested, so large that I should have supposed it 
too bulky for tlie bird to swidlow; another was filled with the 
tallow which 1 had thrown ovcrlward ; and all liad quantities 
of the seeds already mentioned both in their stomaclis and 
gizzards; in the latter were also numerous minute pieces of 
barnacle shells. On a comparison of the seeds above men- 
tioned witli those of the gulf-ioeed, so common and abundant 
in tills part of the ocean, they were found to be tlic same. 

Illus, it appears that these seeds, floating perliaps a little 
below the surface, and the barnacles with which ships' bottoms 
nsually abound, being both occasionally thrown up to the 
mrfuce by tlie action of the vessel through the water in blowing 
weather, entice these birds to follow in the ship's wake at such 
times, and not, as some have imagined, merely to seek shelter 
from tlie storm, the greatest violence of which they seem to 
^sregard. There is also the greasy dish washings, and other 
9 substances thrown over by the cook, on which t 
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l^th avidity, but with great good nature, their manners being 
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SO gentle, that I ne\rer observed the slightest appearanoe of 
quarrelling or dispute among them. 

One circumstance is worthy of being noticed, and shows the 
vast range they take over the ocean. In firing at these birds 
a quill-feather was broken in each wing of an individiial, and 
hung fluttering in the wind, which rendered it so conspieooos 
among the rest as to be known to all on board. This bird, 
notwithstanding its inconvenience, continued with us fiv 
nearly a week, during which we sailed a distance of more than 
four hundred miles to the nortL Flocks continued to follow 
us until near Sandy Hook. 

The length of time these birds remain on wing is no le0 
surprising. As soon as it was light enough in the momuig 
to perceive them, they were found roaming about as usual ; 
and I have often sat in the evening, in the boat which was 
suspended by the ship's stern, watching their movements, until 
it was so dark that the eye could no longer follow them, 
though I could still hear their low note of weet weet^ as they 
approached near to the vessel below me. 

These birds are sometimes driven by violent storms to a 
considerable distance inland. One was shot some years ago 
on the river Schuylkill near Philadelphia ; and Bewick men- 
tions their being found in various quarters of the interior of 
England. From the nature of their food, their flesh is rank 
and disagreeable ; though they sometimes become so fat, that, 
as Mr Pennant, on the authority of Brunnich, asserts, " the 
inhabitants of the Feroe Isles make them serve the purposes 
of a candle, by drawing a wick through the mouth and 
rump, which, being lighted, the flame is fed by the fat and 
oil of the body.'**^ 

[Mr Ord adds, in his reprint, " When this woric was 
published, its author was not aware that those birds observed 
by navigators in almost every quarter of the globe, and known 

*' British Zoology, vol. ii. p. 434. 
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under the name of Stormy Petrels, forme<I several t 
'species; consequently, relying on the labours of liis preile- 
ceniwrs, he did not hesitate to name the subject of this chapter 
the Pelagica, believing it to be ideutical with that of Europe. 
But the investigations of later ornithologists having resulted 
ill the conviction that Europe possessed at least two species of 
these birds, it became a questiou whether or not those which 
arc common on the coasts of the United States would form a 
third species ; and an inquiry has established the fact that the 
AmericHU Stormy Petrel, hitherto supposed to be the true 
Pelagica, is an entirely distinct species. For this discovery 
we are indebted to the labours of Mr Charles Bonaparte, from 
whose interesting paper on the subject, published in the 
Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
we shall take the liberty of making an extract. The author 
of the paper in question first describes and figures the true 
Pelagica of the systems ; secondly, the Leaekii, a species 
described by Temminck, and restricted to the vicinity of the 
island of St Kilda, but which the former found diffused over a 
great part of the Atlantic, east of the Banks of Newfoundland ; 
and thirdly, the species of our coasts. He also indicates a 
fourth, which inhabits the Pacific Ocean ; bnt whether or not 
thb lust be in reality a species different from those named, lias 
not yet been determined. 

" * WTien I first procured this species,' says Mr Bonaparte, 
* I considered it a nondescript, and noted it as such; the 
citation of Wilson's Pelagica, among the synonyms of the 
true Peioffica, by the most eminent omitliotogist of the age, 
M. Temminck, not permitting a doubt of their identity. But 
having an opportunity of inspecting the very individual from 
which Wilson took his figure, and drew up his description, I 
was undeceived, by proving the unity of my specimens with 
tltat of Wilson, and the discrepancy of these with that of 
Temminck. The latter had certainly never seen an individual 
from America, otherwise the difference between the two species 
would not have eluded the accurate eye of this naturalist. I 
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propose for this species the name of fViUoniij as a small tesli^ 
mony of respect to the memory of the author of the American 
Ornithology, whose loss science and America will long deplore. 
The yellow spot upon the membrane of the feet distinguishes 
this species, at first sight, from the others ; and this character 
remabs permanent in the dried specimens.' "] 
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